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DEDICATION. 

TO  GENERAL  JOHN  SMITH. 

Like  Nestor  of  old,  you  have  lived  to  see  "two  ge- 
nerations pass  away,  and  now  remain  the  example  of 
the  third."  You  saw  Dunmore's  war  against  the  In- 
dians in  1774;  you  \vitncssed  the  war  of  the  revolution 
and  the  war  of  1812,  with  the  haughty  Briton.  In  all 
these  great  struggles  of  our  country  you  have  given 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  unbending  virtue  and 
uncompromising  patriotism.  The  author  has  had  the 
gratification  of  knowing  you  for  a  full  hah  century. 
When  a  small  boy  he  frequently  saw  you,  though  he 
was  then  too  young  to  attract  your  notice,  and  it  Avas 
not  until  he  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  life  that 
he  had  the  high  satisfaction  of  a  personal  acquaintance. 

The  author  disclaims  every  thing  like  insincere  flat- 
ter}?^,  and  feels  assured  that  your  candor  will  readily 
pardon  him  for  the  freedom  he  uses  in  this  dedication 
of  his  History  of  the  Yalley  to  you.  To  3^ou,  sir,  is  he 
indebted  for  much  of  the  valuable  information  detailed 
in  the  following  pages.  In  you,  sir,  he  has  witnessed 
the  calm,  dignified  statesman  and  philosopher,  the  uni- 
form and  consistent  rcpubhcan,  the  active  and  zealous 
officer,  whether  in  the  field  or  councils  of  the  country. 
He  has  witnessed  more  :  he  has  seen  you  in  high  pecu- 
niary prosperity ;  he  has  seen  you  in  later  years  strug- 
gling with  adverse  fortune;  and  in  all,  has  discovered 
the  calm,  dignified  resignation  to  misfortune,  which 
alwaj^s  characterizes  the  great  and  good  man.  Yes, 
sir,  you  have  spent  at  least  fifty  years  of  your  valuable 
life  in  the  service  of  your  country;  and  when  you  go 
hence,  that  you  may  enter  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord, 
ia  the  fervent  nrayer  of 
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X  INTRODUCTIOISr. 

the  dclugo,  it  would  be  doubted  in  three  or  four  hundred 
years  after,  whether  Asia  had  ever  been  united  by  that 
part  to  Africa  ;  and  many  would  firmly  deny  it. 

"  Whether  that  great  event,  the  separation  of  the  con- 
tinents, took  place  before  or  after  the  population  of  Ame- 
rica, it  is  impossible  to  determine  ;  but  we  are  indebted 
to  tlie  above-mentioned  navigators,*  for  settling  the  long 
dispute  about  the  point  from  which  it  was  effected. 
Their  observations  prove,  that  in  one  place  the  distance 
between  continent  and  continent  is  only  thirty-nine 
miles ;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  narrow  strait,  there 
are  two  islands,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Asiatics  into  the  new  world,  supposing  it  took 
place  in  canoes^  after  the  convulsion  which  rent  the  two 
continents  asunder. 

"  It  may  also  be  added,  that  these  straits  are,  even  in 
the  smnmer,  often  filled  with  ice  ;  in  winter  fi-ozen  over, 
80  as  to  admit  a  passage  for  mankind,  and  by  which 
quadrupeds  might  easily  cross,  and  stock  the  continent. 
But  where,  from  the  vast  expanse  of  the  north-eastern 
Avorld,  to  fix  on  the  first  tribes  who  contributed  to  people 
the  new  continent,  now  inhabited  from  end  to  end,  is  a 
matter  that  has  baflled  human  reason.  The  learned 
may  make  bold  and  ingenious  conjectures,  but  plain 
good  sense  cannot  always  accede  to  them. 

"  As  mankind  increased  in  numbers,  they  naturally 
protruded  one  another  forward.  Wars  might  be  another 
cause  of  migrations.  No  reason  appears,  why  the  Asi- 
atic north  might  not  be  an  qfficina  vivoruin  as  well  as 
the  European.  The  overteeming  country  to  the  east 
of  the  Riphean  mountains,  must  have  found  it  necessary 
to  discharge  its  inhabitants  :  the  first  great  increase  of 
people  were  forced  forwards  by  the  next  to  it :  at  length 
reaching  the  utmost  limits  of  the  old  world,  found  a 
new  one,  with  ample  space  to  occupy  unmolested  for 
ages;  till  Columbus,  in  an  evil  hour  for  them,  discovered 
their  covmtry  ;  which  brought  again  new  sins  and  new 
deaths  to  both  worlds.     I-t  is  impossiblcj  with  the  lights 

'C'ltk  a  lilt  otliera. 
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which  we  have  so  recently  received,  to  admit  that  Amo- 
rica  could  receive  its  inhabitants  (that  is,  the  bulk  of 
them,)  from  any  other  place  than  Eastern  Asia.  A  few 
proofs  may  be  added,  taken  from  the  customs  or  dresses, 
common  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  worlds.  Some  have 
been  long  extinct  in  the  old,  others  remain  in  both  in 
full  force. 

"  The  custom  of  scalping,  was  a  barbarism  in  uso 
with  the  Scythians,  w^ho  carried  about  them  at  all  times 
this  savage  mark  of  triumph.  A  little  image  found 
among  the  Kalmucs,*  of  a  Tartarian  deity,  mounted  on 
a  horse,  and  sitting  on  a  human  skin,  with  scalps  pen- 
dant from  the  breast,  fully  illustrates  the  custom  of  the 
ancient  Scythians,  as  described  by  the  Greek  historian. 
This  usage,  we  well  know  by  horrid  experience,  is  con- 
tinued to  this  day  in  America.  The  ferocity  of  the 
Scythians  to  their  prisoners,  extended  to  the  remotest 
part  of  Asia.  The  Kamtschatkans,  even  at  the  time 
of  their  discovery  by  the  Russians,  put  their  prisoners 
to  death  by  the  most  lingering  and  excruciating  tor- 
ments ;  a  practice  now  in  full  force  among  the  abori- 
ginal Americans.  A  race  of  the  Scythians  were  named 
Anthropophagi,  from  their  feeding  on  human  flesh  :  the 
people  of  Nootka  Sound  still  make  a  repast  on  their  fel- 
low creatures, 

"  The  savages  of  North  America  have  been  known 
to  throw  the  mangled  limbs  of  their  prisoners  into  the 
horrible  caldron,  and  devour  them  with  the  same  relish 
as  those  of  a  quadruped.  The  Kamtschatkans  in  their 
marches  never  went  abreast,  but  followed  one  another 
in  the  same  track  :  the  same  custom  is  still  observed  by 
the  uncultivated  natives  of  North  America.  The  Tun- 
gusi,  the  most  numerous  nation  resident  in  Siberia, 
prick  their  skins  with  small  punctures,  in  various  shapes, 
with  a  needle;  then  rub  them  with  charcoal,  so  that  the 
marks  become  indelible :  this  custom  is  still  observed  in 
several  parts  of  South  America.  The  Tungusi  use 
canoes  made  of  birch  bark,  distended  over  ribs  of  wood, 
*  T,'ie  Kalmuc  Tartare  are  now  syhjVctg  of  RuKia. 
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and  nicely  put  together :  the  Canadian,  and  many  other 
primitive  American  nations,  use  no  other  sort  of  boats. 
In  fine,  the  conjectm'es  of  the  learned,  respecting  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  and  new  world,  are  now,  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  late  navigators,  lost  in  conviction ;  and  in 
the  place  of  an  imaginary  hypothesis,  the  place  of  mi- 
gration is  almost  incontrovertibly  pointed  out." 

SKETCH  OF  THE  FIRST  SETTLEMENT  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Having  given  the  foregoing  brief  sketch  of  the  pro^ 
bable  origin  of  the  Indians  in  America,  the  author  will 
now  turn  his  attention  to  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia, 
a  brief  history  of  which  he  considers  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  general  reader,  and  as  a  preliminary  in- 
troduction to  his  main  object,  i.  e.  the  history  of  the  early 
settlement  of  the  valley  of  Shenandoah  in  Yirginia. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1606,  Jam^  I.  king  of  Eng- 
land, gi-anted  charters  to  two  separate  companies,  called 
the  "  London  and  Plymouth  companies,"  for  settling 
colonies  m  Virginia.*  The  London  company  sent  Capt. 
Christopher  Newport  to  Virginia,  December  20th,  1606,- 
with  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  five  persons,  to  com- 
mence a  settlement  on  the  island  of  Roanoke,  noAv  in 
North  Carohna.  By  stress  of  weather,  however,  they 
wei-e  driven  north  of  their  place  of  destination,  and  en- 
tered Chesapeake  Bay.  HeTe,  up  a  river  which  they 
called  James  river,  on  a  beautiful  peninsula,  they  com- 
menced, in  May,  1607,  the  settlement  of  James  town. 
This  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  country. 

Several  subsequent  charters  were  granted  by  king 
James  to  the  company  for  the  better  ordering  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony,  for  the  particulars  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Hening's  Statues  at  Large.  "And 
in  the  year  1619,  the  first  legislative  council  was  con- 
vened at  James  town,  tlien  called  '  James  citty.' "  This 
council  was  called  the  general  assembly.  "  It  was  to 
assist  the  governor  in  the  administration  of  justice,  to 

*  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  i.  page  57. 
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advance  chrisliaiiity  among  Indians,  to  erect  the  colony 
in  obedience  to  his  majesty,  and  in  maintaining  the  peo-^ 
pie  in  justice  and  christian  conversation,  and  strength- 
ening them  against  enemies.  The  said  governor,  coun- 
cil, and  two  burgesses  out  of  every  town,  hundred  or 
plantation,  to  hd  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  to  make  up 
a  general  assembly,  who  are  to  decide  all  matters  by 
the  greatest  number  of  voices  ;  but  the  governor  is  to 
have  a  negative  voice,  to  have  power  to  make  orders 
and  acts  necessary,  wherein  they  are  to  imitate  the  po- 
licy of  the  form  of  government,  laws,  customs,  man- 
ner of  tryal,  and  other  administration  of  justice  used 
in  England,  as  the  company  are  required  by  their  let« 
iers  patents.  No  law  to  continue  or  be  of  force  till  ra- 
tified by  a  quarter  court  to  be  held  in  England,  and 
returned  under  seal.  After  the  colony  is  w^ell  framed 
and  settled,  no  order  of  quarter  court  in  England  shall 
bind  till  ratified  by  the  general  assembly."  * — Dated 
24th  July,  1621. 

''' Instructions  to  governor  Wyatt. 

'^  To  keep  up  religion  of  the  church  of  England  as 
near  as  may  be  ; — to  bfe  obedient  to  the  king  and  dd 
justice  after  the  form  of  the  laws  of  England ;  and  not 
to  injure  the  natives ;  and  to  forget  old  quarrels  now 
buried  :t 

"  To  be  industrious,  and  suppress  drunkenness,  ga- 
niing,  and  excess  in  cloaths;  not  to  permit  any  but  the 
council  and  heads  of  hundreds  to  wear  gold  in  their 
cloaths,  or  to  Avear  silk  till  they  make  it  themselves : 

"  Not  to  ofiend  any  foreign  princes ;  to  punish  pira- 
cies; to  build  fortresses  and  block-houses  at  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers ; 

*  Hening's  Slauues  at  Large,  vol.  i.  p;  113,  114. 

t  It  appears  that  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  colony,  they  were  desirous 
cf  cultivating  a  friendly  uiidergtanding  with  the  natives  of  the  country.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  for  our  ancestors,  and  for  the  Indians  themselves,  thii 
Iriendly  dispoeition  was  never  of  long  duration. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  both  the  white  settlers  and  red  natives  Were 
often  blamable  tor  the  cause*  of  the  furious  and  disastrous  wars  With  which 
our  history  abounds  from  its  earliest  period.  The  whites  were  continually 
tncroachinp  upon  the  Indian  territory  ;  and  this  unfortunate  raec  ol  people 
always  yielded  reluctantly  their  rightful  inheritance. 

4- 
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'•To  use  means  to  cohverl  the  heathen;^,  viz:  to  coh- 
vcrse  with  some;  each  town  to  teach  some  children  lit 
for  the  college  intended  to  he  built : 

''After  Sir  George  Yeardley  has  gathered  (he  present 
year's  crop,  lie  is  to  deliver  to  Sir  l^Vancis  VVyatt.  the 
hundred  tenants  belonging  to  governor's  place:  Yeard- 
ley's  government  to  expire  tlie  18th  INovember  next, 
and  then  W yatt  to  be  published  governor  ;  to  swear  the 
council: 

'•George  Sandis  appointed  treasiu'cr,  and  he  is  to  put 
in  execution  all  orders  of  court  al)oUt  staple  commodi- 
ties; to  whom  is  allotted  fifteen  hundred  acres  and  fifty 
tenailt^j;  To  the  marshall,  Sir  William  Newce,  the 
game.  To  company's  deputy  the  same.  To  the  phy- 
sician five  hundred  acres  and  twentv  tenants  ;  and  the 
same  to  the  secretarv: 

"To  review  the  commissions  to  Sir  George  Yeard- 
ley, governor,  and  the  council,  dated  18th  November, 
1618,  for  dividing  the  colony  into  cities,  boroughs,  <fcc. 
and  to  observe  all  former  instructions  (a  copy  whereof 
was  sent)  if  they  did  not  contradict  the  present;  and  ah 
orders  of  court  (made  in  England): 

"To  make  a  catalogue  of  the  people  in  every  planta- 
tion, and  their  conditions;  and  of  deaths,  marriages 
and  christenings : 

"To  take  care  of  dead  persons'  estates  for  the  right 
owners;  and  keep  a  hst  of  all  cattle,  and  cause  the  se- 
cretary to  retuin  copies  of  the  premises  once  a  year  : 

"To  take  care  of  every  plantation  upon  the  death  of 
their  chief;  not  to  plant  aijove  one  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco  per  head  '*  to  sow^  great  quantities  of  corn  for 
their  own  use,  and  to  support  the  multitudes  to  be  sent 
yearly;  to  inclose  lands;  to  keep  cows,  swine,  poultry, 
&.C.  and  particularly  k}-ne,  which  are  not  to  be  killed 
vet: 
."Next  to  corn,  })la3il  mulbury  trees,  and  make  silk, 

*Tliip  onlei  strike-  the  autlior  n?  nnc  of  ^^  singtilnr  clinr'irtrr.  If  cortainly 
require!:  great  judgment  and  cxpprinice  of  the  planter  lo  deride  what  num- 
ber of  planfp  uoul-l  make  his  1(H)  ll>s.  of  tobacco,  considering  the  ta^u;iltic« 
to  wdjifh  hi'^vop  w.Ti  liii'olf;. 
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and  take  care  of  the  French  men  and  otliers  sent  about 
that  work;  to  try  silk  grass;  to  pkmt  abinidance  of 
vines,  and  take  care  of  the  vignerors  sent : 

"To  put  prentices  to  trades,  and  not  let  them  forsake 
their  trades  for  planting  tobacco,  or  any  such  useless 
commodity : 

"To  take  care  of  the  Dutch  sent  to  build  saw-mills, 
and  seat  them  at  the  falls,  that  they  may  bring  their 
timber  by  the  current  of  the  water : 

"Tobuild  water-mills  and  block-houses  in  every  plan- 
tation : 

"  That  all  contracts  in  England  or  Virginia  be  per- 
formed, and  the  breaches  punished  according  to  justice: 

"  Tenants  not  to  be  inticed  away ;  to  take  care  of 
those  sent  about  an  iron  work,  and  especially  Mr.  John 
Berkeley,  that  they  dont  miscarry  again,  this  being  the 
greatest  hope  and  expectation  of  the  colonies : 

"  To  make  salt,  pitch,  tar,  soap,  ashes,  &c.  so  often 
recommended,  and  for  which  materials  had  been  sent ; 
to  make  oyl  of  walnuts,  and  employ  apothecaries  in  dis- 
tilling lees  of  beer,  and  searching  after  minerals,  dyes, 
gums,  and  drugs,  &c.  and  send  small  cjuantities  home:* 

"  To  make  small  quantity  of  tobacco,  and  that  very 
good;  that  the  houses  appointed  for  the  reception  of  new 
comers  and  public  storehouses  be  built,  kept  clean,  (fee; 
to  send  the  state  of  affairs  quartcrl}',  and  a  duplicate 
next  shipping : 

"  To  take  care  of  captain  William  Norton,  and  cer- 
tain  Italians  sent  to  set  uo  a  fflass  house  : 

"A  copy  of  a  treatise  of  the  plq^ntation  business  and 
excellent  observances  made  by  a  gentleman  of  capacity 
is  sent  to  lie  among  the  records,  and  recommended  to 
the  councillors  to  study  : 

^•Mr.  William  Clayborne,  a  siu-ve3'or,  sent  to  survey 
the  planters-lands,  and  make  a  map  of  the  coimtry : 

*  Sending  things  to  England,  was,  in  the  phrase  of  the  times,  termed  send- 
ing things  home.  This  mode  of  expresolon,  "going  home  orscnding  home," 
was  in  use  within  the  recollection  of  the  author.  In  truth,  the  term  "going 
or  sending  home,"  v.  as  never  abandoaed  until  after  the  war  of  the  r«yoIu- 
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"  To  make  discoveries  along  the  coast,  and  find  a  fish^ 
ery  between  James  river  and  Cape  Cod : 

"As  to  raising  staple  commodities,  the  chief  officers 
ought  to  set  examples,  and  to  aim  at  the  establishment 
of  the  colony : 

"  Chief  officers  that  have  tenants  reprimanded  for 
taking  fees ;  but  require  that  the  clerks  have  fees  set  for 
passes,  warrants,  copies  of  orders,  (fcc. : 

''  Governor  and  council  to  appoint  proper  times  for  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  provide  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  council  during  their  session  ;  to  be  together 
one  whole  month  about  state  affairs,  and  law  suits  ;  to 
record  plaints  of  consequence ;  to  keep  a  register  of  thok 
acts  of  quarter  sessions,  and  send  home  copies : 

"  If  a  governor  dies,  the  major  part  of  council  to  choose 
one  of  themselves  within  fourteen  days ;  but  if  voices 
be  divided,  the  lieutenant  governor  shall  have  the  place; 
and  next  the  marshall ;  next  the  treasurer  ;  and  one  of 
the  two  deputies  next : 

"  Governor  and  chief  officers  not  to  let  out  their  ten- 
ants as  usual : 

"  The  governor  only  to  summon  the  council,  and  sign 
warrants,  and  execute  or  give  authority  to  execute  coun- 
cil orders,  except  in  cases  that  do  belong  to  the  marshall, 
treasurer,  deputies,  &g.  : 

"The  governor  to  have  absolute  authority  to  deter- 
mine and  punish  all  neglects,  and  contempts  of  author- 
ity, except  the  council,  who  are  to  be  tried  at  the  quarter 
sessions  and  censured.  Governor  to  have  but  the  cast- 
ing voice  in  council  or  court,  but  in  the  assembly  a  ne- 
gative voice : 

"  That  care  be  taken  that  there  be  no  engrossing  com- 
modity, or  forestalling  the  market : 

"All  servants  to  fare  alike  in  the  colony,  and  their 
punishment  for  any  oflt'ences  is  to  serve  the  colony,  in 
publick  works : 

''To  see  that  the  earl  of  Pembroke's  thirty  thousand 
acres  be  very  good : 
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"  And  la-^tlvj  not  to  lot  sliips  stay  lon^.  and  to  freight 
thcni  with  walnut,  and  an}^  legs  valuable  commodity: 

'•The  g-ovcrnor  administered  the  following  oath  to 
the  council : 

'•You  shall  swear  to  be  a  true  and  faithful  servant 
•'unto  the  king';^  majesty,  as  one  of  his  council  for  Vir- 
'ginia:  You  shall  in  all  things  to  be  moved,  treated, 
'and  debated  in  that  council  concerning  Virginia  or  any 
Hhc  territories  of  America,  between  the  degrees  of  thirty 
'four  and  forty-five  from  the  equinoctial  line  northward, 
'or  the  trades  thereof,  faithfully  and  truly  declare  your 
'mind  and  opinion,  according  to  your  heart  and  con- 
' science;  and  shall  keep  secret  all  matters  committed 
'and  revealed  to  you  concerning  the  same,  and  that  shall 
'be  treated  secretly  in  that  council,  or  this  council  of 
'Virginia,  or  the  more  part  of  them,  publication  shall 
'not  be  made  thereof;  And  of  all  matters  of  great 
'importance,  or  difficulty,  before  you  resolve  thereupon, 
'you  shall  make  his  majesty's  privy  coimcil  acquainted 
'therewith,  and  follow  their  directions  therein:  You 
'shall  to  your  uttermost  bear  faith  and  allegiance  to  thft 
'king's  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  law^fid  successors,  and 
'shall  assist  and  defend  all  jurisdictions,  preheminences, 
'and  authorities,  granted  unto  his  majesty  and  annext 
'  unto  the  crown,  against  all  foreign  princes,  persons, 
'prelates  or  potentates  w^hatsoever,  be  it  by  act  of  par- 
'  iiament  or  otherv/ise :  and  generally,  in  all  things, 
''you  shall  do  as  a  faithful  and  true  servant  and  subject 
'ought  to  do.  So  help  you  God  and  tlie  holy  contents 
'of  this  book."* 

It  appears  the  foregoing  instructions  w^erc  draAvn  up 
by  the  council,  and  intended  as  the  general  principles 
for  the  croverninent  of  the  coIoua'. 

The  recommendation  "  not  to  injure  the  natives  and 
forget  old  quarrels  now  buried,''  goes  far  to  prove  that 
hopes  were  entertained  that  the  Indians  were  disposed  to 
be  at  peace.  "  To  use  means  to  convert  the  heathen," 
is  another  evidence  of  this  amicable  state  of  feeling  to- 

*IIcih)!gV,f^tnhitesatI,ar5r,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill— Jl?. 
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Avordrf  tlie  natives.  But  lo !  tills  state  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity; in  less  than  one  year  after,  was  changed  into  on(^ 
of  devastation,  blood  and  mourning.  On  the  22d  of 
March,  1G22,  the  Indians  committed  tlie  most  bloody 
massacre  on  the  colonists  recorded  in  the  annals  of  our 
country.* 

In  the  following  year,  to  wit,  March,  1623,  the  colo- 
nial general  assembly,  by  statute,  directed  "  that  the  22d 
March  be  yearly  solemnized  as  holliday."t  Tliis  was 
done  to  commemorate  the  escape  of  the  colony  from  en- 
tire extirpation.  This  ])loody  massacre  produced,  on  the 
part  of  the  whites,  a  most  deadly  and  irreconcilable  ha- 
tred tOAvards  the  natives.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
a  lonof  continued  and  unabatino;  state  of  hostilitv  was 
kept  up,  and  in  about  one  hundred  years  the  Indians 
were  driven  from  tliecountr}'  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  At 
the  same  session,  to  wit,  1623,  the  legislature  enacted 
several  laws  in  relation  to  defending  themselves  against 
the  savages.     In  the  series  are  the  following  : 

'•  That  every  dwelling  house  shall  be  pallizadcd  in 
for  defence  against  the  Indians : 

'^  That  no  man  go  or  send  abroad  without  a  sufficient 
partie  well  armed: 

"That  people  go  not  to  worke  in  the  ground  without 
their  arms  (and  a  centinell  upon  them  :) 

"That  the  inhabitants  go  not  aboard  ships  or  upon 
any  other  occasions,  in  such  numbeis  as  thereby  to 
weaken  and  endanger  the  plantations : 

"That  the  commander  of  every  plantation  take  care 
that  there  be  sufficient  of  pow^der  and  amunition  v.ithin 
the  plantation  under  his  command  and  their  pieces  fixt 
and  their  arms  compleate: 

••  TJiat  there  be  dew  watch  kept  by  night : 

"That  no  commander  of  any  plantation  do  either 

*Tliis  j'enr  (1G02),  saj-s  Mr.  Gordon  in  his  history  of  the  American  revo- 
hition,  (vol.  i.  p  43,)  "  was  remaikal)lc  for  a  nias^^acre  of  the  colonists  by  the 
Indians,  which  was  oxeciited  with  the  utmost  subtility,  and  without  any  re- 
gard to  age,  sex,  or  dignitv.  A  well  concerted  attack  on  all  the  settlements 
destroyed  in  one  hour,  and  almost  at  the  same  inplaul,  317. persons  who  were 
detenseles«  and  incapable  of  makinp;  resistance." 

t  Hcning's  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 
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liinipelfe  or  sufTer  others  to  spend  powder  unnecessarily 
in  drinking  or  entertainments,  &.c. : 

"That  at  the  beginning  of  Jul)^  next  the  inhabitants 
of  every  corporation  shall  go  upon  their  adjoining  sal- 
vages, as  we  did  the  last  year."* 

In  the  year  1G29,  the  legislature  again  "ordered  that 
every  commander  of  the  several  plantations  appointed 
by  commission  from  the  governor,  shall  have  power  and 
ftuthoritie  to  levy  a  partie  of  men  out  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  place  soe  many  as  may  well  be  spared  without 
too  much  weakening  of  the  plantations,  and  to  employ 
those  men  against  the  Indians,"  &c.t 

"  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  whole  bodie  of  the  assem- 
bly that  we  should  go  three  several  marches  upon  the 
Indians,  at  three  several  times  of  the  year,  viz  :  first  in 
Noveml>ei',  secondly  in  March,  thirdly  in  July,"  &;c.t 

In  1631-32,  '•  it  is  ordered  that  no  person  or  persons 
shall  dare  to  speake  or  parlie  with  any  Indians,  either 
in  the  woods  or  in  any  plantation,  yf  he  can  possibly 
avoyd  it  by  any  means,"  &c.§ 

The  author  considers  the  foreo^oinp"  extracts  sufficient 
to  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  early  settlers  of  our  state,  particu- 
larly as  it  relates  to  their  sufferings  and  difficulties  with 
the  Indian  tribes.  It  is  not  deemed  expedient  or  neces- 
sary to  go  into  a  detailed  history  of  the  first  settlement 
of  our  country,  as  there  are  several  general  histories  of 
Virginia  now  to  be  obtained,  written  by  authors,  whose 
jal^ilities  and  means  of  information  the  author  could  not 
expect  to  equal. 

The  author  will  close  this  brief  sketch  of  the  first 
settlement  of  Virginia,  with  a  few  general  remarks  in 
relation  to  the  first  introduction  of  slavery.  It  appears 
from  our  early  historians,  that  negroes  were  first  intro- 
duced into  our  state  from  "  a  Dutch  ship  in  the  year 
1620."  O  woful  day  for  our  country  !  To  use  the  lan- 
guage of  My.  Snowden,  this  was  '•  an  evil  hour"  for  our 

*  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  \ol.  i.  p.  127,  128. 

t  Idem,  p.  140,  t  Idem,  p.  141.  §  Idem,  p,  1G7. 
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country — Ii  truly  brought  ^^  ?iew  sins  and  new  deaths^' 
to  the  new  world.  The  present  generation  have  abun- 
dant cause  to  deplore  the  unhallowed  cupidity  and  want 
of  all  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature,  manifested  in 
tliis  baleful  and  unrighteous  traffick.  It  has  entailed 
upon  us  a  heavy  calamity,  which  will  perhaps  require 
the  wisdom  of  ages  yet  to  come  to  remove.  That  it 
must  and  will'  be  removed,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt. 
History  furnishes  no  example  of  any  part  of  the  human 
race  being  kept  in  perpetual  slavery.  Whether  the 
scheme  of  sending  them  to  Africa  will  ultimately  pro^ 
duce  the  desired  effect,  can  only  be  tested  by  time:  it  is 
however  most  ''devoutly'"  to  be  desired. 

0 

bacon's  rebellion  in  VIRCilNIA  IN  1675-76. 

The  document  which  follows  relates  to  one  of  the 
most  singular  events  which  ever  occurred  in  Virginia, 
and  its  interest  is  a  sufficient  inducement  for  its  inser- 
tion in  this  work.  It  was  puljlished  many  )^ears  ago 
in  the  Richmond  Evangelical  Magazine,  but  is  now  out 
of  print.  The  editor  of  that  work,  (the  late  reverend 
and  highly  esteemed  Dr.  Rice,)  in  introducing  it  into 
his  pages,  says  :  •'  It  was  taken  verbatim  froiii  a  copy  in 
the  library  no^v  belonging  to  congress,  but  formerly  the 
property  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Who  the  author  is  w^e  can- 
not  discover.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  much  clever-^ 
ness,  and  wrote  well.  But  our  readers  will  judge  for 
themselves.  The  name  of  Bacon  is  very  little  known 
to  our  citizens  in  general :  and  this  part  of  our  history 
has  been  \'ailed  in  great  obscurity.  There  are  two  re- 
membrances of  this  extraordinary  man  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Richmond.  A  brook  on  the  north  west  of  the 
city,  which  bears  the  name  of  "  Bacon-quarter  Ijranch," 
is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  fact,  that  on 
that  brook  Bacon  had  his  quarter.  Buck  says  that  ha 
oW'ned  a  plantation  on  Shockoe  creek,  of  Vvhicli  the 
stream  just  mentioned  is  a  branch.  One  of  the  finest 
springs  in  Richmond,  or  its  vicinity,  is  on  the  cast  of  the 
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City,  and  is  called  Bloody-run  spring.  Iti  name  i,^  said 
to  be  dcri^'cd  from  a  sanguinary  conllict  which  ];ucon 
had  with  the  Indians,  on  the  margin  of  the  streamlet 
which  Hows  from  this  spring." 

The  following  account  of  the  original  from  which 
this  document  was  taken,  is  given  by  Mr.  Jelierson,  in 
his  own  words: 

"The  original  manuscript,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
cop}',  was  con.imunicatcd  to  me  by  Mr.  King,  our  late 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  London,  in  a  let- 
ter of  Dec.  20,  1803.  The  transaction  whicii  it  records, 
although  of  little  extent  or  consequence,  is  yet  marked 
on  the  history  of  Virginia  as  having  been  the  onlv  rtv 
focllion  or  insurrection  which  took  place  in  the  colony 
during  the  168  years  of  its  existence  preceding  the i\  mc- 
rican  revolution,  and  one  hundred  years  exact ly  before 
that  event:  in  the  contest  with  the  house  of  Stuart,  it 
only  accompanied  the  steps  of  the  mother  country-. 
The  rebellion  of  Bacon  has  been  little  understood,  it.:$ 
cause  and  course  being  imperfectly  explained  l)y  any  au- 
thentic materials  hitherto  possessed;  this  renders  tho 
present  narrative  of  real  value.  It  apjiears  to  have  i>ecn 
written  by  a  person  intimately  acquainted  with  its  ori- 
gin, progress  and  conclusion,  thirty  years  after  it  took 
place,  when  tlic  passions  of  the  day  had  subsided,  and 
reason  might  take  a  cool  and  deliberalc  review  of  tlio 
transaction.  It  was  written,  too,  not  for  the  pu])lic  e\  (^, 
but  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  minister  Lord  Oxford;  and  the 
candor  and  the  simplicity  of  the  narration  caunot  fail  to 
command  lielief.  On  theoutside  of  thecoverof  the  man- 
uscript is  the  No.  3917  in  one  place,  and  5781  in  an- 
other. Very  possibly  the  one  may  indicate  the  place  it 
held  in  Lord  Oxford's  hl)rary,  and  tire  other  its  number 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  bookseller,  to  ^vhose  hands  it 
came  afterwards ;  for  it  was  at  the  sale  of  tlic  stock  of  a 
bookseller  that  Mr.  King  piuThnscd  it. 

••'  To  bring  tlic  authenticity  of  this  copy  as  near  io 
that  of  the  original  as  1  could,  1  have  mo-i.  c'lrci'idlv 
copied  it  with  my  own  hand.     The  [Kiges  and  iii).r>  vi' 
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the  copy  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the  original; 
the  orthography,  abbreviations,  punctuations,  interUn- 
eations  and  incorrectnesses,  are  preserved,  so  that  it  is  a 
fac  simile  except  as  to  the  form  of  the  letters.  The 
orthography  and  abbreviations  are  evidences  of  the  age 
of  the  writing. 

"  The  author  says  of  himself  that  he  was  a  ptdftt^t; 
that  he  lived  in  Northuml3erland,  but  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  assembly  of  1676  for  the  county  of 
Stafford,  colonel  Mason  being  his  colleague,  of  which 
assembly  Col.  Warner  lo'as  speaker  ;  that  it  was  the 
first  and  should  be  the  last  time  of  his  meddling  with 
public  affairs ;  and  he  subscribes  the  initials  of  his  name 
T.  M.  Whether  the  records  of  the  time  (if  they  still 
exist),  wdth  the  aid  of  these  circumstances,  Aviil  shew 
what  his  name  was,  remains  for  farther  inquiry.'' 

The  manuscript. 

To  the  right  hono'ble  Robert  Harley  esq'r.  her  Mag'tle'g  Prir!cit»a1  Sfecretar)^ 
of  iilate,  and  oue  of  her  most  Hono'ble  Privy  Cotlncil; 

S'r. 

The  great  honor  of  your  command  obliging  my 
pen  to  step  aside  from  its  habituall  element  of  ffigures 
into  this  little  treatise  of  history  ;  which  having  never 
before  experienced,  I  am  like  Sutor  ultra  crepldam, 
and  therefore  dare  pretend  no  more  than  (nakedly)  to 
recoimt  matters  of  ffact. 

Beseeching  yo'r  hono'r  will  vouch  safe  to  allow,  that 
in  30  years,  divers  occurrences  are  laps'd  out  of  mind, 
and  others  imperfectly  retained. 

So  as  the  most  solemn  obediencfe  can  be  now  paid,  is 
to  pursue  the  track  of  barefac'd  truths,  as  close  as  my 
memory  can  recollect,  to  have  seen,  or  believed,  froni 
credible  Ifriends  with  conciii ring  circumstances: 

And  Avhatsoe\  er  yo'r  celebrated  wisdom  shall  fmde 
amise  in  the  composure,  my  intire  dependance  is  upoii 
yo'r  candour  favoiuably  to  accept  these  most  sincere 
endeavo'rs  of        Yo'r  Hon'rs 

Most  devoted  humble  sferv't. 

The  loth  July,  1705.  T.  M. 
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irhe  hegianing  progress  and  conclvs'ion  of  Bacons 

rehelUon  in  Virginia  in  the  years  1675  &  1676. 

About  tlie5^ear  1675,appeai'd  three  prodigies  in  that 
country,  which  from  th'  attending  disasters  were  look'd 
upon  as  ominous  presages. 

The  one  was  a  large  comet  every  evening  for  a  week^ 
or  more  at  South-west ;  thirty  five  degress  high  stream- 
ing hke  a  liorse  taile  westwards,  until!  it  reach'd  (almost) 
the  horison,  and  setting  towards  the  North-west. 

Another  was,  fflights  of  pigieons  in  breadth  nigh  a 
quarter  of  the  mid-hemisphere,  and  of  their  length  was 
no  visible  end  ;  whose  weights  brake  down  the  limbs 
of  large  trees  whereon  these  rested  at  nights,  of  which 
the  ffowlers  shot  abiuidance  and  eat  'em ;  this  sight  put 
the  old  planters  under  the  more  portentous  apprehen- 
sions, because  the  like  was  seen  (as  they  said)  in  the 
year  1640  when  th'  Indians  committed  the  last  massa- 
cre, but  not  after,  until  that  present  year  1675. 

The  third  strange  appearance  was  swarms  of  lllye.^ 
about  an  inch  long,  and  big  as  the  top  of  a  man's  little 
finger,  rising  out  of  spigot  holes  in  the  earth,  which  eat 
the  new  sprouted  leaves  from  the  tops  of  the  trees  v,dtli- 
out  other  harm,  and  in  a  month  left  us. 

My  dwelling  Avas  in  Northumberland,  the  lowest 
county  on  Potomack  river,  Stafford  being  the  upmost, 
where  having  also  a  plantation,  servants,  cattle  &c.  my 
overseer  there  had  agreed  with  one  Rob't.  Hen  to  come 
thither,  and  be  my  herdsman,  who  then  lived  ten  miles 
above  it ;  but  on  a  sabbath  day  morning  in  the  sumer 
anno  1675,  people  in  their  way  to  church,  saw  this  Hen 
lying  thwart  his  threshold,  and  an  Indian  without  the 
door,  both  chopt  on  their  heads,  arms  &  other  parts,  as 
if  done  with  Indian  hatchetts,  th'  Indian  was  dead,  but 
Hen  when  ask'd  who  did  that  ?  answered  Doegs  Doegs, 
and  soon  died,  then  a  boy  came  out  from  under  a  bed, 
where  he  had  hid  himself,  and  told  them,  Indians  had 
come  at  break  of  day  &  done  those  murders. 

ffrom  this  Englishman's  bloud  did  (by  degrees)  arise 
Bacons  rebellion  with  the  following  mischiefs  which 
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overspread  all  Yirginia  (fe  twice  endangered  Maryland, 
as  by  the  ensiieing  account  is  evident. 

Of  this  horrid  action  Coll:  Mason  who  commanded 
the  militia  regiment  of  ffoot  &,  Capt.  Brent  the  troop  of 
horse  in  that  county  (both  dwelling  six  or  eight  miles 
downwards)  having  speedy  notice  raised  30,  or  more 
men,  &.  pursu'd  those  Indians  20  miles  up  ife  4  miles 
over  that  river  into  Maryland,  Avhere  landing  at  dawn 
of  day,  they  found  two  small  paths  each  leader  with  his 
party  took  a  separate  path  and  in  less  than  a  furlong, 
either  found  a  cabin,  which  they  (silently)  surrounded. 
Capt.  Brent  went  to  the  Doegs  cabin  (as  it  proved  to 
be)  who  speaking  the  Indian  tongue  called  to  have  a 
*'  Matchacomicha  wcewhio"  i.  e.  a  councill  called  pre- 
sently such  being  tlie  usuall  manner  with  Indians  (the 
king  came  trembling  forth,  and  wou'd  have  fled,  when 
Capt.  Brent,  catching  hold  of  his  twisted  lock  (which 
was  all  the  hair  he  wore)  told  him  he  Avas  come  for  the 
murderer  of  Rob't  Heft,  tlie  king  pleaded  ignorance  and 
slipt  loos,  whom  Brent  shot  dead  with  his  pistoU,  th'  In- 
dians shot  two  or  three  guns  out  of  the  cabin,  th'  Eng- 
lisli  shot  into  it.  th'  Indians  throng'd  out  at  the  door  and 
fled,  the  English  shot  as  many  os  they  cou'd,  so  that 
they  killed  ten,  as  Capt.  Brent  told  me,  and  brought 
nway  the  kings  son  of  about  8  years  old,  concerning 
whom  is  an  observable  passage,  at  the  end  of  this  expe- 
dition; the  noise  of  this  shooting  awak^n'd  th*  Indiana 
in  the  cabin,  which  Coll:  Mason  had  encompassed, 
who  likewise  rush'd  out  6c  fled,  of  whom  his  company 
(supposing  from  tliat  noise  of  shooting  Brent's  party  to 
be  engaged)  shot  (as  the  Coll:  informed  me)  ffourteen 
before  an  Indian  came,  who  with  both  hands  shook  him 
(friendly)  by  onearm  saying  Susquehanoughsnetougha 
i.  e.  Susquehanaugh  friends  and  fled,  whereupon  he  ran 
amongst  his  men,  crying  out  "Ifor  the  Lords  sake  shoot 
no  more,  these  are  our  friends  the  Susquehanoughs. 

This  unhappy  scene  ended ; — Collo.  Mason  took  the 
king  of  tlie  Doegs  son  home  with  him,  who  lay  ten 
dayc€  in  bed,  as  one  dead^  with  eycB  tS:  mouth  ehutt,  no 
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breath  discern'd,  but  his  body  continuing  warm,  they 
beheved  him  yett  aUve ;  th'  aforenamed  Capt.  Bront 
(a  papisit)  coming  thither  on  a  visit,  and  seeing  his  Uttle 
prisener  thus  languishing  said  "perhaps  he  ispawewawd 
i.  e.  bewitch'd,  and  tliat  he  had  heard  baptism  was  an 
effectual  remedy  against  witchcraft  wherefore  advis'd  to 
baptise  him  Collo.  Mason  answered,  no  minister  cou'd 
be  had  in  many  miles;  Brent  replied  3'0'r  clerk  Mr. 
Dobson  may  do  that  office,  which  was  done  by  the 
church  of  England  liturgy ;  Coll:  Mason  with  Capt. 
Brent  god  fathers  and  Mrs.  Mason  godmother,  my  over- 
seer Mr.  Pimet  being  present  from  whom  I  first  heard 
it,  and  which  all  th'  other  persons  (afterwards)  affirmed 
to  me ;  the  ffour  men  returned  to  drinking  punch,  but 
Mrs,  Mason  staying  &  looking  on  the  child,  it  open'd 
the  eyes,  and  })reath'd  whereat  she  ran  for  a  cordial, 
which  he  took  from  a  spoon,  gaping  for  more  and  so 
(by  degrees)  recovered,  tho'  before  his  baptism,  they  had 
often  txyed  the  same  meancs  but  cou'd  not  by  no  endea- 
vours wrench  open  his  teeth. 

This  was  taken  for  a  convincing  proofe  against  infi- 
delity. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  the  Susqueha- 
nougJis  were  newly  driven  from  their  hal^itations,  at  the 
head  of  Chesepiack  bay,  by  the  Cinela-Indians,  down 
to  the  head  of  Potomack,  where  they  sought  protection 
under  the  Pascataway  Indians,  who  liad  a  fort  near  the 
head  of  that  river,  and  also  were  our  firiends. 

After  this  unfortunate  exploit  of  Mason  &  Brent,  one 
or  two  being  kill'd  in  Stafford,  boats  of  war  were  equipt 
to  prevent  excursions  over  the  river,  and  at  the  same  time 
murders  being  likewise  committed  in  Maryland,  by 
whom  not  known,  on  either  side  the  river,  both  coun- 
trys  raised  their  quota's  of  a  thousand  men,  upon  whose 
coming  before  the  ffort,  th'  Indians  sent  out  4  of  their 
great  men,  who  ask'd  the  reason  of  that  hostile  ap- 
pearance, what  they  said  more  or  offered  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  heard;  but  our  two  commanders  caused 
them  to  be  (mstantly)  slaine,  after  whicli  the  Indiana 
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made  an  obstinate  resistance  shooting  many  of  our  men, 
and  making  frequent,  fierce  and  bloody  sallyes;  and 
when  they  were  call'd  to,  or  offered  parley,  gave  no  other 
answer,  than  "  where  are  our  four  Cockarouses,  i.  e. 
great  men? 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  march'd  out  seventy  five 
Indians  with  their  women  children  &c.  who  by  moon 
light  past  our  guards  hollowing  &.  firing  att  them  with- 
out opposition  having  3  or  4  decrepits  in  the  ffbrt. 

The  next  morning  th'  English  followed,  but  could 
not,  or  (for  fear  of  ambuscades)  would  not  overtake 
these  desperate  fugitives  the  number  we  lo,:;t  inthatseige 
I  did  not  hear  was  published. 

The  walls  of  this  ffort  were  high  banks  of  earth, 
with  fiankers  having  many  loop-holes,  and  a  ditch  round 
all,  and  without  this  a  row  of  tall  trees  fastened  3.  feet 
deep  in  the  earth,  their  bodies  from  5.  to  8.  inches  diam- 
eter, watled  6.  mches  apart  to  shoot  through  with  the 
tops  twisted  together,  and  also  artificially  wrought,  as 
our  men  could  make  no  breach  to  storm  it,  nor  (being 
low  land)  could  they  undermine  it  by  reason  of  water 
neither  had  they  cannon  to  batter  itt,  so  that  'twas  not 
taken,  untill  ffamine  drove  the  Indians  out  of  it. 

These  escaped  Indians  (forsaking  Maryland)  took 
their  rout  over  the  head  of  that  river,  and  thence  over 
the  heads  of  Rappahanock  &  York  rivers,  killing  whom 
they  found  of  the  upmost  plantations  untill  they  came 
to  the  head  of  James  river,  where  (with  Bacon  and 
others)  they  slew  Mr.  Bacon's  overseer  whom  he  much 
loved,  and  one  of  his  servants,  whose  bloud  hee  vowed 
to  revenge  if  possible. 

In  these  fright  full  times  the  most  exposed  small  fa- 
milies withdrew  into  our  houses  of  better  numbers,  which 
we  fortified  with  palisadoes  &  redoubts,  neighbours  in 
bodys  joined  their  labours  from  each  plantation  to  others 
alternately,  taking  their  arms  into  the  fiields,  and  setting 
centinels  ;  no  man  stirrd  out  of  door  unarm'd.  Indians 
were  (ever  &.  anon)  espied,  three  4.  5.  or.  6.  in  a  party 
lurking  throughout  the  whole  land,  vet  [\yhat  was  re- 
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markablej  I  rarely  heard  of  any  houses  burnt,  iho'  abun- 
dance was  forsaken,  nor  ever,  of  any  corn  or  tobacco  cut 
up,  or  other  injury  done,  besides  murders,  except  the  kill- 
ing a  very  few  cattle  and  swine. 

Frequent  complaints  of  bloudsheds  were  sent  to  Sr. 
Wm.  Berkeley  (then  Govern'r)  from  the  heads  of  the 
rivers,  which  were  as  often  answ^ered  with  promises  of 
assistance. 

These  at  the  heads  of  James  and  York  rivers  (having" 
now  most  people  destroyed  by  the  Indians  flight  thither 
from  Potomack)  grew  impatient  at  the  many  slaughters 
of  their  neighbours  and  rose  for  their  own  defence,  who 
chusing  Mr.  Bacon  for  their  leader,  sent  oftentimes  to 
the  Govern'r,  humbly  beseeching  a  comission  to  go 
against  those  Indians  at  their  own  charge  which  his 
hono'r  as  often  promised  but  did  not  send  ;  the  miste- 
ryes  of  these  delays,  were  wondred  at  and  which  I  ne'er 
heard  coud  penetrate  into,  other  than  the  eflects  of  his 
passion,  and  a  new  (not  to  be  mentioned)  occasion  of 
avarice,  to  both  which  he  was  (by  the  common  vogue) 
more  than  a  little  addicted  ;  whatever  were  the  popular 
surmizes  &  murmurings  viz't. 

"  that  no  bullets  would  pierce  bever  skins. 

"  rebells  forfeitures  would  be  loyall  inheritances  &g, 

During  these  protractions  and  people  often  slaine, 
most  or  all  the  officers,  civil  <fe  military  with  as  many 
dwellers  next  the  heads  of  the  rivers  as  made  up  300. 
men  taking  Mr.  Bacon  for  their  command'r  met,  and 
concerted  together,  the  danger  of  going  without  a  com- 
iss'n  on  the  one  part,  and  the  continuall  murders  of 
their  neighbors  oh  the  other  part  (not  knowing  whose  or 
how  many  of  their  own  turns  might  be  next)  and  came 
to  this  resolution  viz't  to  prepare  themselves  with  neces- 
saries for  a  march,  but  interim  to  send  again  for  a  com- 
ission, whichif  could  or  could  not  be  obtayned  by  a 
certaine  day,  they  woud  proceed  comission  or  no  comis- 
sion, 

This  day  lapsing  &  no  com'n  come,  they  marched 
into  the  wilderness  in  quest  of  these  Indians  after  whom 
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the  GoveiiiT  sent  his  proclamation,  denouncing  all  re- 
bell-s,  who  shoud  not  return  within  a  hmited  day,  where- 
upon those  of  estates  obey'd;  but  Mr.  Bacon  with  57. 
men  proceeded  until  their  provisions  were  near  spent, 
without  finding  enemy's  Avhen  coming  nigh  a  flfort  of 
ffriend  Indians,  onth'  other  side  a  branch  of  James  river, 
they  desired  reliefe  offering  paym't.  which  these  Indians 
kindly  promised  to  help  them  with  on  the  morrow,  but 
put  them  off  with  promises  untill  the  third  day,  so  as 
having  then  eaten  their  last  morsells  they  could  not  re- 
turn, but  must  have  starved  in  the  way  homeward  and 
now  'twas  suspected,  these  Indians  had  received  private 
messages  from  the  Govern'r  &  those  to  be  the  causes  of 
these  delusive  procrastinations;  whereupon  the  English 
waded  shoulder  deep  thro'  that  branch  of  the  ffort  pali- 
sado's  still  intreating  and  tendering  pay,  for  victuals  ; 
but  that  evening  a  shot  from  the  place  they  left  on  th' 
other  side  of  that  branch  kill'd  one  of  Mr.  Bacon's  men, 
w^hich  made  them  believe,  those  in  the  ffort  had  sent  for 
other  Indians  to  come  behind  'em  &  cut  'em  off. 

Hereupon  they  fired  the  palisado's,  storm'd  <fe  burnt 
the  ffort  &  cabins,  and  (with  the  losse  of  three  English) 
slew  150  Indians.  The  circumstances  of  this  expe- 
dic'n  Mr.  Bacon  entertain'd  me  with,  at  his  own  cham- 
ber, on  a  visit  I  made  him,  the  occasion  w^hereof  is  here^ 
after  mentioned. 

ffrom  hence  they  return'd  home  ^\'here  writts  w^ere 
come  up  to  elect  members  for  an  assembly,  when  Mr. 
Bacon  was  unanimously  chosen  for  one,  who  coming 
down  the  river  was  commanded  by  a  ship  with  guns  to 
come  on  board,  where  waited  Major  Houe  the  high 
sheriff  of  James  town  ready  to  seize  him,  by  whom  he 
was  carried  down  to  the  Govern'r  &  by  him  receiv'd 
with  a  surprizing  civility  in  the  following  words  ^'  Mr. 
Bacon  you  had  forgot  to  be  a  gentleman."  No,  may  it 
please  yo'r  hono'r  answcr'd  Mr.  Bacon ;  then  replyed 
the  Goven'r  I'l  take  yo'r  parol,  and  gave  him  his  liberty: 
in  March  1675-6  writts  came  up  to  Stafford  to  choose 
theii-  two  members  for  an  assembly  to  meet  in  Mav  \ 
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when  CoUo.  Mason  Capt.  Brent  and  other  gentlemen  of 
that  county,  invited  me  to  stand  a  candidate  ;  a  matter 
I  Uttle  dreamt  of,  having  never  had  inchnac'ons  to  tam- 
per in  the  precarious  intrigues  of  Govern't.  and  my 
hands  being  full  of  my  own  business :  they  press't  se- 
verall  cogent  argum'ts.  and  I  having  considerable  debts 
in  that  county,  besides  my  plantation  concerns,  where 
(in  one  &  tli'  other)  I  had  much  more  severely  suffered, 
than  any  of  themselves  by  th'  Indian  disturbances  in 
the  summer  <fe  Avinter  foregoing.  I  held  it  not  [then] 
discreet  to  disoblige  the  rulers  of  it,  so  Coll:  Mason  with 
myself  were  elected  without  objection,  he  at  time  con- 
venient went  on  horse  back ;  I  took  my  sloop  &  the 
morning  I  arriv'd  to  James  town  after  a  weeks  voyage, 
was  welcom'd  with  the  strange  acclamations  of  AWs 
Over  Bacon  is  taken,  having  not  heard  at  home  of  these 
Southern  com'otions,  other  than  rumours  like  idle  tales, 
of  one  Bacon  risen  up  in  rebellion,  no  body  knew  for 
what,  concerning  the  Indians. 

The  next  forenoon,  th'  Assembly  being  met  in  a 
chamber  over  the  Generall  court  &  our  Speaker  chosen, 
the  Govern'r  sent  for  us  down,  where  his  hono'r  with  a 
pathetic  emphasis  made  a  short  abrupt  speech  wherein 
were  these  words. 

"  If  they  had  killed  my  grandfather  and  my  grand- 
'^  mother,  my  father  and  mother  and  all  my  friends,  yet 
'^  if  they  had  come  to  treat  of  peace,  they  ought  to  have 
'^  gone  in  peace,  and  sat  down. 

The  two  chief  commanders  at  the  forementioned 
seige,  who  slew  the  ffour  Indian  great  men,  being  pre- 
sent and  part  of  our  assembly. 

The  Govern'r  stood  up  againe  and  said  "  if  there  be 
"joy  in  the  presence  of  the  Angels  over  one  sinner  that 
"  repenteth,  there  is  joy  now,  for  we  have  a  penitent  sin- 
"  ner  come  before  us,  call  Mr.  Bacon  ;  then  did  Mr.  Ba- 
con upon  one  knee  at  the  bar  deHver  a  sheet  of  paper 
confessing  his  crimes,  and  begging  pardon  of  god  the 
king  and  the  Govern'r  Avhereto  [after  a  short  pause]  he 
aiiswered  "  God  forgive  you,  I  forgive  you,  thrice  repeat- 
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ing  the  same  words  ;  when  CoUo.  Cole  [one  of  council] 
saidj  "  and  all  that  were  with  him,  Yea,  said  the  Gover- 
nor &.  all  that  were  Avith  him,  twenty  or  more  persons 
being  then  in  irons  who  were  taken  coming  down  m  the 
eame  &  other  vessels  with  Mr.  Bacon. 

About  a  minute  after  this  the  Govern'r  starting  up 
from  his  chair  a  third  time  said  "  Mr.  Bacon  !  if  you 
will  live  civilly  but  till  next  Quarter  court  [doubling  the 
words]  but  till  next  Quarter  court,  He  promise  to  restore 
you  againe  to  yo'r  place,  there  pointing  with  his  hand 
to  Mr.  Bacons  seat,  he  having  been  of  the  Councill  be- 
fore these  trouljles,  tho'  he  had  been  a  very  short  time 
in  Virginia  but  was  deposed  by  the  foresaid  proclamac'on, 
and  in  the  afternoon  passing  by  the  court  door,  in  my 
way  up  to  our  chamber,  I  saw  Mr.  Bacon  on  his  quon- 
dam seat  with  the  Govern'r  &  councill.  which  seemed  a 
marvellous  indulgence  to  one  whom  he  had  so  lately 
proscribed  as  a  rebell. 

The  Govern'r  had  directed  us  to  consider  of  means 
for  security  from  th'  Indian  insults  and  to  defray  the 
charge  <fcc.  advising  us  to  beware  of  two  rogues  amongst 
us,  naming  Laurence  and  Drumond  both  dwelling  at 
James  town  60  who  were  not  at  the  Pascataway  siege. 

But  at  our  entrance  upon  businesse,  some  gentlemen 
took  this  opportunity  to  endeavour  the  redressing  several! 
grievances  the  country  then  labour'd  under,  motions 
were  made  for  inspecting  the  publick  revenues,  the  Col- 
lectors accompts  &c.  and  so  far  was  proceeded  as  to  name 
part  of  a  committee  whereof  Mr.  Bristol  [now  in  Lon- 
don] was  and  myself  another,  when  we  were  interrupted 
by  pressing  messages  from  the  Govern'r  to  medle  with 
nothing  untill  the  Indian  business  was  dispatch'i. 

This  debate  rose  high,  but  was  overruled  and  I  have 
not  heard  that  these  inspections  have  since  then  been 
insisted  upon,  tho  such  of  that  indigent  people  as  had 
no  ])enefit3  from  the  taxes  groaned  under  our  being  thus 
overborn. 

The  next  thing  was  a  Co'mittee  for  the  Indian  af- 
faires, whereof  in  appointing  members,  myself  was  un- 
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willingly  nominated  having  no  knowledge  in  martiall 
preparations,  and  after  our  names  were  taken,  some  of 
the  house  moved  for  sending  2.  of  our  members  to  in- 
treat  the  Govern 'r  wou'd  please  to  assign .  two  of  his 
councill  to  sit  with,  and  assist  us  in  our  debates,  as  had 
been  usuall.  ^ 

When  seeing  all  silent  looking  each  at  other  with 
many  discontented  faces,  I  adventur'd  to  offer  my  hum- 
ble opinion  to  the  Speaker  "  for  the  co'mittee  to  form 
''  methods  as  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  house  as  we 
''  could,  and  report  'em  whereby  they  woud  more  clearly 
''  see,  on  what  points  to  give  the  Govern'r  and  Councill 
^*  that  trouble  if  perhaps  it  might  be  needfull." 

These  few  words  rais'd  an  uproar;  one  party  urging 
hard  "  it  had  been  customary  and  ought  not  to  ]:»e  omit- 
ted ;"  whereto  Mr.  Presley  my  neighbor  an  old  assem- 
bly man,  sitting  next  me,  rose  up,  and  [in  a  blundering 
manner  replied]  "  tis  true,  it  has  been  customar}^,  but  if 
"  we  have  any  bad  customes  amongst  us,  we  are  come 
"  here  to  mend  'em"  which  set  the  house  in  a  laughter. 

This  was  huddFd  off  without  coming  to  a  vote,  and 
so  the  Co'mittee  must  submit  to  be  overaw'd,  and  have 
every  carpt  at  expression  carried  streight  to  the  Govern'r. 

Our  co'mittee  being  sat,  the  Queen  of  Pamunky 
[descended  from  Oppechankenough  a  former  Emperor 
of  Virginia]  was  introduced,  who  entred  the  chamber 
with  a  comportment  graceful  to  admiration,  bringing  on 
her  right  hand  an  Englishman  interpreter,  and  on  the 
left  her  son  a  stripling  twenty  years  of  age,  she  having 
round  her  head  a  plat  of  black  &  white  wampam 
peague  three  inches  broad  in  imitation  of  a  croAvn,  and 
was  cloathed  in  a  mantle  of  dress't  deerskins  with  the 
hair  outwards  <fe  the  edge  cut  round  6  inches  deep  which 
made  strings  resembling  twisted  fringe  from  the  shoul- 
ders to  the  feet ;  thus  with  grave  courtlike  gestures  and 
a  majestick  air  in  her  face,  she  walk'd  up  our  long  room 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  where  after  a  few  intrea- 
ties  she  sat  down  ;  th'  interpreter  and  her  son  standing 
by  her  on  either  side  as  tlie}^  had  walk'd  up,  ou.r  chair- 
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man  asked  her  what  men  she  would  lend  us  for  guides 
in  the  wilderness  and  to  assist  us  against  our  enemy  In- 
dians, she  spake  to  th'  interpreter  to  inform  her  what 
the  chairman  said,  [tlio  we  believed  she  understood  him] 
he  told  us  she  bid  him  ask  her  son  to  whom  the  Eng- 
hsh  tongue  was  familiar,  &  who  was  reputed  the  son  of 
an  English  colonel,  yet  neither  wou'd  he  speak  to  or 
seem  to  understand  the  Chairman  but  th'  interpreter  told 
us  he  referred  all  to  his  mother,  who  being  againe  urged 
she  after  a  little  musing  with  an  earnest  passionate  coun- 
tenance as  if  tears  were  ready  to  gush  out  and  a  fervent 
sort  of  expression  made  a  harangue  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  often  interlacing  [with  a  high  shrill  voice  <fc 
vehement  passion]  these  Avords  "Tatapatomoi  Chepiack, 
i.  e.  Tatapatomoi  dead  :  Coll:  Hill  being  next  me,  shook 
his  head,  I  ask'd  him  what  was  the  matter,  he  told  me 
all  she  said  was  too  true  to  our  shame,  and  that  his  father 
was  generall  in  that  battle,  where  diverse  3^ears  before 
Tatapatamoi  her  husband  had  led  a  hundred  of  his  In- 
dians in  help  to  th'  English  against  our  former  enemy 
Indians,  and  was  there  slaine  with  most  of  his  men  ; 
for  which  no  compensation  [at  all]  had  been  to  that  day 
rendered  to  her  wherewith  she  now  upl.iraided  us. 

Her  discourse  endinsr  and  our  morose  Chairman  not 
advancing  one  cold  Avord  towards  asswaging  the  anger 
and  grief  her  speech  and  demeanour  manifested  under 
her  oppression,  nor  taking  any  notice  of  all  she  had  said, 
neither  considering  that  we  (then)  were  in  our  great  ex- 
igency, supplicants  to  her  for  a  favour  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  former,  for  Avhich  Ave  did  not  deny  the  having 
been  so  ingrate  he  rudely  push'd  againe  the  same  ques- 
tion''Avhat  Indians  AA^ill  you  noAv  contribute  &c?  of 
this  disregard  she  signified  her  resentment  by  a  disdain- 
ful aspect,  and  turning  her  head  half  aside,  sate  mute 
till  that  same  c^uestion  being  press't  a  third  time,  she  not 
returning  her  face  to  the  board,  ansAvered  Avith  a  Ioav 
slighting  voice  in  her  OAvn  language  '"'six,  but  being  fur- 
ther iinportunVl  she  sitting  a  little  Avhile  sullen,  Avithout 
uttering  a  Avord  between  said  "tAvehe,  tho  she  then  had 
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a  hundred  and  fifty  Indian  men,  in  her  town,  and  so 
rose  up  and  gravely  walked  away,  aa  not  pleased  with 
her  treatment. 

Whilst  some  dales  past  in  selling  the  (Quota's  of  men 
arms  Jtnd  amunic'on  provisions  <fec.  each  county  was  to 
furnish  one  morning  early  a  bruit  ran  about  the  town 
Bacon  is  fled  Bacon  is  fled,  whereupon  I  went  straight 
to  Mr.  Laurence,  who  (formerly)  was  of  Oxford  uni- 
versity, and  for  wit  learning  and  sobriety  was  equall'd 
there  by  few,  and  who  some  years  before  [as  Col:  Lee 
tlio  one  of  the  councill  &  a  friend  of  the  Govern'rs  in- 
form'd  me]  had  been  partially  treated  at  law,  for  a  con- 
siderable estate  on  behalf  of  a  corrupt  favourite;  which 
Laurence  complaining  loudly  of,  the  Govern'r  bore  him 
a  grudge  and  riow  shaking  his  head,  said  "  old  treache- 
"  rous  villain,  and  that  his  house  was  searcht  that  morn- 
-  ing,  at  day  break,  but  Bacon  was  escaped  into  the  coun- 
^-  try,  having  intimation  that  the  Govern'rs  generosity 
"  in  pardoning  him  and  his  followers  and  restoring  him 
*'  to  his  seat  in  councill,  were  no  other  than  previous 
"  wheadles  to  amuse  him  &  his  adherents  (fe  to  circum- 
*'  vent  them  by  stratagem,  forasmuch  as  the  taking  Mr. 
-'  Bacon  again  into  the  councill  was  first  to  Ivisep  him  out 
^'  of  the  assembly,  and  in  the  next  place  the  Govern'r 
-*'  knew  the  country  people  Avere  hastning  down  with 
*'  dread  full  threatnings  to  double  revenge  all  wrongs 
^'  shou'd  be  done  to  Mr.  Bacon  or  his  men,  or  whoever 
"  shou'd  have  had  the  least  hand  in  'em." 

And  so  much  was  true  that  this  Mr.  young  Nathan- 
iel Bacon  [not  yet  arrived  to  30  years]  had  a  nigh  rela- 
tion namely  Colo.  Nathaniel  Bacon  of  long  standing  in 
the  council  a  very  rich  politick  man,  and  childless,  de- 
signing this  kinsman  for  his  heir,  who  [not  without 
much  paines]  had  prevailed  with  his  uneasy  cousin  to 
deliver  the  forcmentioned  written  recantation  at  the  bar, 
having  compiled  it  ready  to  his  hand  &  by  whose;- 
meanes  'twas  supposed  that  timely  intimation  was  con-  ' 
vey'd  to  the  young  gentleman  to  flee  for  his  life,  and  also 
in  3.  or  four  daics  after  Mr.  Bacon  was  first  seiz'd  I  saw 
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abundance  of  men  in  town  come  thither  from  the  heada 
of  the  rivers,  who  finding  him  restored  &  his  men  at 
hbertVj  retmn'd  home  satisfied ;  a  few  daies after  which, 
the  Govern'r  seeing  all  quiet,  gave  out  private  warrants 
to  take  him  againe,  intending  as  was  thought  to  raise 
the  militia  and  so  to  dispose  things  as  to  prevent  his 
friends  from  gathering  any  more  into  a  like  numerous 
body  and  coming  down  a  second  time  to  save  him. 

In  three  or  fl^our  daies  after  this  escape,  upon  news 
that  Mr.  Bacon  was  30  mjles  up  the  river,  at  the  head  of 
four  hundred  men,  the  Govern'r  sent  to  the  parts  adja- 
cent, on  both  sides  Janics  river  for  the  militia  and  all  the 
men  that  could  be  gotten  to  come  and  defend  the  town, 
expres's  came  almost  hourly  of  th'  army's  approaches, 
who  in  less  than  four  daies  after  the  first  account  of  'em 
att  2.  of  the  clock  entred  the  town,  without  being  with^ 
stood,  and  form'd  a  body  upon  a  green,  not  a  flight  shot 
from  the  end  of  the  State  house  of  horse  and  fibot,  as 
well  regular  as  veteran  troops,  Avho  forthwith  possess! 
themselves  of  all  the  avenues,  disarming  all  in  the  town 
and  coming  thither  in  boats  or  by  land. 

In  half  an  hour  after  this  the  drum  beat  for  the  house 
to  meet,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  more  Mr.  Bacon  came 
with  a  file  of  fl^usileers  on  either  hand  near  the  corner 
of  the  State-house  where  the  Govern'r.  and  councill 
went  forth  to  him  ;  we  saw  from  the  window  the  Gov- 
ern'r. open  his  breast,  and  Bacon  strutting  betwixt  hia 
two  files  of  men  with  his  left  arm  on  Kenbow  flinging 
his  right  arm  every  way  both  like  men  distracted  ;  and 
if  in  this  moment  of  fury,  that  enraged  multitude  had 
fain  upon  the  Govern'r  &  councill  we  of  the  assembly 
expected  the  same  imediate  fate ;  I  stept  down  and 
amongst  the  crowd  of  Spectators  found  the  seamen  of 
my  sloop,  who  pray'd  me  not  to  stir  from  them,  w^hen 
in  two  minutes,  the  Govern'r  Avalk'd  towards  his  private 
apartm't.  a  Coits  cast  distant  at  th'  other  end  of  the 
Statehouse,  the  gentlemen  of  the  councill  following 
him,  and  after  them  wallied  Mr.  Bacon  with  outragious 
postures  of  his  head  arms  body  6c  Icggs,  often  tossing 
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his  liaiidfrom  his  sword  to  J  i  is  hat  and  after  him  came  a 
detachment  of  fliisileers  (musketts  not  being  then  in 
nse)  who  with  their  cocks  bent  presented  their  ffusils  at 
at  window  of  the  assembly  chamber  filled  with  faces, 
repeating  with  menacing  voices  "  we  will  have  it,  we 
will  have  it,"  half  a  minute  when  as  one  of  our  house  a 
person  known  to  many  of  them,  shook  his  handkercher 
out  at  the  window,  "  saying  you  shall  have  it,  you  shall 
have  it,"  3  or  4  times  ;  at  these  words  the}'  sate  down 
their  fusils  unbent  their  locks  and  stood  still  untill  Ba- 
con coming  back,  they  followed  him  to  their  main  body; 
in  this  hubub  a  servant  of  mine  got  so  nigh  as  to  hear 
the  Govern'rs  words,  and  also  followed  Mr.  Bacon,  and 
heard  what  he  said,  who  came  &  told  me,  that  when 
the  Govern!'  opened  his  l^reast  he  said,  ''  here  !  shoot 
me,  foregod  fair  mark,  shoot ;  often  rehearsing  the  same, 
without  any  other  words ;  whereto  Mr.  Bacon  answer'd 
'•  No  may  it  please  yo'r  hono'r  we  will  not  hurt  a  hair 
''  of  yo'r  head,  nor  of  any  other  mans,  we  are  come  for 
'•  a  Co'mission  to  save  our  lives  from  th'  Indians,  which 
"  you  have  so  often  pronnsed,  and  now  we  will  have  it 
*^  before  we  go." 

But  Avhen  Mr.  Bacon  followed  the  Govern'r  &.  Coun- 
cill  with  the  forementioned  impetuous  (like  delirious) 
actions  whiPst  that  party  presented  their  ffusils  at  the 
window  full  of  ffaces,  lie  said  '•  Dam  my  bloud  Tie  kill 
'•  Govcrn'rCouncillassembly  (fe  all,  and  then  I'le  sheath 
*'  my  sword  in  my  own  hearts  bloud;"  and  afterwards 
'twas  said  Bacon  had  given  a  signal  to  his  men  who 
presented  their  fusils  at  those  gasing  out  at  the  window 
that  if  he  should  draw  his  sword,  they  were  on  sight 
of  it  to  fire,  and  slay  us,  so  near  was  tlie  masacre  of  us 
all  that  very  minnte,  had  Bacon  in  that  paroxism  of 
phrentick  fury  but  drawn  his  sword,  before  the  pacifick 
handkercher  was  shaken  out  at  window. 

In  an  hour  or  more  after  these  violent  concussions 
Mr.  Bacon  came  up  to  oiu'  chamber  and  desired  a  co'mis- 
sion from  us  to  go  against  the  Indians ;  our  Speaker  sat 
silent,  when  one  Mr.  Blayton  a  neighi)or  to  Mr.  Bacon 
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&  elected  with  him  a  member  of  assembly  for  the  same 
county  (who therefore  durst  speak  to  him)  made  answer, 
"  'twas  not  in  our  province,  or  power,  nor  of  any  other, 
"  save  the  king's  viceregent  our  Govern'r,  he  press'd 
hard  nigh  half  an  hours  harangue  on  the  preserving 
our  lives  from  the  Indians,  inspecting  the  pul^lick  reve- 
nues, th'  exorbitant  taxes  and  redressing  the  grievan- 
ces and  calamities  of  that  deplorable  country,  whereto 
having  no  other  answer  he  went  away  dissatisfied. 

Next  day  there  was  a  rumour  the  Govern'r  &  coun- 
cill  had  agreed  Mr.  Bacon  shou'd  have  a  co'mission  to  go 
Generall  of  the  fforces,  we  then  were  raising,  where- 
upon I  being  a  member  of  Stafford,  the  most  northern 
frontier,  and  where  the  war  begun,  considering  that 
Mr.  Bacon  dwelling  in  the  most  Southern  tfrontier, 
county,  might  the  less  regard  the  parts  I  represented,  I 
went  to  Coll:  Cole  (an  active  member  of  the  councill) 
desiring  his  advice,  if  applicac'ons  to  Mr.  Bacon  on  that 
subject  were  then  seasonable  and  safe,  which  he  appro- 
ving and  earnestly  advising,  I  went  to  Mr.  Laurence 
who  was  esteemed  Mr.  Bacon's  principall  consultant,  to 
whom  he  took  me  with  him,  and  there  left  me  where  I 
was  entertained  2  or  3  hours  wiih  the  particular  re- 
lac'ons  of  diverse  before  recited  transactions  ;  and  as  to 
the  matter  I  spake  of,  lie  told  me,  the  Govern'r  had  in- 
deed promised  him  the  command  of  the  forces,  and  if 
his  hono'r  shou'd  keep  his  word  (which  he  doubted)  he 
assured  me  "  the  like  care  shou'd  be  taken  of  the  remo* 
"  test  corners  in  the  land,  as  of  his  own  dwelling-house, 
*'  and  pray'd  me  to  advise  him  what  persons  in  those 
"  parts  were  most  fit  to  bear  commands."  I  frankly 
gave  him  my  opinion  that  the  most  satisfactory  gentle- 
men to  govern'r  &  people,  wou'd  be  co'manders  of  the 
militia,  Avherewith  he  was  well  pleased,  and  himself 
wrote  a  list  of  those  nominated. 

That  evening  I  made  known  what  had  past  with 
Mr.  Bacon  to  my  colleague  Coll:  Mason  [Avhose  bottle 
attendance  doul^ted  my  task]  the  matter  he  liked  well, 
but  questioned  the  Govern'rs  approl)ation  of  it. 
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I  confess'd  the  case  required  sedate  thoughts,  reason- 
ing, that  he  and  such  hke  gentlemen  must  either 
co'mand  or  be  co'manded,  and  if  on  their  denials  Mr. 
Bacon  should  take  distaste,  and  be  constrained  to  ap- 
point co'manders  out  of  the  rabble,  the  Govern'r  him- 
self with  the  persons  &  estates  of  all  in  the  land  woud 
be  at  their  dispose,  whereby  their  own  mine  might  be 
owing  to  themselves;  in  this  he  agreed  &  said  "  If  the 
*'  Govern'r  woud  give  his  own  co'mission  he  woud  be 
''  content  to  serve  under  General  Bacon  [as  now  he  be- 
"  gan  to  be  intituled]  but  first  would  consult  other  gen- 
''  tlemen  in  the  same  circumstances ;  who  all  concurr'd 
'twas  the  most  safe  barrier  in  view  against  pernicious 
designes,  if  such  should  be  put  in  practice  ;  with  this  I 
acquainted  Mr.  Laurence  who  went  [rejoicing]  to  Mr. 
Bacon  with  the  good  tidings,  that  the  militia  com'an- 
ders  were  inclined  to  serve  under  him,  as  their  Generall, 
in  case  the  Governor  would  please  to  give  them  his  own 
co'missions. 

Wee  of  the  house  proceeded  to  finish  the  bill  for  the 
war,  Avliich  by  the  assent  of  the  Govern'r  and  councill 
being  past  into  an  act,  the  Govern'r  sent  us  a  letter  di- 
rected to  his  majesty,  wherein  were  these  words  ^-Ihave 
^'  above  30  years  governed  the  most  flourishing  country 
^'  the  sun  ever  shone  over,  but  am  now  encompassed 
"  with  rebellion  like  waters  in  every  respect  like  to  that 
•^^  of  Massanello  except  their  leader,  and  of  like  import 
was  the  substance  of  that  letter.  But  we  did  not  believe 
Jiis  hono'r  sent  us  all  he  wrote  his  majesty. 

Some  judicious  gentlemen  of  our  house  likewise 
penn'd  a  letter  or  remonstrance  to  be  sent  his  Maj'tie, 
setting  forth  the  gradations  of  those  erupc'ons,  and  tw^o 
or  three  of  them  with  Mr.  ]\Iinge  our  clerk  brought  it 
me  to  compile  a  few  lines  for  the  conclusion  of  it, 
which  I  did  [tho'  not  without  regret  in  those  watchful! 
times,  when  every  man  had  eyps  on  him,  but  what  I 
wrote  was  with  all  possible  deferrence  to  the  Govern'r 
end  in  the  most  soft  terms  my  pen  cou'd  find  the  case 
to  admit. 
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Col.  Spencer  being-  my  neighbor  &  intimate  friend, 
and  a  prevalent  member  in  the  council  I  pray'd  him  to 
intreat  the  Govern'r  we  might  be  dissolved,  for  that  was 
my  first  and  should  be  my  last  going  astray  from  my 
wonted  sphere  of  merchandize  &.  other  my  private 
concernments  into  the  dark  and  slippery  meanders  of 
court  eml)arrasments,  he  told  me  the  Govern'r  had  not 
[then]  determined  his  intention,  but  he  wou'd  move  liis 
hono'r  about  itt,  and  in  2  or  3  days  we  were  dissolved, 
which  I  was  most  heartily  glad  of,  because  of  my  get- 
ting loose  againe  from  being  hampered  amongst  those 
pernicious  entanglem'ts  in  the  labyrinths  &,  snares  of 
state  ambiguities,  <fe  which  untill  then  I  had  not  seen 
the  practice  nor  tlie  dangers  of,  for  it  was  observ'd  that 
severall  of  the  members  had  secret  badges  of  distinction 
fixt  upon  'em,  as  not  docill  enough  to  gallop  the  future 
races,  that  court  seem'd  dispos'd  to  lead  'em,  whose 
maxims  I  had  oft  times  heard  whisper'd  before,  and 
then  found  confirm'd  by  diverse  considerate  gentlem'n 
viz't.  '•'  that  the  wise  &  the  rich  were  prone  to  ffaction 
''  &  sedition  but  the  fools  &  poor  were  easy  to  be  gov- 
"  erned." 

Many  members  being  met  one  evening  nigh  sunsett, 
to  take  our  leaves  each  of  other,  in  order  next  day  to  re- 
turn homewards,  came  Gen'll.  Bacon  with  his  handfull 
of  unfolded  papers  &  overlooking  us  round,  walking 
in  the  room  said  '•  which  of  these  Gentlem'n  shall  I  in- 
"  terest  to  write  a  few  words  for  me,  where  every  one 
looking  aside  as  not  willing  to  meddle  ;  Mr.  Lawrence 
pointed  at  me  saying  "  that  gentleman  writes  very  well 
which  I  endeavouring  to  excuse  Mr.  Bacon  came  stoop- 
ing to  the  ground  and  said  '•  pray  S'r  Do  me  the  ho'r  to 
write  a  hne  for  me." 

This  surprising  accostm't  shoekt  me  into  a  melan- 
choly consternation^  dreading  upon  one  hand,  that  Staf- 
ford county  would  feel  the  smart  of  his  resentment,  if  I 
should  refuse  him  whose  favour  I  had  so  latel}^  sought 
and  been  generously  promised  on  their  behalf;  and  on 
th'  other  hand  fearing  the  Governors  di;^:plcasure  who  I 
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knew  woiul  soon  hear  of  it ;  what  scein'd  most  prudent 
?Lt  this  liazardoiis  dilemma  Avas  to  obviate  tlie  present 
impending  peril ;  So  Mr.  Bacon  made  me  sit  the  whole 
night  by  him  filling  up  those  papei-s,  which  I  then  saw 
were  blank  com'issions  sign'd  by  the  Govern'r  incertuig^ 
such  names  &  writing  other  matters  as  he  dictated, 
which  I  took  to  be  the  happy  effects  of  the  consult  be- 
fore mentioned,  with  the  com'anders  of  the  militia  be- 
cause he  gave  me  the  names  of  very  few  others  to  put 
into  these  com'issions,  and  in  the  morning  he  left  me 
with  an  hours  worke  or  more  to  finish,  when  came  to 
me  Capt.  Carver,  and  said  he  had  been  to  wait  on  the 
Generall  for  a  com'ission,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to 
adventure  his  old  bones  against  the  Indian  rogues  with 
other  the  like  discourse,  and  at  length  told  me  that  I  was 

in  mighty  favour and  he  Avas  bid  to  tell  me,  that 

whatever  I  desired  in  the  C4t3nerals  po\\*er,  was  at  my 
service,  I  pray'd  hiiii  humbly  to  tliank  his  hon'r  and  to 
acquaint  him  I  had  no  other  boon  to  cro,vc,  tlian  his 
promis'd  kindness  to  Stafford  county,  for  bes^ide  the  not 
being  worthy,  I  never  had  been  conversant  in  military 
matters, and  also  having  lived tenderl}^,  my  service  cou'd 
be  of  no  benefit  because  the  hardships  and  fatigues  of  a 
wilderness  campaigne  woud  put  a  speedy  period  to  my 
dales  :  little  expecting  to  hear  of  more  intestine  Ijroiles, 
I  went  home  to  Potomack.  Avhere  reports  were  after- 
wards various ;  we  had  account  that  Generall  Bacon 
was  march'd  Avith  a  thousand  men  into  the  fforest  to 
seek  the  enemy  Indians,  and  in  a  fcAv  dales  after  our 
next  ncAA^s  Avas,  that  the  Govern'r  had  summoned  to- 
gether the  militia  of  Gloucester  &,  Middlesex  counties 
to  the  number  of  tAvelve  hundred  men,  and  proposed  to 
them  to  folio Av  &  suppress  that  rebell  Bacon,  AA'hereupon 
arose  a  murmuring  before  his  face  '•'  Bacon  Bacon  Ba- 
con, and  all  Avalkcd  out  of  the  field,  muttering  as  they 
Avent  '•  Bacon  Bacon  Bacon,  leaving  the  GoA^ernor  and 
those  that  came  with  him  to  themselves,  Avho  being  thus 
abandon'd  AA^afted  oA^er  Chescpiacke  l)ay  30  miles  to 
Accomack  Avhcrc  are  two  counties  of  Yirginia. 
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Mr.  Bacon  licaiiiig  of  this  came  back  part  of  the 
wa}^,  and  sent  out  parties  of  horse  patrolhng  through 
every  county,  carrying  away  prisoners  all  whom  he  dis- 
trusted might  any  more  molest  his  Indian  prosecuc'on 
yet  giving  liberty  to  such  as  pledged  him  their  oaths  to 
return  home  &  live  quiet;  the  copies  or  contents  of 
which  oaths  I  never  saw,  lout  heard  were  very  strict, 
tho'  little  observed. 

About  tliis  time  was  a  spie  detected  pretending  him- 
self a  deserter  who  had  twice  or  thrice  come  and  gone 
from  party  to  party  and  was  by  coiiiicill  of  war  senten- 
ced to  death,  after  which  Bacon  declared  openly  to  him, 
''  that  if  any  one  in  the  army  wou'd  speak  a  word  to 
''  save  him,  he  shou'd  not  suiter,"  which  no  man  ap- 
pearing to  do,  he  was  executed,  upon  this  manifestation 
of  clemency  Bacon  was  applauded  for  a  mercifull  mattj 
not  willing  to  spill  Christian  bloud,  nor  indeed  was  it 
said,  that  he  put  any  other  man  to  death  in  cold  bloudj 
or  plunder  any  house ;  nigh  the  same  time  came  Maj'r 
Langston  with  his  troop  of  horse  and  quartered  two 
nights  at  my  house  who  [after  high  compliments  from 
the  Gencrall]  told  me  I  was  desired  "  to  accept  the  Lieu- 
tenancy for  preserving  the  peace  in  the  5  Northern 
counties  betwixt  Potomack  &  Rappahanock  rivers,  I 
humbly  thank'd  his  hono'r  excusing  myself,  as  I  had 
done  before  on  that  invitation  of  the  hke  nature  at 
James  town,  but  did  hear  he  was  mightily  offended  at 
my  evasions  and  threatened  to  remember  me. 

The  Govern!'  made  a  2d.  attempt  coming  over  frorrl 
Accomack  with  Avhat  men  he  coud  procure  in  sloops  and 
boats,  forty  miles  up  the  river  to  James  town,  which  Ba- 
con hearing  of,  came  againe  down  from  his  fforest  pur- 
suit, and  finding  a  bank  not  a  flight  shot  long,  cast  up 
thwart  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  there  in  James  town, 
he  stormed  it,  and  took  the  tow^n,  in  wliich  attack  were 
12.  men  slaine  &-  wounded  but  the  Govern'r  with  most 
of  his  followers  fled  back,  down  the  river  in  theii'  ves^ 
sells. 

Here  resting  a  few  dales  they  concerted  the  burning 
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of  the  town,  wherein  Mr.  Laurence  and  Mr.  Drumond 
owning  the  two  best  houses  save  one,  sat  fire  each  to 
his  own  house,  which  example  the  souldiers  following 
laid  the  whole  town  with  church  and  State  house  in 
ashes,  saying,  the  rogues  shoud  harbour  no  more  there. 

On  these  reiterated  molestac'ons  Bacon  calls  a  con- 
vention at  Midle  plantation  15.  miles  from  James  town 
in  the  month  of  August  1676,  where  an  oath  with  one 
or  more  proclamations  were  formed,  and  writts  by  him 
issued  for  an  Assembly ;  the  oaths  or  writts  I  never  saw, 
but  one  proclamation  com'anded  all  men  in  the  land 
on  pain  of  death  to  joine  him,  and  retire  into  the  wil- 
dernesse  upon  arrival  of  the  forces  expected  from  Eng- 
land, and  oppose  them  untill  they  shoud  propose  to  ac- 
cept to  tjeat  of  an  accom'odntion,  which  we  who  lived 
comfortably  coud  not  have  undergone,  so  as  the  whole 
land  must  have  become  an  Aceldama  if  gods  exceeding 
mercy  had  not  timely  remo\'ed  him. 

During  these  tumults  in  Virginia  a  2d.  danger  mena- 
ced Maryland  by  an  insurrection  in  that  province,  com- 
plaining of  their  heavy  taxes  (fee.  where  2  or  3  of  the 
leading  malcontents  [men  otherwise  of  laudable  char- 
acters] were  put  to  death,  which  stifled  the  farther 
spreading  of  that  flame.  Mr.  Baeon,  [at  this  time] 
press't  the  best  ship  in  James  river,  carrying  20  guns 
and  putting  into  her  his  Lieutenant  Generall  Mr.  Bland 
[a  gentleman  newly  come  thither  from  England  to 
possesse  the  estate  of  his  deceased  uncle  late  of  the  coun- 
cil] and  under  him  the  forementioned  Capt.  Carver  for- 
merly a  com'ander  of  Merch'ts  ships  with  men  &  all 
necessaries,  he  sent  her  to  ride  before  Accomack  to  curb 
and  intercept  all  small  vossels  of  war  com'ission'd  by 
the  Govern'r  com'ing  often  over  and  making  depreda- 
tions on  the  Western  shoar,  as  if  we  had  been  ffbrreign 
enemies,  which  gives  occasion  in  this  place  to  digresse  a 
few  words. 

Att  first  assembly  after  the  peace  came  a  message  to 
them  from  the  Govern'r  for  some  marks  of  distinction 
to  be  set  on  his  loyal  friends  of  Accomack,  who  received 
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him  ill  his  adversity  which  when  came  to  be  coiisider'd 
Col:  Warner  [then  Speaker]  told  the  house  "  Ye  know 
''  that  wliat  mark  of  distinction  his  liono'r  coud  have 
'^  sett  on  those  of  Accomack  unlesse  to  give  them  ear 
''  marks  or  l^urnt  marks  for  robliing  &  ravaging  honest 
"  peoplcj  who  stay'd  at  home  and  preserv'd  the  estates 
'^  of  those  who  ran  awav,  when  none  intended  to  hurt 
''  'em/' 

Now  returning  to  Capt.  Carver  the  Govern'r  sent  for 
him  to  come  on  shear,  promising  his  peaceable  return, 
who  answer'd.  he  could  not  trust  his  word,  but  if  he 
wou'd  send  his  hand  &  seal,  he  wou'd  adventure  to 
wait  upon  his  hono'r  which  was  done,  and  Carver  went 
in  his  sloop  well  arm'd  &  man'd  with  the  most  trusty  of 
his  men  Avhere  he  was  caress'd  w^ith  wine  (fee.  and 
large  promises,  if  he  would  forsake  Bacon,  resigne  hh 
ship  or  joine  with  him,  to  all  which  he  answer'd  that 
*'  if  he  served  the  Devill  he  would  be  true  to  his  trust, 
^'  but  that  he  was  resolved  to  go  home  and  live  quiet. 

In  the  mean  time  of  this  recepc'on  and  parley,  an 
armed  boat  was  prepared  with  many  oars  in  a  creek  not 
far  off,  but  out  of  sight,  which  when  Carver  sail'd,  row'd 
out  of  the  creek,  and  it  being  almost  calm  the  boat  out 
went  the  sloop  whilst  all  on  board  the  ship  were  upon 
the  deck,  staring  at  both,  thinking  the  boats  company 
coming  on  board  by  Carvers  invitation  to  be  civilly  en- 
tertained in  requitall  of  the  kindness  they  supposed  he 
had  received  on  shear,  untill  coming  under  the  stern, 
those  in  the  boat  slipt  nimbly  in  at  the  gun  room  ports 
with  pistolls  &c.  when  one  courageous  gentleman  ran 
up  to  the  deck,  &  clapt  a  pistoll  to  Blands  breast,  saying 
you  are  my  prisoner,  the  boats  company  suddainly  fol- 
lowing with  pistolls  swords  (fcc.  and  after  Capt,  Lari- 
more  (the  com'ander  of  the  ship  before  she  was  presst) 
having  from  the  highest  and  hindmost  part  of  the  stern 
interchang'd  a  signal  from  the  shear,  by  llirting  his  hand- 
kercher  about  his  nose,  his  own  former  crew  had  laid 
handspikes  ready, whicli  they  [atthat  instant] caught  up 
&c.  so  as  Bland  ^  Carvers  men  were  amazed  and  yielded. 
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Carver  seeing  a  hurly  burly  on  the  ships  deck,  woud 
have  gone  away  with  his  sloop,  but  having  little  wind 
(fc  the  ship  threatening  to  sink  him,  he  tamely  came  on 
board,  where  Bland  <fe  he  with  their  party  were  laid  in 
irons,  and  in  3.  or  4  dales  Carver  was  hang'd  on  shoar, 
whicli  S'r  Henry  Chichelly  the  first  of  the  council!  then 
a  prisoner,  [with  diverse  other  gentlemen]  to  Mr.  Bacon, 
did  afterwards  exclaime  against  as  a  most  rash  &  wick- 
ed act  of  the  Govern'r  he  in  particular  expecting  to 
have  been  treated  by  way  of  reprizall,  as  Bacons  friend 
Carver  had  been  by  the  Govern'r.  Mr.  Bacon  now 
returns  from  his  last  expedic'on  sick  of  a  filux ;  without 
finding  any  enemy  Indians,  having  not  gone  far  by 
reason  of  the  vexations  behind  him,  nor  had  he  one 
dry  day  in  all  his  marches  to  and  fro  in  tlie  ftbiest  whilst 
the  plantations  [not  50.  miles  distant]  had  a  sum'er  so 
dry  as  stinted  the  Indian  corn  and  tobacco  6cc.  which 
the  people  ascribed  to  the  Pawawings  i.  e.  the  sorceries 
of  the  Indians,  in  a  while  Bacon  dyes  &  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  Lieuten't  Gen'll  Ingram,  who  had  one  Wake- 
let  next  in  com'and  under  him,  whereupon  hasten'd 
over  the  Govern'r  to  York  river,  and  with  whom  they 
articled  for  themselves,  and  whom  else  they  could,  and 
so  all  submitted  and  were  pardoned  exempting  those 
nominated  and  otherwise  proscribed,  in  a  proclamac'on 
of  indempnity,  the  principall  of  whom  were  Laurence 
and  Drum'ond. 

Mr.  Bland  was  then  a  prisoner  having  been  taken 
with  Carver,  as  before  is  noted,  and  in  a  few  dales  Mr. 
Drumond  was  brought  in,  when  the  Govern'r  being  on 
board  a  ship  came  im'ediately  on  shore  and  compliment- 
ed him  with  the  ironicall  sarcasm  of  a  low  bend,  saying 
"  Mr.  Drumond !  you  are  very  unwelcome,  I  am  more 
"  glad  to  see  you,  than  any  man  in  Virginia,  Mr.  Dru- 
"  mond  you  shall  be  hang'd  in  half  an  hour  ;  who  an- 
swered What  yo'r  hono'r  pleases,  and  as  soon  as  a  coun- 
cil of  war  cou'd  meet,  his  sentence  be  dispatchat  &  a 
gibbet  erected  [which  took  up  near  two  houresj  he  was 
executed, 
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This  Mr.  Drumond  was  a  sober  Scotch  gentleman  of 
good  repute  with  whome  I  had  not  a  particular  ac- 
quaintance, nor  do  I  know  the  cause  of  that  rancour 
his  hono'r  had  against  him  other  than  his  pretentions 
in  com'on  for  the  publick  but  meeting  him  by  accident 
the  morning  I  left  the  town,  I  advis'd  him  to  be  very- 
wary,  for  he  saw  the  Govern 'r  had  put  a  brand  upon 
him,  he  [gravely  expressing  my  name]  answered  "  I 
am  in  over  shoes,  I  will  be  over  boots,"  which  I  was 
sorry  to  heare  &  left  him. 

The  last  account  of  Mr.  Laurence  was  from  an  up- 
permost plantation,  where  he  and  ffour  others  despera- 
do's with  horses  pistolls  &c.  march'd  away  in  a  snow 
ancle  deep,  who  were  thought  to  have  cast  themselves 
into  a  branch  of  some  river,  rather  than  to  be  treated 
like  Drum'ond. 

Bacons  body  was  so  made  away,  as  his  bones  were 
never  found  to  be  exposed  on  a  gibbet  as  was  purpos'd, 
stones  being  laid  on  his  coffin,  supposed  to  be  done  by 
Laurence. 

Near  this  time  arrived  a  small  ffleet  with  a  regiment 
from  England  S'r  John  Berry  admirall,  Col:  Herbert 
Jefferies  com'ander  of  the  land  forces  and  Collo:  Morri- 
son who  had  one  year  been  a  former  Govern'r  there,  all 
three  joined  in  a  com'ission  with  or  to  S'r  William  Bar- 
clay, soon  after  when  a  generall  court,  and  also  an  as- 
semljly  were  held,  where  some  of  our  former  assembly 
[with  so  many  others]  were  put  to  death,  diverse  where- 
of were  persons  of  honest  reputations  &,  handsome  es- 
tates, as  that  the  Assembly  petitioned  the  Govern'r  to 
spill  no  more  bloud,  and  Mr.  Presly  at  his  coming  home 
told  me,  he  believed  the  Govern'r  would  have  hang'd 
half  the  country,  if  they  had  let  him  alone,  the  first 
was  Mr.  Bland  whose  friends  in  England  had  procured 
his  pardon  to  be  sent  over  with  the  ffleet,  which  he  plead- 
ed at  his  tryall,  was  in  the  Govern'rs  pocket  [tho'  whe- 
ther 'twas  so,  or  how  it  came  there,  I  know  not,  yet  did 
not  hear  'twas  openly  contradicted]  but  he  was  answer- 
ed by  Collo.  Morrison  that  he  pleaded  his  pardon  at 
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swords  point,  which  was  look'd  upon  an  odd  sort  of  re- 
ply, and  he  was  executed  ;  [as  was  talked]  by  private 
instructions  from  England  the  Duke  of  York  having 
sworn  "  by  god,  Bacon  &  Bland  shoud  dye. 

The  Govern'r  went  in  the  ffleet  to  London  [whether 
by  coin'and  from  his  Majesty  or  spontaneous  I  did  not 
hear]  leaving  Col:  Jefferyes  in  his  place,  and  by  next 
shipping  came  back  a  person  who  waited  on  his  hono'r 
in  his  voyage,  and  untill  his  death,  from  whom  a  re- 
port was  whisper'd  about,  that  the  king  did  say  "  that 
old  fool  had  hang'd  more  men  in  that  naked  country, 
"  than  he  had  done  for  the  murther  of  his  ffather, 
"  whereof  the  Govern'r  hearing  dyed  soon  after  with- 
out having  having  seen  his  majesty ;  which  shuts  up 
this  tragedy. 

Appendix. 

To  avoid  incumbering  the  body  of  the  foregoing  lit- 
tle discourse,  I  have  not  therein  mentioned  the  received 
opinion  in  Virginia,  which  very  much  attributed  the 
promoting  these  perturbac'ions  to  Mr.  Laurence,  6c  Mr. 
Bacon  with  his  other  adherents,  were  esteemed,  as  but 
wheels  agitated  by  the  weight  of  his  former  &  present 
resentments,  after  their  choler  w^as  raised  up  to  a  very 
high  pitch,  at  having  been  [so  long  &  often]  trifled  with 
on  their  humble  supplications  to  the  Govern'r  for  his 
im'ediate  taking  in  hand  the  most  speedy  meanes  to- 
wards stopping  the  continued  effusions  of  so  much 
English  bloud,  from  time  to  time  by  the  Indians ;  which 
com'on  sentim'ts  I  have  the  more  reason  to  believe  were 
not  altogether  groimdlesse,  because  my  self  have  heard 
him  [in  his  familiar  discourse]  insinuate  as  if  his  fancy 
gave  him  prospect  of  finding  (at  one  time  or  other)  some 
expedient  not  only  to  repair  his  great  losse,  but  there- 
with to  see  those  abuses  rectified  that  the  country  Avas 
oppressed  with  through  (as  he  said)  the  forwardness 
avarice  &  french  despotick  methods  of  the  Govern'r  and 
likewise  I  know  him  to  be  a  thinking  man,  and  tho' 
nicely  honest,  affable,  &  without  blemish,  in  his  conver- 
sation and  dealings,  yet  did  he  manifest  abundance  of 
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uneasiness  in  the  sense  of  his  hard  usages,  which  might 
prompt  him  to  improve  that  Indian  quarrel  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  animosities,  and  for  this  the  more  fair  &  fre- 
quent opportunities  offered  themselves  to  him  by  his 
dwelhng  at  James  town,  where  was  the  concourse  from 
all  parts  to  the  Govern'r  and  besides  that  he  had  mar- 
ried a  wealthy  widow  who  kept  a  large  house  of  public 
entertainm't  unto  which  resorted  those  of  the  best  qual- 
ity and  such  others  as  businesse  called  to  that  town,  and 
his  parts  with  his  even  temper  made  his  converse  co- 
veted by  persons  of  all  ranks;  so  that  being  subtile, 
and  having  these  advantages  he  might  with  lesse  diffi- 
culty discover  mens  inclinations,  and  instill  his  notions 
where  he  found  those  woud  be  imbib'd  with  greatest 
satisfaction. 

As  for  Mr.  Bacon  fame  did  lay  to  his  charge  the  ha- 
ving run  out  his  patrimony  in  England  except  what 
he  brought  to  Virginia,  and  for  that  the  most  part  to 
be  exhausted,  which  together  made  him  suspecting  of 
casting  an  eye  to  search  for  retrievment  in  the  troubled 
waters  of  popular  discontents,  wanting  patience  to  wait 
the  death  of  his  oppulent  cousin,  old  Collo.  Bacon, 
whose  estate  he  expected  to  inherit. 

But  he  was  too  young,  too  much  a  stranger  there, 
and  of  a  disposition  too  precipitate,  to  manage  things 
to  that  length  those  were  carried,  had  not  thoughtfull 
Mr.  Laurence  been  at  the  bottom. 
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CHAPTER  L 
Indiati  Wars. 

From  the  best  evidence  the  author  has  been  able  to 
obtain,  and  to  this  end  he  has  devoted  much  time  and 
research,  the  settlement  of  our  fine  and  beautiful  valley 
commenced  in  the  year  1732,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  from  the  first  settlement  in  Virginia. 
Before  going  into  a  detail  of  the  first  immigration  to 
and  improvement  of  the  valley,  the  author  believes  it 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader,  to  have 
a  brief  history  of  the  long  and  bloody  wars  carried  on 
between  contending  tribes  of  Indians.  Tradition  re- 
lates that  the  Delaware  and  Catawba  tribes  were  enga- 
ged in  war  at  the  time  the  valley  was  first  known  by 
the  white  people,  and  that  that  war  w^as  continued  for 
many  years  after  our  section  of  country  became  pretty 
numerously  inhabited  by  the  white  settlers. 

I  shall  commence  with  a  narrative  of  Indian  battles 
fought  on  the  Cohongoruton.*  At  the  mouth  of  An- 
tietam,  a  small  creek  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river, 
a  most  bloody  afiair  took  place  between  parties  of  the 

*  Cohongoruton  is  the  ancient  Indian  name  of  the  Potomac,  from  itgjunc-. 
tion  with  the  river  Shenandoah  to  the  Allegany  mountain.  Lord  Fairfax, 
in  hia  giants  for  land  on  this  water  course,  designated  it  Potomac  ;  by  which 
means  it  gradually  lost  its  ancient  name,  and  now  is  generally  known  by  nq 
other  name.  Maj.  H.  Bedinger  writes  the  name  of  this  river  Cohongoluta. 
li  if,  ho\yever,  written  m  the  act  laying  off  tjie  county  of  Frederick  in  1738, 
Cvhongorulon, 
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Catawba  and  Delaware  tribes.  Tbis  was  probably 
about  the  year  1736.  The  DelaAvares  had  penetrated 
pretty  far  to  the  south,  committed  some  acts  of  outrage 
on  the  Catawbas,  and  on  their  retreat  were  overtaken 
at  the  mouth  of  this  creek,  when  a  desperate  conflict 
ensued.  Every  man  of  the  Delaware  party  w^as  put 
to  death,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  escaped  after 
the  battle  was  over,  and  every  Catawba  held  up  a  scalp 
but  one.  This  was  a  disgrace  not  to  be  borne ;  and  he 
instantly  gave  chase  to  the  fugitive,  overtook  him  at 
the  Susquehanna  liver,  (a  distance  little  short  of  one 
hundred  miles,)  killed  and  scalped  him,  and  returning, 
showed  his  scalp  to  several  white  people,  and  exulted  in 
what  he  had  done.* 

Another  most  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth 
of  Conococheague,t  on  Friend's  land,  in  which  but  one 
Delaware  escaped  death,  and  he  ran  in  to  Friend's 
house,  when  the  family  shut  the  door,  and  kept  the 
Catawbas  out,  by  which  means  the  poor  fugitive  was 
saved,  t 

There  is  also  a  tradition,  and  there  are  evident  signs 
of  the  fact,  of  another  furious  battle  fought  at  what  is 
called  the  Slim  bottom,  on  the  Wappatomaka,§  (the  an- 
cient Indian  name  of  the  Great  South  Branch  of  the 
Potomac,)  aljout  one  and  a  half  miles  from  its  mouth. 
At  this  place  there  are  several  large  Indian  graves,  near 
what  is  called  the  Painted  Rock.  On  this  rock  is  ex- 
hibited the  shape  of  a  man  with  a  large  blotch,  intended 
probably  to  represent  a  man  bleeding  to  death.  The 
stain,  it  appeared  to  the  author,  was  made  with  human 
blood.  The  top  of  the  rock  projects  over  the  painted 
part  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  washings  of  the  rains, 

•This  tradition  was  related  to  the  author  by  Capt.  James  Glenn,  of  Jeffer- 
son county,  now  upwards  of  73  years  of  age,  and  confirmed  by  the  venerable 
John  Tomlinson,  near  Cumberland,  Maryland,  now  92  years  of  age. 

tMr.  Tomlinson  is  of  opinion  this  aflair  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Opequon. 

tCapt.  Jamea  Glenn,  confirmed  by  Mr.  Tomlinson,  except  as  to  the  place 
of  battle. 

$The  name  of  this  water  course  in  Lord  Fairfax's  ancient  grants  is  written 
^Vappatomac;  but  Mr.  Heath  and  Mr.  Blue  both  stated  that  the  proper  name 
18  Wappatomaka. 
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and  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  rock.  How  long  the  stain 
of  human  hlood  would  remain  visible  in  a  position  hke 
this,  the  author  cannot  pretend  to  express  an  opinion  ; 
but  he  well  recollects  the  late  Gen.  Isaac  Zane  informed 
him  that  the  Indians  beat  out  the  brains  of  an  infant 
(near  his  old  iron  works)  against  a  rock,  and  the  stain 
of  the  blood  was  plainly  to  be  seen  about  forty  years 
afterwards.  In  this  battle  it  is  said  but  one  Delaware 
escaped,  and  he  did  so  by  leaping  into  the  river,  diving 
under  the  water,  and  continuing  to  swim  until  he 
crossed  the  Cohongoruton.* 

A  great  battle  between  these  hostile  tribes,  it  is  said, 
was  fought  at  what  is  called  the  Hanging  Rocks,  on 
the  Wappatomaka,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  where 
the  river  passes  through  the  mountain.t  A  pretty  large 
party  of  the  Delawares  had  invaded  the  territory  of 
the  Catawbas,  taken  several  prisoners  and  commenced 
their  retreat  homewards.  When  they  reached  this  place, 
they  made  a  halt,  and  a  number  of  them  commenced 
fishing.  Their  Catawba  enemies,  close  in  pursuit,  dis- 
covered them,  and  threw  a  party  of  men  across  the  ri- 
ver, with  another  in  their  front.  Thus  enclosed,  with 
the  rock  on  one  side,  a  party  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  another  in  their  front,  and  another  in  their  rear,  a 
most  furious  and  bloody  onset  was  made,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  several  hundred  of  the  Delawares  were 
slaughtered.  Indeed,  the  signs  now  to  be  seen  at  this 
place  exhibit  striking  evidences  of  the  fact.  There  is 
a  row  of  Indian  graves  between  the  rock  and  public 
road,  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  of  from  60  to  70 
yards  in  length.  It  is  believed  that  but  very  few  of  the 
Delawares  escaped. 

There  are  also  signs  of  a  bloody  battle  having  been 
fouglit  at  the  forks  of  the  Wappatomaka;  but  of  this 

*Capt.  James  Glenn,  confirmed  by  Mr.  Garret  Blue,  of  Hampslure.^  In- 
deed this  tradition  is  familiar  to  mo'gt  of  the  elderly  citizens  on  the  South 
Branch,  as  also  the  battle  of  the  Hanging  Rocks. 

t  As  tlie  author  expects  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  this  extraordinary 
place,  in  his  chapter  of  natural  curiosities,  he  will  barely  mention  the  fact, 
iliat  (his  rock,  on  one  side  of  the  river,-is  a  perpendicular  wall  of  sevcial 
hundred  fed  high,  and  several  hundred  yards  in  length. 
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buttle,  if  it  ever  occurredj  the  author  could  obtain  no  tra- 
ditional account. 

Tradition  also  relates  that  the  Southern  Indians  ex- 
terminated a  tribe,  called  the  Senedos,  on  the  North 
fork  of  the  Shenandoah  river,  at  the  preseiit  residence 
of  William  Steenbergen,  Esq.,  in  the  county  of  Shen- 
andoah. About  the  year  1734,  Benjamin  Allen,  Riley 
Moore,  and  William  White,  settled  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. Benjamin  Allen  settled  on  the  beautiful  estate 
called  Allen's  bottom.  An  aged  Indian  frequently  vis- 
ited him,  and  on  one  occasion  informed  him  that  the 
"  Southern  Indians  killed  his  whole  nation  with  the  ex- 
ception of  himself  and  one  other  youth ;  that  this  bloody 
slaughtei"  took  place  Avhen  he,  the  Indian,  was  a  small 
boy.''*"  From  this  tradition,  it  is  probaljle  this  horrid 
affair  took  place  some  time  shortly  after  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Maj.  Andrew  Keyscr  also 
informed  the  author  that  an  Indian  once  called  at  his 
grandfather's,  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  ap- 
peared to  be  much  agitated,  and  asked  for  something  to 
eat.  After  refreshing  himself,  he  was  asked  what  dis- 
turbed him.  He  replied,  "  The  Southern  Indians  have 
killed  my  whole  nation." 

There  are  also  evident  signs  of  the  truth  of  this  tra- 
dition yet  to  be  seen.  On  Mr.  Steenbergen's  land  are 
the  remains  of  an  Indian  mound,  though  it  is  now  plowed 
down.  The  ancient  settlers  in  the  neit>-h])orhood  differ 
in  their  opinion  as  to  the  original  hight.  W  hen  they 
first  saw  it,  some  say  it  was  18  or  20  feet  high,  others 
that  it  did  not  exceed  12  or  14,  and  that  it  was  from  50 
to  60  yards  in  circumference  at  the  base.  This  mound 
was  literally  filled  with  human  skeletons ;  and  it  is 
highly  proba]jle  that  this  was  the  depository  of  the  dead 
after  the  great  massacre  which  took  place  as  just  related. 

This  brief  account  of. Indian  battles  contains  all  the 
traditionary  information  the  author  has  been  able  to  col- 
lect, with  one  exception,  which  Avill  be  noticed  in  the 

*Mr.  Israel  Allen  reliited  this  tradition  to  the  author. 
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next  chapter.  There  is,  however,  a  tradition,  that  on 
one  particular  occasion,  a  party  of  thirty  Delaware  In- 
dians, having  penetrated  far  to  the  soutli,  surprised  a 
party  of  Catawbas,  killed  several,  and  took  a  prisoner. 
The  party  of  Delav/ares,  on  their  return,  called  at  Mr. 
Joseph  Perrill's,  near  Winchester,  and  exulted  much 
at  their  success.  The  next  day  a  party  of  ten  Cataw- 
bas called  at  Mr.  Perrill's  in  pursuit.  They  inquired 
when  their  enemy  had  passed.  Being  informed,  they 
pushed  off  at  a  brisk  step,  overtook  the  30  Delawares  at 
the  Cohongoruton  (Potomac),  killed  every  man,  reco- 
vered their  prisoner,  called  at  Mr.  Perrill's  on  their  re- 
turn, and  told  what  they  had  done.*  But  it  is  probable 
this  is  the  same  affair  which  took  place  at  the  mouth  of 
Antietam,  though  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  a  different 
one.  Mr.  Tomhnson  is  under  the  impression  that  there 
was  an  Indian  battle  fought  at  the  mouth  of  Opequon. 

The  author  has  seen  and  conversed  with  several  aged 
and  respectable  individuals,  who  well  recollect  seeing 
numerous  war  parties  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Indians  passing  and  repassing  through  the  valley.  Se- 
veral warrior  paths  have  been  pointed  out  to  him.  One 
of  them  led  from  the  Cohongoruton  (Potomac),  and 
passed  a  little  west  of  Winchester  southwardly.  This 
path  forked  a  few  miles  north  of  Winchester,  and  one 
iDranch  of  it  diverged  more  to  the  east,  crossed  Opequon, 
very  near  Mr.  Carter's  paper  mill,  on  the  creek,  and  led 
on  toward  the  forks  of  the  Shenandoah  river.  Another 
crossed  the  North  mountain  and  the  valley  a  few  miles 
above  the  Narrow  Passage,  thence  over  the  Fort  moun- 
tain to  the  South  river  valley.  Another  crossed  from 
Cumberland,  in  Maryland,  and  proceeded  up  the  Wap- 
patomaka  or  Great  South  Branch  valley,  in  the  counties 
of  Hampshire  and  Hardy. 

An  aged  and  respectable  old  lady,  on  Apple-pie  ridge, 
informed  the  author  that  she  had  frequently  heard  her 
mother  speak  of  a  party  of  Delaware  Indians  once 

*  Gen.  John  Smith  communicated  this  tradition  to  the  author. 
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stopping  at  her  father's,  where  they  stayed  all  night. 
They  had  in  custody  a  young  female  Catawba  prisoner, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  females  she  had  ever 
seen.  Maj.  R.  D.  Glass  also  informed  the  author  that 
his  father,  who  then  resided  at  the  head  of  Opequon, 
stated  the  same  fact.  It  was  remarkable  to  see  with 
what  resignation  this  unfortunate  young  prisoner  sub- 
mitted to  her  fate.  Her  unfeeling  tormentors  would 
tie  her,  and  compel  her  at  night  to  lay  on  her  back, 
with  the  cords  distended  from  her  hands  and  feet,  and 
tied  to  branches  or  what  else  they  could  get  at  to  make 
her  secure,  while  a  man  laid  on  each  side  of  her  with 
the  cords  passing  under  their  bodies. 

Mr.  John  Tomlinson  also  informed  the  author,  that 
when  about  7  or  8  years  of  age,  he  saw  a  party  of  Del- 
awares  pass  his  father's  house,  with  a  female  Catawba 
prisoner,  who  had  an  infant  child  in  her  arms ;  and 
that  it  was  said  they  intended  to  sacrifice  her  when  they 
reached  their  towns.* 

Tradition  also  relates  a  very  remarkable  instance  of 
the  sacrifice  of  a  female  Catawba  prisoner  by  the  Dela- 
wares.  A  party  of  Delawares  crossed  the  Potomac, 
near  Oldtown,  in  Maryland,  a  short  distance  from  which 
they  cruelly  murdered  their  prisoner  :  they  then  moved 
on.  The  next  day  several  of  them  returned,  and  cut 
off  the  soles  of  her  feet,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from 
pursuing  and  banting  them  on  their  march.t 

Capt.  Glenn  informed  the  author  that  a  Mrs.  Mary 
Friend,  who  resided  on  or  near  the  Potomac,  stated  to 
him  that  she  once  saw  a  body  of  four  or  five  hundred 
Catawba  Indians  on  their  march  to  invade  the  Dela- 
wares ;  but  from  some  cause  they  became  alarmed,  and 
returned  without  success. 

The  same  gentleman  stated  to  the  author  that  a  Mr. 
James  Hendricks  informed  him  that  the  last  sacrifice 
made  by  the  Delawares,  of  their  Catawba  prisoners, 

*  Mr.  Tomlinson's  father  then  resided  about  7  miles  below  the  mouth  ot 
Conococheajue,  on  or  near  the  Potomac,  on  the  Mar}  land  side. 
tMr.  G.  Blue,  ot  Hampshire,  stated  this  tradition  to  tlie  autlior 
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was  at  the  first  run  or  stream  of  water  on  the  south  side 
of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Here  several  prisoners 
were  tortured  to  death  with  all  the  wonted  barbarity 
and  cruelty  peculiar  to  the  savage  character.  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks was  an  eye  witness  to  this  scene  of  horror.  Du^ 
ring  the  protracted  and  cruel  sufferings  of  these  unhap- 
py victims,  they  tantalized  and  used  the  most  insulting 
language  to  their  tormentors,  threatening  them  with 
the  terrible  vengeance  of  their  nation  as  long  as  they 
could  speak. 

This  bloody  tragedy  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  forthwith  issued  his 
proclamation,  commanding  and  requiring  all  the  au- 
thorities, both  civil  and  military,  to  interpose,  and  pro- 
hibit a  repetition  of  such  acts  of  barbarity  and  cruelty. 

The  author  will  now  conclude  this  narrative  of  In- 
dian wars  with  a  few  general  reflections. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers  that  it  is  inhe- 
rent in  the  nature  of  man  to  fight.  The  correctness  of 
this  opinion  Mr.  Jefierson  seems  to  doubt,  and  suggests 
that  "  it  grows  out  of  the  abusive  and  not  the  natural 
state  of  man."  But  it  really  appears  there  are  strong 
reasons  to  believe  that  there  does  exist  "  a  natural  state 
of  hostility  of  man  against  man."  Upon  what  other 
principle  can  we  account  for  the  long  and  furious  wars 
which  have  been  carried  on,  at  different  periods,  among 
the  aboriginals  of  our  country  ? 

At  an  immense  distance  apart,*  probably  little  less 
than  six  or  seven  hundred  miles,  Avithout  trade,  com- 
merce, or  clashing  of  interests — without  those  causes 
of  irritation  common  among  civilized  states, — we  find 
these  two  nations  for  a  long  series  of  years  engaged  in 
the  most  implacable  and  destructive  wars.  Upon  what 
other  principle  to  account  for  this  state  of  things  than 
that  laid  dov/n.  is  a  subject  which  the  author  cannot 

*The  Catawba  tribes  reside  on  the  river  of  that  name  in  South  Carolina. 
They  were  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  but  are  now  reduced  to  less  than 
two  hundred  souls.  The  Delawares  resided  at  that  period  on  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  are  now  far  west  of  the  Allegany  moun- 
tains. 
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pretend  to  explain.  It  however  affords  matter  of  cu- 
rious speculation  and  interesting  reflection  to  the  in- 
quiring mind.  That  nations  are  frequently  urged  to 
war  and  devastation  by  the  restless  and  turljulent  dis- 
position so  common  to  mankind,  particularly  among 
their  leaders,  is  a  question  of  little  doubt.  The  glory 
and  renown  (falsely  so  termed)  of  great  achievements 
in  war,  is  probably  one  principal  cause  of  the  wars  fre- 
quently carried  on  by  people  in  a  state  of  nature. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Til  diet  n  y^ettlcm  ents. 

The  author  deems  it  unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  all  the  particular  places  which  exhibit  signs 
jof  the  ancient  residences  of  Indians,  but  considers  it 
sufficient  to  say  that  on  all  our  water  courses,  evidences 
of  their  dwellings  are  yet  to  be  seen.  The  two  great 
branches  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  South  branch  of 
the  Potomac,  appear  to  have  been  their  favorite  places 
of  residence.  There  are  more  numerous  signs  of  theii* 
villages  to  be  seen  on  these  water  courses,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  our  valley. 

'^  On  the  banks  of  the  Cohongoruton  (Potomac),  there 
;'  has  doubtless  been  a  pretty  considerable  settlement. 
The  late  Col.  Joseph  Swearengen's  dwelling  house 
stands  within  a  circular  wall  or  moat.*  When  first 
known  by  the  white  inhabitants,  the  wall  was  about  18 
inches  high,  and  the  ditch  about  two  feet  deep.  This 
circular  wall  was  made  of  earth — is  now  considera]3ly 

"Mai.  Henry  Bedinger  informed  the  author  tliat  at  his  first  recollection  of 
this  place,  thewall  or  moat  was  about  eighteen  inches  hisli,  and  the  ditcii 
around  it  about  two  feet  deep.  The  wall  was  raised  ou  the  outside  ol'  the 
ditch,  and  carefully  thrown  up. 
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reduced,  but  yet  plainly  to  be  seen.    It  is  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  Shepherdstown. 

For  what  particular  purpose  this  wall  was  thrown 
up,  whether  for  ornament  or  defense,  the  author  cannot 
pretend  to  form  an  opinion.  If  it  was  intended  for 
defense,  it  appears  to  have  been  too  low  to  answer  any 
valuable  purpose  in  that  w^ay. 

On  the  Wappatomaka,  a  few  miles  below  the  forks, 
tradition  relates  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  In- 
dian settlement.  On  the  farm  of  Isaac  Vanmeter,  Esq. 
on  this  Avater  course,  in  the  county  of  Hardy,  when  the 
country  was  first  discovered,  there  were  cmsiderable 
openings  of  the  land,  or  natural  prairies,  which  are  call- 
ed ''the  Indian  old  fields"  to  this  day.  Numerous  In- 
dian graves  are  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood.  A  lit- 
tle above  the  forks  of  this  river  a  very  large  Indian  grave 
is  now  to  be  seen.*  In  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  little 
below  the  forks,  numerous  human  skeletons  have  been 
discovered,  and  several  articles  of  curious  Avorkmanship. 
A  highly  finished  pipe,  representing  a  snake  coiled 
round  the  bowl,  with  its  head  projected  above  the  bowl, 
was  among  them.  There  was  the  under  jaw  bone  of 
a  human  being  of  great  size  found  at  the  same  place, 
which  contained  eight  jaw  teeth  in  each  side  of  enor- 
mous size;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  teeth 
stood  transversely  in  the  jaw  bone.  It  would  pass  over 
any  common  man's  face  with  entire  ease.t 

There  are  many  other  signs  of  Indian  settlements 
all  along  this  river,  both  above  and  beloAV  the  one  just 
described.  Mr.  Garret  Blue,  of  the  county  of  Hamp- 
shire, informed  the  author,  that  about  two  miles  below 
the  Hanging  Rocks,  in  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  stratiun 
of  ashes,  about  one  rod  in  length,  was  some  years  ago 
discovered.  At  this  place  are  signs  of  an  Indian  vil- 
lage, and  their  old  fields.  The  reverend  John  J.  Ja- 
cobs, of  Hampshire,  informed  the  author  that  on  Mr. 

*  William  Seymour,  Esq.  stated  ihis  fact  to  the  author, 
t  Wilham  Heath,  Esq.  in  the  county  of  Hardy,  stated  this  fact  to  the  au- 
thor, and  that  he  had  repeatedly  seen  the  remarkable  jaw  bone. 
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Daniel  Cresap's  land,  on  the  North  branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac, a  few  miles  above  Cumberland,  a  human  skeleton 
was  discovered,  which  had  been  covered  with  a  coat  of 
wood  ashes,  about  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  An  entire  decomposition  of  the  skeleton  had 
taken  place,  with  the  exception  of  the  teeth :  they 
were  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

On  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Shenandoah  there 
are  now  to  be  seen  numerous  sites  of  their  ancient  vil- 
lages, several  of  which  are  so  remarkable  that  they  de- 
serve a  passing  notice.  It  has  been  noticed,  in  my  pre- 
ceding chapter,  that  on  Mr.  Steenbergen's  land,  on  the 
North  fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  the  remains  of  a  large 
Indian  mound  are  plainly  to  be  seen.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested that  this  was  once  the  residence  of  the  Senedo 
tribe,  and  that  that  tril^e  had  been  exterminated  by  the 
Southern  Indians.  Exclusive  of  this  large  mound,* 
there  are  several  other  Indian  graves.  About  this  place 
many  of  their  implements  and  domestic  utensils  have 
been  found.  A  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Stony 
creek,  (abranch  of  the  Shenandoah,)  within  four  or  five 
miles  of  Woodstock,  are  the  signs  of  an  Indian  village. 
At  this  place  a  gun  barrel,  with  several  iron  tomahawks, 
was  found  long  after  the  Indians  left  the  country.! 

On  Mr.  Anthony  Kline's  farm,  within  about  three 
miles  of  Stephensburg,  in  the  county  of  Frederick,  in 
a  glen  near  his  mill,  a  rifle  was  found,  which  had 
most  probabl)^  laid  in  the  ground  forty  or  fifty  years. 
Every  part  of  this  gun  (even  the  stock,  which  was 
made  of  black  walnut,)  was  sound.  Mr.  Kline's  father 
took  the  barrel  from  the  stock,  placed  the  britch  on  the 
fire,  and  it  soon  discharged  with  a  very  loud  explosion. t 

*  Mr.  S(eenbergen  informed  the  author,  that  upon  looking  into  this  mound, 
it  was  discovered  that  at  tlie  head  of  each  skeleton  a  stone  was  deposited; 
that  these  stones  are  of  various  sizes,  supposed  to  indicate  the  size  of  the  bo-» 
dy  buried. 

t  Mr.  George  Grandstaff  stated  this  to  the  author.  Mr.  G.  is  an  aged  and 
respectable  citizen  of  Shenandoah  county. 

t  Mr.  Anthony  Kline  related  this  occurrence  to  the  author.  No  man  •who 
is  acquainted  with  Mr.  Kline,  will  for  one  moment  doubt  his  assertions.  This 
rifle  was  of  very  large  caliber,  and  was  covered  several  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  doubtlet-s  left  there  by  an  Indian. 
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In  the  comity  of  Page,  on  the  South  fork  of  Shen- 
andoah river,  there  are  several  Indian  burying  grounds 
and  signs  of  their  villages.  These  signs  are  also  to  be 
seen  on  the  Ilawksbill  creek.  A  few  miles  above  Lu^ 
ray,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  there  are  three  large 
Indian  graves,  ranged  nearly  side  by  side,  thirty  or  for- 
ty feet  in  length,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  five 
or  six  feet  high :  around  them,  in  circular  form,  are  a 
number  of  single  graves.  The  whole  covers  an  area 
of  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  They  present 
to  the  eye  a  very  ancient  appearance,  and  are  covered 
over  with  pine  and  other  forest  growth.  The  excava- 
tion of  the  ground  around  them  is  plainly  to  be  seen. 
The  three  first  mentioned  graves  are  in  oblong  form, 
probably  contain  many  hundred  of  human  bodies,  and 
were  doubtless  the  work  of  ages.* 

On  the  land  of  Mr.  Noah  Keyser,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Hawksbill  creek,  stand  the  remains  of  a  large 
mound.  This,  hke  that  at  Mr.  Steenbergen's,  is  con- 
siderably reduced  by  plowing,  but  is  yet  some  12  or 
14  feet  high,  and  is  upwards  of  sixty  yards  round  at 
the  base.  It  is  found  to  be  literally  filled  with  human 
skeletons,  and  at  every  fresh  plowing  a  fresh  layer 
of  bones  are  brought  to  the  surface.  The  bones  are 
found  to  be  in  a  calcarious  state,  with  the  exception  of 
the  teeth,  which  are  generally  sound.  Several  unusu- 
ally large  skeletons  have  been  discovered  in  this  grave. 
On  the  lands  now  the  residence  of  my  venerable  friend, 
John  Gatewood,  Esq.t  the  signs  of  an  Indian  village 
are  3^et  plainly  to  be  seen.  There  are  numerous  frag- 
ments of  their  pots,  cups,  arrow  points,  and  other  im- 
plements fur  domestic  use,  found  from  time  to  time. 
Convenient  to  this  village  there  are  several  pretty  large 
graves. 

There  is  also  evidence  of  an  Indian  town  in  Pow- 
ell's fort,  on  the  lands  now  owned  by  Mr.  Daniel  Munch. 
From  appearances,  this  too  was  a  pretty  considerable 

*  Those  graves  are  on  the  laiula  now  the  residence  of  the  widow  Long, 
and  appear  ncvcrto  have  liceti  dir.turl;ed. 
1 3Jr.  0'.  liag  departed  tliis  life  biiite  this  was  written. 
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village.  A  little  above  the  forks  of  the  Shenandoah, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  South  fork,  are  the  appearances 
of  another  settlement,  exhibiting  the  remains  of  two 
pretty  considerable  mounds  now  entirely  reduced  by 
plowing.  About  this  place  many  pipes,  tomahawks, 
axes,  hommony  pestles,  <fec.  have  been  found.  Some 
four  or  five  miles  below  the  forks  of  the  river,  on  the 
south  east  side,  on  the  lands  now  owned  by  Capt.  Dan- 
iel Oliver,  is  the  site  of  another  Indian  village.  At  this 
place  a  considerable  variety  of  articles  have  been  plowed 
up.  Among  the  number  were  several  whole  pots,  cups, 
pipes,  axes,  tomahawks,  hommony  pestles,  &c.  A 
beautiful  pipe  of  high  finish,  made  of  white  flint  stone, 
and  several  other  articles  of  curious  workmanship,  all 
of  very  hard  stone,  have  been  found.  Their  cups  and 
pots  were  made  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  shells,  of  rude 
workmanship,  but  of  firm  texture. 

There  are  maii)^  other  places  on  all  our  water  courses, 
to  wit.  Stony  creek.  Cedar  creek,  and  Opequon,  as  well 
as  the  larger  water  courses,  which  exhibit  evidences  of 
ancient  Indian  settlements.  The  Shawnee  tribe,  it  is 
well  known,  were  settled  about  the  neighborhood  of 
Winchester.  What  are  called  the  "  Shawnee  cabins," 
and  "ShaAvnee  springs,"  immediately  adjoining  the 
town,  is  well  known.  It  is  also  equally  certain,  that 
this  tribe  had  a  considerable  village  on  Babb's  marsh, 
some  three  or  four  miles  north  west  of  Winchester.* 

The  Tuscarora  Indians  resided  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Martinsburg,  in  the  county  of  Berkeley, t  on 
the  Tuscarora  creek.  On  the  fine  farm,  now  owned 
by  and  the  residence  of  Matthew  Ranson,  Esq.  (the 
former  residence  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Beeson),  are  the  re- 
mains of  several  Indian  graves.  These,  like  several 
others,  are  now  plowed  down ;  but  numerous  fragments 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Barrett,  who  was  born  in  1755,  stated  to  the  author,  that 
within  his  recollection  the  signs  of  the  Indian  wigwams  were  to  be  seen  on 
Babb'g  marsh. 

t  Mr.  John  Shobe,  a  very  respectable  old  citizen  of  Martinsburg,  stated  to 
the  author,  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Beeson,  a  highly  respectal)le  Quaker,  inform- 
ed liim,  that  the  Tuscarora  Indians  were  living  oq  the  Tuscarora  creek  when 
he  (Beeson)  first  knew  the  county. 
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of  human  bones  are  to  be  found  mixed  with  the  clay- 
on  the  surface.  Mr.  Ranson  informed  the  author,  that 
at  this  place  the  under  jaw  bone  of  a  human  being-  was 
plowed  up,  of  enormous  size  :  the  teeth  were  found  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Near  the  Shannondale  springs,  on  the  lands  of  Mr. 
Fairfax,  an  Indian  grave  some  years  since  was  opened, 
in  which  a  skeleton  of  unusual  size  was  discovered.* 

Mr.  E.  Paget  informed  the  author,  that  on  Flint  run, 
a  small  rivulet  of  the  South  river,  in  the  county  of  She- 
nandoah, a  skeleton  was  found  by  his  father,  the  thigh 
bone  of  which  measured  three  feet  in  length,  and  the 
under  jaw  bone  of  which  would  pass  over  any  common 
man's  face  with  ease. 

Near  the  Indian  village  described  on  a  preceding  page, 
on  Capt.  Oliver's  land,  a  few  years  ago,  some  hands  in 
removing  the  stone  covering  an  Indian  grave,  discover- 
ed a  skeleton,  whose  great  size  attracted  their  attention. 
The  stones  were  carefully  taken  off  without  disturbing 
the  frame,  when  it  was  discovered,  that  the  body  had 
been  laid  at  full  length  on  the  ground,  and  broad  flat 
stones  set  round  the  corpse  in  the  shape  of  a  coffin. 
Capt.  Oliver  measured  the  skeleton  as  it  lay,  which  was 
nearly  seven  feet  long.f 

In  the  further  progress  of  this  work  the  author  w  ill 
occasionally  advert  to  the  subject  of  Indian  antiqui- 
ties and  traits  of  the  Indian  character.  This  chapter 
will  now  be  concluded  with  some  general  reflections  on 
the  seemingly  hard  fate  of  this  unfortunate  race  of  peo- 
ple. It  appears  to  the  author  that  no  reflecting  man 
can  view  so  many  bur)ang  places  broken  up — their 
bones  torn  up  wnth  the  plow — reduced  to  dust,  and  scat- 
tered to  the  winds, — without  feeling  some  degree  of 
melancholy  regret.  It  is  to  be  lamented  for  another 
reason.     If  those  mounds  and  places  of  burial  had  been 

*Mr.  George  Wm.  Fairfax  gave  the  author  this  information. 

tMaximinus,  a  Roman  emperor  in  the  third  century,  "was  the  son  of  a 
Thracian  shepherd,  and  is  represented  by  historians  as  a  man  of  gigantic 
ptature  and  Herculean  strength.  He  was  fully  eight  feet  in  hight,  and  per- 
tectly  Bymracirical  in  form.    Abridged  U.  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 
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permitted  to  remain  undisturbed,  they  would  have  stood 
as  lasting  monuments  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
Many  of  them  were  doubtless  the  work  of  ages,  and 
future  generations  would  have  contemplated  them  with 
great  interest  and  curiosity.  But  these  memorials  are 
rapidly  disappearing,  and  the  time  perhaps  will  come, 
when  not  a  trace  of  them  will  remain.  The  author 
has  had  the  curiosity  to  open  several  Indian  graves,  in 
one  of  which  he  found  a  pipe,  of  different  form  from 
any  he  has  ever  seen.  It  is  made  of  a  hard  black  stone, 
and  glazed  or  rather  painted  with  a  substance  of  a  red- 
dish cast.  In  all  the  graves  he  has  examined,  the  bones 
are  found  in  a  great  state  of  decay  except  the  teeth, 
which  are  generally  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

It  is  no  way  wonderful  that  this  unfortunate  race  of 
people  reluctantly  jdelded  their  rightful  and  just  posses- 
sion of  this  fine  country.  It  is  no  way  wonderful  that 
they  resisted  with  all  their  force  the  intrusion  of  the 
white  people  (who  were  strangers  to  them,  from  a  for- 
eign country,)  upon  their  rightful  inheritance.  But 
perhaps  this  was  the  fiat  of  Heaven.  When  God  cre- 
ated this  globe,  he  probably  intended  it  should  sustain 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  his  creatures.  And  as 
the  human  family,  in  a  state  of  civil  life,  increases  with 
vastly  more  rapidity  than  a  people  in  a  state  of  nature 
or  savage  life,  the  law  of  force  has  been  generally  re- 
sorted to,  and  the  weaker  compelled  to  give  way  to  the 
stronger.  That  a  part  of  our  country  has  been  acquired 
by  this  law  of  force,  is  undeniable.  It  is,  however,  mat- 
ter of  consoling  reflection,  that  there  are  some  honora- 
ble exceptions  to  this  arbitrary  rule.  The  great  and 
wise  Wilham  Penn  set  the  example  of  purchasing  the 
Indian  lands.  Several  respectable  individuals  of  the 
Quaker  society  thought  it  unjust  to  take  possession  of 
this  valley  without  making  the  Indians  some  compen- 
sation for  their  right.  Measures  were  adopted  to  effect 
this  great  object.  But  upon  inquiry,  no  particular  tribe 
could  be  found  who  pretended  to  have  any  prior  claim 
to  the  soil.     It  was  considered  the  common  hunting 
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ground  of  various  tribes,  and  not  claimed  by  any  par- 
ticular nation  who  had  authority  to  sell. 

This  information  was  communicated  to  the  author 
by  two  aged  and  highly  respectable  men  of  the  Friends' 
Bociety,  Isaac  Brown  and  Lewis  Neill,  each  of  them 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  and  both  residents  of 
the  county  of  Frederick. 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  a  letter  written  by 
Thomas  Chaulkley  to  the  monthly  meeting  on  Ope- 
quon,  on  the  21st  of  5th  month,  1738,  is  strong  cir- 
cumstantial evidence;  of  which  letter  the  folloAving  is 
a  copy : 

"  Virginia,  at  John  Cheagle's,  Slat  5th  menth,  1738, 

^^To  Friends  of  the  monthly  meeting  at  Opequon, 

"  Dear  friends  who  inhabit  Shenandoah  and  Ope- 
quon:— Having  a  concern  for  your  welfare  and  pros- 
perity, both  now  and  hereafter,  and  also  the  prosperity 
of  your  children,  I  had  a  desire  to  see  you ;  but  being 
in  yearS)  and  heavy,  and  much  spent  and  fatigued  with 
mylongjourneyings  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  makes  it 
seem  too  hard  for  me  to  perform  a  visit  in  person  to  you, 
wherefore  I  take  this  way  of  writing  to  discharge  my 
mind  of  what  lies  weighty  thereon ;  and 

"  Fu'st.  I  desire  that  you  be  very  careful  (being  far  and 
back  inhabitants)  to  keep  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  the  native  Indians,  giving  them  no  occasion  of 
offense ;  they  being  a  cruel  and  merciless  enemy,  where 
they  think  they  are  wronged  or  defrauded  of  their 
rights ;  as  woful  experience  hath  taught  in  Carolina, 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  especially  in  New-Eng- 
land, (fee. ;  and 

"  Secondly.  As  nature  hath  given  them  and  their  fore- 
fathers the  possession  of  this  continent  of  America  (or 
this  wilderness),  they  had  a  natural  right  thereto  in  jas- 
tice  and  equity;  and  no  people,  according  to  the  law 
of  nature  and  justice  and  our  own  principle,  which  is 
according  to  the  glorious  gospel  of  our  dear  and  holy 
Jesus  Christ,  ought  to  take  away  or  settle  on  other 
men's  lands  or  rights  without  consent,  or  purchasing 
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the  same  by  agreement  of  parties  concerned ;  which  1 
suppose  in  your  case  is  not  yet  done. 

"  Thirdly.  Therefore  my  counsel  and  christian  ad- 
vice to  you  is,  my  dear  friends,  that  the  most  reputable 
among  you  do  with  speed  endeavor  to  agree  with  and 
purchase  your  lands  of  the  native  Indians  or  inhabi- 
tants. Take  example  of  our  worthy  and  honorable  late 
proprietor  William  Penn ;  who  by  his  wise  and  reli- 
gious care  in  that  relation,  hath  settled  a  lasting  peace 
and  commerce  with  the  natives,  and  through  his  pru- 
dent management  therein  hath  been  instrumental  to 
plant  in  peace  one  of  the  most  flourishing  provinces  in 
the  world. 

"  Fourthly.  Who  would  run  the  risk  of  the  lives  of 
their  wives  and  childien  for  the  sparing  a  little  cost  and 
pains  ?  I  am  concerned  to  lay  these  things  before  you, 
under  an  uncommon  exercise  of  mind,  that  your  new 
and  flourishing  little  settlement  may  not  be  laid  waste, 
and  (if  the  providence  of  the  Almighty  doth  not  inter- 
vene,) some  of  the  blood  of  yourselves,  wives  or  chil- 
dren, be  shed  or  spilt  on  the  ground. 

"  Fifthly.  Consider  you  are  in  the  province  of  Vir- 
ginia, holding  what  rights  you  have  under  that  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  Virginians  have  made  an  agreement 
with  the  natives  to  go  as  far  as  the  mountains  and  no 
farther;  and  you  are  over  and  beyond  the  mountains, 
therefore  out  of  that  agreement;  by  which  you  lie  open 
to  the  insults  and  incursions  of  the  Southern  Indians, 
who  have  destroyed  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia,  and  even  now  have  destroyed  more 
on  the  like  occasion.  The  English  going  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  agi'eement,  eleven  of  them  were  killed 
by  the  Indians  while  w^e  were  traveling  in  Virginia. 

''  Sixthly.  If  )''ou  believe  yourselves  to  be  within  the 
bounds  of  William  Penn's  patent  from  king  Charles 
the  second,  which  will  be  hard  for  you  to  prove,  you  be- 
ing far  southward  of  his  line,  yet  if  done,  that  will  be 
no  consideration  with  the  Indians  without  a  purchase 
from  themj  except  you  will  go  about  to  convince  them 
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by  fire  and  sword,  contrary  to  our  principles;  and  if 
that  were  done,  they  would  ever  be  implacable  enemies, 
and  the  land  could  never  be  enjoyed  in  peace. 

"  Seventhly.  Please  to  note  that  in  Pennsylvania  no 
new  settlements  are  made  without  an  agreement  with 
the  natives  ;  as  witness  Lancaster  county,  lately  set- 
tled, though  that  is  far  within  the  grant  of  William 
Penn's  patent  from  king  Charles  the  second  ;  where- 
fore you  lie  open  to  the  insurrections  of  the  Northern  as 
well  as  Southern  Indians  ;  and 

"  Lastly.  Thus  having  shewn  my  good  will  to  you 
and  to  your  new  little  settlement,  that  you  might  sit 
every  one  under  your  own  shady  tree,  where  none 
might  make  you  afraid,  and  that  you  might  prosper 
naturally  and  spiritually,  you  and  your  children  ;  and 
having  a  little  eased  my  mind  of  that  weight  and  con- 
cern (in  some  measure)  that  lay  upon  me,  I  at  present 
desist,  and  subscribe  myself,  in  the  love  of  our  holy  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  your  real  friend,  T.  C." 

This  excellent  letter  from  this  good  man  proves  that 
the  (Quakers  were  among  our  earliest  settlers,  and  that 
this  class  of  people  were  early  disposed  to  do  justice  to 
the  natives  of  the  country. 

Had  this  humane  and  just  policy  of  purchasing  the 
Indian  lands  been  first  adopted  and  adhered  to,  it  is 
highly  probable  the  white  people  might  have  gradually 
obtained  possession  without  the  loss  of  so  much  blood 
and  treasure. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Neills,  Walkers,  Bransons, 
McKays,  Hackneys,  Beesons,  Luptons,  Barretts,  Dil- 
lons, (fee.  were  among  the  earliest  Quaker  immigrants 
to  our  valley.  Three  Quakers  by  the  name  of  Faw- 
cett  settled  at  an  early  period  about  8  or  9  miles  south  of 
Winchester,  near  Zane's  old  iron  works,  from  whom  a 
pretty  numerous  progeny  has  descended.  They  have, 
however,  chiefly  migrated  to  the  west. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  saj^s,  "  That 
the  lands  of  this  country  were  taken  from  them  (the 
Indians,)  by  conquest,  is  not  so  general  ^  truth  as  is  sup- 
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jx^sed.  I  find  in  onr  historians  and  records,  repeated 
proofs  of  purchase,  Avhich  cover  a  consideral)le  part  of 
the  lower  country  ;  and  many  more  would  doubtless  be 
f<Hmd  on  further  search.  The  upper  country  we  know 
lias  been  acquired  altogether  by  purchase  in  the  most 
unexceptional )le  form." 

Tradition  relates,  that  several  tracts  of  land  Avcre 
purchased  l)y  Quakers  from  the  Indians  on  Apple-pie 
ridg-e,  and  that  the  Indians  never  were  known  to  disturb 
the  people  residing  on  the  land  so  purchased. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

First  settlenieiit  of  the  valley. 

In  the  year  1732,  Joist  Hitc,  with  his  family,  and  his 
sons-in-law,  viz.  George  Bowman,  Jacob  Chrisman  and 
Paul  Froman,  with  their  families,  Robert  McKay,  Ro- 
bert Green,  William  Duff,  Peter  Stephens,  and  several 
others,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  sixteen  families,  re- 
moved from  Pennsylvania,  cutting  their  road  from  York, 
and  crossinsr  the  Cohonsi'oruton  about  two  miles  above 
Harpers-Ferry.  Hite  settled  on  Opequon,  about  five 
miles  south  of  Winchester,  on  the  great  highway  from 
Winchester  to  Staunton,  now  the  residence  of  the  high- 
ly respectable  widoAV  of  the  late  Richard  Peters  Barton, 
Esq.  and  also  the  residence  of  Richard  W.  Barton,  Esq. 
Peter  Stephens  and  several  others  settled  at  Stephens- 
burg,  and  founded  the  town ;  Jacob  Chrisman  at  what 
is  now  called  Chrisman's  spring,  about  two  miles  south 
of  Stephensburg;  Bowman  on  Cedar  creek,  about  six 
miles  farther  south  ;  and  Froman  on  the  same  creek, 
8  or  9  miles  north  west  of  Bowman.  Robert  McKay 
settled  on  Crooked  run,  8  or  9  miles  south  east  of  Ste- 
j)hen3burg.     The  several  other  families  settled  in  the 
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same  neighborhood,  wherever  they  could  find  wood  and 
water  most  convenient.  From  the  most  authentic  in- 
formation which  the  author  has  been  able  to  obtain, 
Hite  and  his  party  were  the  first  immigrants  w^ho  settled 
^ye3t  of  the  Blue  ridge.  They  w^ere,  however,  very  soon 
followed  by  numerous  others. 

In  lf34** Benjamin  Allen,  Riley  Moore,  and  William 
White,  removed  from  Monoccacy,  in  Maryland,  and 
settled  on  the  North  branch  of  the  Shenandoah,  now 
in  the  county  of  Shenandoah,  about  12  miles  south  of 
Woodstock. 

In  1733,  Jacob  Stover,  an  enterprising  German,  ob- 
tained from  the  then  governor  of  Virginia,  a  grant  for 
five  tliousand  acres  of  land  on  the  South  fork  of  the 
Gerandot  river,  on  what  was  called  Mesinetto  creek. t 

Tradition  relates  a  singular  and  amusing  account  of 
Stover  and  his  grant. §  On  his  application  to  the  execu- 
tive for  his  grant,  he  was  refused,  unless  he  could  give 
satisfactory  assurance  that  he  would  have  the  land  set- 
tled with  the  requisite  number  of  families  within  a  given 
time.  Being  unable  to  do  this,  he  forthwith  passed  over 
to  England,  petitioned  the  king  to  direct  his  grant  to 
issue,  and  in  order  to  insure  success,  had  given  human 
names  to  every  horse,  cow,  hog  and  dog  he  owned,  and 
which  he  represented  as  heads  of  families,  .ready  to  mi- 
grate and  settle  the  land.  By  this  disingenuous  trick 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  directions  from  the  king  and 
coimcil  for  securing  his  grant;  on  obtaining  which  he 
inniiediately  sold  out  his  land  in  small  divisions,  at  three 

*fllr.  Stcetrbergen  informed  tlic  author  that  the  traditionary  aecouRt  of 
llie  first  settlement  of  his  farm,  together  with  Allen's  and  Moore's,  made  i^ 
about  lOtJ years;  but  JMr.  Aaron  Moore,  grandson  of  Riley  Moore,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  family  records,  fixes  the  period  pretty  correctly.  According  to  Mf . 
Mo(.re's  account,  Moore,  Allen  and  White,  removed  from  Rlaryland  in  1734. 

tTiiis  water  course  was  first  written  Gerando,  then  Sheranduah,  now 
Shenandoah. 

t  Mesinetto  is  now  called  Masinutton.  There  is  a  considerable  Bettlement 
ol  highly  improved  farmp,  now  called  "the  Masinutton  settlement,"  in  the 
«ew  county  of  Pa^e,  on  the  west  side  of  the  South  river,  on  Stover's  an- 
cient grafit. 

§  Stover's  grant  i.s  described  a?  being  in  the  county  of  Spotlsylvania,  St 
Marks  Tarish.  Ol  course,  Spottsylvuuia  yt  that  period,  i.  e.  I7d3,  crossed 
ihe  liluc  iidtre. 
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pouiKls  (equal  to  ten  dollars)  per  hundred,  and  went  off 
with  the  money. 

Two  men,  John  and  Isaac  Yanmeter,  ohtained  a 
warrant  from  governor  Gooch  for  locating  forty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land.  This  warrant  was  obtained  in  the 
year  1730.  They  sold  or  transferred  part  of  their  war- 
rant to  Joist  Hite  ;  and  from  this  warrant  emanated  se- 
veral of  Kite's  grants,  which  the  author  has  seen.  Of 
the  titles  to  the  lands  on  which  Hite  settled,  with  seve- 
ral other  tracts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stephensburg, 
the  originals  are  founded  on  this  warrant. 

In  the  year  1734,  Richard  Morgan  obtained  a  grant 
for  a  tract  of  land  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Shepherdstown,  on  or  near  the  Cohongoruton.  Among 
the  first  settlers  on  this  water  course  and  its  vicinity, 
were  Robert  Harper  (Harpers-Ferry),  William  Stroop, 
Thomas  and  William  Forester,  Israel  Friend,  Thomas 
Shepherd,  Thomas  Swearengen,  Van  Swearengen, 
James  Forman,  Edward  Lucas,  Jacob  Hite,*  John  Le- 
mon, Richard  Mercer,  Edward  Mercer,  Jacob  Vanme- 
ter  and  brothers,  Robert  Stockton,  Robert  Buckles,  John 
Taylor,  Samuel  Taylor,  Richard  Morgan,  John  Wright, 
and  others. 

The  first  settlers  on  the  Wappatomaka  (South  Branch) 
were  Coburn,  Howard,  Walker  and  Rutledge.  This 
settlement  commenced  about  the  year  1734  or  1 735.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  first  immigrants  to  this  fine 
section  of  country  had  the  precaution  to  secure  titles  to 
their  lands,  until  Lord  Fairfax  migrated  to  Yirginia, 
and  opened  his  ofifice  for  granting  warrants  in  the 
Northern  Neck.  The  earliest  grant  which  the  author 
could  find  in  this  settlement  bears  date  in  1747.  The 
most  of  the  grants  are  dated  in  1749.  This  was  a 
most  unfortunate  omission  on  the  part  of  these  people. 
It  left  Fairfax  at  the  discretion  of  exercising  his  insatia- 
ble disposition  for  the  monopoly  of  wealth  ;  and  instead 
of  granting  these  lands  upon  the  usual  terms  allowed 
to  other  settlers,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 

*  One  of  Joist  Kite's  sons. 
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of  laying  off  in  manors,  fifty-five  thousand  acres,  in 
Avhat  he  called  his  South  Branch  manor,  and  nine  thou- 
sand acres  on  Patterson's  creek. 

This  was  considered  by  the  settlers  an  odious  and  op- 
pressive act  on  the  part  of  his  lordship,  and  many  of 
them  left  the  country.*  These  two  great  surveys  v/ere 
made  in  the  year  1747.  To  such  tenants  as  remained, 
his  lordship  granted  leases  for  ninety-nine  years,  reser- 
ving an  annual  rent  of  twenty  shillings  sterling  per 
hundred  acres ;  whereas  to  all  other  immigrants  only 
two  shillings  sterling  rent  per  hundred  was  reserved, 
with  a  fee  simple  title  to  the  tenant.  Some  further  no- 
tice of  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  immense  grant  will  be  ta- 
ken in  a  future  chapter. 

Tradition  relates  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  John 
Howard,  and  his  son,  previous  to  the  first  settlement  of 
our  valley,  explored  the  country,  and  discovered  the 
charming  valley  of  the  South  Branch,  crossed  the  Al- 
legany mountains,  and  on  the  Ohio  killed  a  very  large 
buffalo  bull,  skinned  him,  stretched  his  hide  over  ribs 
of  wood,  made  a  kind  of  boat,  and  in  this  frail  bark  de- 
scended the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New-Orleans,where 
they  were  apprehended  by  the  French  as  suspicious 
characters,  and  sent  to  France  ;  but  nothing  criminal 
appearing  against  them,  they  were  discharged.  From 
hence  they  crossed  over  to  England,  where  Fairfax  by 
some  means  got  to  hear  of  Mr.  Howard,  sought  an  in- 
terview v/ith  him,  and  obtained  from  him  a  description 
of  the  fertility  and  immense  value  of  the  South  Branch, 
which  determined  his  lordship  at  once  to  secure  it  in 
manors. t  Notwithstanding  this  selfish  monopoly  on 
the  part  of  Fairfax,  the  great  fertility  and  value  of  the 
country  induced  numerous  tenants  to  take  leases,  settle, 
and  improve  the  lands. 

At  an  early  period  many  immigrants  settled  on  Ca- 
pon, (anciently  called  Cacaphon,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
Indian  name,)  also  on  Lost  river.     Along  Back  creek, 

*  William  Heath,  Esq.  of  Hardy,  gave  the  author  this  information, 
t  Also  related  by  Mr.  Heath. 

.5* 
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Cedar  creek,  and  Opcqiion,  pretty  numerous  settle- 
ments were  made.  The  two  great  branches  of  the 
Shenandoah,  from  its  forks  upwards,  were  among  our 
carhest  settlements. 

An  enterprising  Quaker,  by  tlie  name  of  Ross,  ob- 
tained a  warrant  for  surveying  forty  thousand  acres  of 
land.  The  surveys  on  this  warrant  were  made  along 
Opequon,  north  of  Winchester,  and  up  to  Apple-pie 
ridge.  Pretty  numerous  immigrants  of  the  Cluaker 
profession  removed  from  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  on 
Ross's  surveys.  The  reader  will  have  observed  in  my 
preceding  chapter,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1738,  this 
people  had  regular  monthly  meetings  established  on 
Opequon.* 

The  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  Shenandoali,  from 
a  little  below  the  forks,  were  first  settled  l^y  overseers 
and  slaves,  nearly  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bullskin. 
A  Col.  Carter,!  of  the  lower  country,  had  obtained 
grants  for  about  sixty-three  thousand  acres  of  land  on 
this  river.  His  surveys  commenced  a  short  distance 
below  the  forks  of  the  river,  and  ran  down  a  httle  be- 
lov/  Snickcrs's  ferry,  upwards  of  20  miles.  This  fme 
body  of  land  is  now  sulxlivided  into  a  great  many  most 
valuable  farms,  a  considerct)lc  part  of  which  are  now 
owned  by  the  highly  respfetable  families  of  the  Bur- 
wells  and  Pages.  But  little  of  it  now  remains  in  the 
hands  of  Carter's  heirs. 

Another  survey  of  thiiteen  thousand  acres  was  grant- 
ed to  another  person,  and  lies  immediately  belovv^  and 
adjoining  Carter's' hne,  running  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  county  of  Jeflerson.  This  fme  tract  of  land, 
it  is  said,  was  sold  under  the  hammer  at  Wilhamsburg, 
some  time  previous  to  the  war  of  the  revolution.  The 
owner  had  been  sporting,  lost  money,  and  sold  the  land 
to  pay  his  debt  of  honor.  General  AYashington  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  knew  tlic  land,  and  advised  the  late 

*See  Cliaulkie^'a  letter  to  tlio  moutlily  mccling  on  Opequon,  21st  May, 
173;^.,  i.aiic  01.  .       . 

tCol.  Robert  Carter  obtained  grants  in  September,  1730,  lor  sixty -three 
tliousand  acres. 
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Ralph  Wormley,  Esq.*  to  purchase  it.  Wonnley  bid 
five  hundred  guineas  for  it,  and  it  was  struck  off  to  him. 
It  is  also  said  that  Mr.  Wormley,  just  before  or  at  the 
time  of  the  sale,  had  been  regaling  himself  with  a  so- 
cial glass,  and  that  when  he  cooled  off,  he  became  ex- 
tremely dissatisfied  with  his  purchase,  considering  it  as 
money  thrown  away.  Washington  hearing  of  his  un- 
easiness, immediately  waited  on  him,  and  told  him  he 
would  take  the  purchase  off  his  hands,  and  pay  him 
his  money  again,  but  advised  him  by  all  means  to  hold 
it,  assuring  him  that  it  would  one  day  or  other  be  the 
foundation  of  an  independent  fortune  for  his  children  ; 
upon  which  Wormley  became  better  reconciled,  and 
consented  to  hold  on.  And  truly,  as  Washington  pre- 
dicted, it  would  have  become  a  splendid  estate  in  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  of  his  children,  had  they  known 
how  to  preserve  it.  But  it  passed  into  other  hands,  and 
now  constitutes  the  splendid  farms  of  the  late  firm  of 
Castleman  &  McCormick,  Hierome  L.  Opie,  Esq.  the 
honorable  judge  Richard  E.  Parker,  and  several  others. 
In  truth,  all  the  country  about  the  larger  water  cour- 
ses and  mountains  was  settled  before  the  fine  country 
about  Bullskin,  Long  marsh.  Spout  run,  &c. 

Much  the  greater  part  of  the  country  between  what 
is  called  the  Little  North  mountain  and  the  Shenan- 
doah river,  at  the  first  settling  of  the  valley  was  one 
vast  prairy,t  and,  like  the  rich  prairies  of  the  west,  af- 
forded the  finest  possible  pasturage  for  wild  animals. 
The  country  abounded  in  the  larger  kinds  of  game. 
The  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  bear,  panther,  wild-cat,  wolf,  fox, 
beaver,  otter,  and  all  other  kinds  of  animals,  wild  fowl, 
&c.  common  to  forest  countries,  were  abundantly  plen- 
ty. The  country  now  the  county  of  Shenandoah,  be- 
tween the  Fort  mountain  and  North  mountain,  wag 

*Mr.  Wormley,  it  is  believed,  resided  at  the  limo  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex. 

t'l'here  are  several  aged  individuals  now  living,  who  recollect  when  there 
were  large  bodies  of  land  in  the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Jefi'erson  and  Fred- 
erick, barren  of  timber.  This  barren  land  is  now  covered  with  the  be^t  of 
forest  trees. 

5t 
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also  settled  at  an  early  period.  The  counties  of  Rock- 
ingham and  Augusta  also  were  settled  at  an  early  time. 
The  settlement  of  the  upper  part  of  our  valley  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed,  and  form  the  subject  of  a  se- 
cond volume  hereafter,  should  the  public  demand  it. 

From  the  best  evidence  the  author  has  been  able  to 
collect,  and  for  tliis  purpose  he  has  examined  many  an- 
cient grants  for  lands,  family  records,  ifec.  as  well  as  the 
oral  tradition  of  our  ancient  citizens,  the  settlement  of 
our  valley  progressed  without  interruption  from  the  na- 
tive Indians  for  a  period  of  about  twenty-three  years. 
In  the  year  1754,  the  Indians  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  crossed  the  Allegany.  The  year  preceding,  emis- 
saries from  the  west  of  the  Allegany  came  among  the 
Valley  Indians  and  invited  them  to  move  off.*  Thia 
occurrence  excited  suspicion  panong  the  white  people 
that  a  storm  was  brewing  in  the  west,  which  it  was  es- 
sential to  prepare  to  meet. 

Tradition  relates,  that  the  Indians  did  not  object  to 
the  Pennsylvanians  settling  the  country.  From  the 
high  character  of  William  Penn,  (the  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania,) the  poor  simple  natives  believed  that  all 
Penn's  men  were  honest,  virtuous,  humane  and  bene- 
volent, and  partook  of  the  qualities  of  the  illustrious 
founder  of  their  government.  But  fatal  experience 
soon  taught  them  a  very  different  lesson.  They  soon 
found  to  their  cost  that  Pennsylvanians  were  not  much 
better  than  others. 

Tradition  also  informs  us  that  the  natives  held  in  ut- 
ter abhorrence  the  Virginians,  whom  they  designated 
^'Long  Knife,"  and  were  warmly  opposed  to  their  set- 
tling in  the  valley. 

The  author  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  some  gen- 
eral remarks  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  first  settlement  of  the  valley  commenced. 
Tradition  informs  us,  and  the  oral  statements  of  several 
aged  individuals  of  respectable  character  confirm  the 

*Mr.  Thomas  Barrett,  an  aged  and  respectable  citizen  of  Frederick  coun- 
ty, related  this  tradition  to  the  author. 
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fact,  that  the  Indians  and  white  people  resided  in  the 
same  neighborhood  for  several  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ment commenced,  and  that  the  Indians  were  entirely 
peaceable  and  friendly.  This  statement  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  true;  because  if  it  had  been  other- 
wise, the  white  people  could  not  have  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting the  settlement.  Had  the  natives  resisted  the 
first  attempts  to  settle,  the  whites  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded without  the  aid  of  a  pretty  considerable  army  to 
awe  the  Indians  into  submission.  It  was  truly  fortu- 
nate for  our  ancestors  that  this  quiescent  spirit  of  the 
Indians  afforded  them  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
considerable  strength  as  to  numbers,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  considerable  property  and  improvements,  before 
Indian  hostilities  commenced. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  it  was  twenty-three 
years  from  the  first  settlement,  before  the  Indians  com- 
mitted any  acts  of  outrage  on  the  white  people.  Du- 
ring this  period  many  pretty  good  dwelling  houses  were 
erected.  Joist  Hite  had  built  a  stone  house  on  Ope- 
quon,  which  house  is  now  standing,  and  has  a  very  an- 
cient appearance  ;*  but  there  are  no  marks  upon  it  by 
w^hich  to  ascertain  the  time.  In  1751,  James  AVilson 
erected  a  stone  house  which  is  still  standing,  and  now 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Adam  Kern,  adjoining  or  near  the 
village  of  Kernstown. 

Jacob  Chrisman  also  built  a  pretty  large  stone  house 
in  the  year  1751,  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Abraham 
Stickley,  about  two  miles  south  of  Stephensburg.  Geo. 
Bowman  and  Paul  Froman  each  of  them  built  stone 
houses,  at  their  respective  places  of  residence  on  Cedar 
creek,  about  the  same  period.  The  late  Col.  John  Hite, 
in  the  year  1753,  built  a  stone  house  now  the  dwelling 
house  of  Mrs.  Barton.  This  building  was  considered 
by  far  the  finest  dwelling  house  west  of  the  Blue  ridge.t 
Lewis  Stephens,  in  the  year  1756,  built  a  stone  house, 

*  On  the  wall  plate  of  a  framed  barn  built  bj  Hite,  the  figures  1747  are 
plainly  marked,  and  now  to  be  seen. 

t  There  is  a  tradition  in  this  neighborhood  that  Col.  Hite  quarried  every 
stone  in  this  building  with  his  own  hands. 
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the  ruins  of  wJiich  are  now  to  be  seen  at  the  old  iron 
works  of  the  late  Gen.  Isaac  Zane.  It  will  hereafter 
be  yeen  that  these  several  stone  buildings  became  of 
great  importance  to  the  people  of  the  several  neighbor- 
hoods, as  places  of  protection  and  security  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Indians. 

The  subject  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  valley 
will  be  resumed  in  my  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

First  settlement  of  the  valley.... Continued. 

Tradition  relates  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  John 
Vanmeter,  from  New- York,  some  years  pi'cvious  to  the 
first  settlement  of  the  valley,  discovered  the  fine  coun- 
try on  tlie  Wappatomaka.  This  man  was  a  kind  of 
wandering  Indian  trader,  became  well  acquainted  with 
the  Dela wares,  and  once  accompanied  a  war  party  who 
marched  to  the  south  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the 
Catawbas.  The  Catawbas,  however,  anticipated  them, 
met  them  very  near  the  spot  where  Pendleton  court- 
house now  stands,  and  encountered  and  defeated  them 
with  immense  slaughter.  Vanmeter  was  engaged  on 
the  side  of  the  Delawares  in  this  battle.  When  Van- 
meter  returned  to  New- York,  he  advised  his  sons,  that 
if  they  ever  migrated  to  Virginia,  by  all  means  to  se- 
cure a  part  of  the  South  Branch  bottom,  and  described 
the  lands  immediately  above  what  is  called  "  The 
Trough,"  as  the  finest  body  of  land  which  he  had  ever 
discovered  in  all  his  travels.  One  of  his  sons,  Isaac 
Vanmeter,  in  conformity  with  his  father's  advice,  came 
to  Virginia  about  the  year  173G  or  1737,  and  made 
what  was  called  a  tomahawk  improvement  on  the  landd 
jiow  owned  by  Isaac  Vanmeter,  Esq.  immediutely  above 
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the  trough  J  where  Fort  Pleasant  was  afterwards  erected. 
After  this  improvement,  Mr.  Vanmeter  returned  to  New- 
Jersey,  came  out  again  in  1740,  and  found  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Coburn  settled  on  his  land.  Mr.  Vanme- 
ter bought  out  Coburn,  and  again  returned  to  New- 
Jersey  ;  and  in  the  year  1744  removed  with  his  family 
and  settled  on  the  land.*  Previous  to  Vanmeter's  final 
removal  to  Virginia,  several  immigrants  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, chiefly  Irish,  had  settled  on  the  South  Branch. 
Howard,  Coburn,  Walker  and  Rutledge,  were  the  first 
settlers  on  the  Wappatomaka.t 

William  Miller  and  Abraham  Hite  were  also  amonof 
the  early  settlers.  When  the  Indian  wars  broke  out, 
Miller  sold  his  right  to  500  acres  of  land,  and  all  his 
stock  of  horses  and  cattle  in  the  woods,  for  twenty-five 
pounds,  +  and  removed  to  the  South  fork  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, a  few  miles  above  Front  Royal.  The  500  acres 
of  land  sold  by  Miller  lie  within  about  two  miles  of 
Moorefield,  and  one  acre  of  it  would  now  command 
more  money  than  the  whole  tract,  including  his  stock, 
was  sold  for. 

Casey,  Pancake,  Forman,  and  a  number  of  others, 
had  settled  on  the  Wappatomaka  previous  to  Vanme- 
ter's final  removal. 

In  the  year  1740,  the  late  Isaac  Hite,  Esq.  one  of  the 
sons  of  Joist  Hite,  settled  on  the  North  branch  of  the 
Shenandoah,  in  the  county  of  Frederick,  on  the  beau- 
tiful farm  called  "Long  meadows."  This  fine  estate  is 
noAV  owned  by  Maj.  Isaac  Hite,  the  only  son  of  Isaac 
Hite,  deceased. § 

About  the  same  year,  John  Lindsey  and  James  Lind- 
sey,  brothers,  removed  and  settled  on  the  Long  marsh, 
between  Bullskin  and  Berry  ville,  in  the  county  of  Fred- 
erick. Isaac  Larue  removed  from  New- Jersey  in  1743, 
and  settled  also  on  the  same  marsh.     About  the  same 

"  Isaac  Vanmeter,  Esq.  of  Hard}',  detailed  this  tradition  to  the  autlior. 
t  Communicated  by  William  Heath,  Esq. 
t  Isaac  Vanmeter,  Esq.  stated  this  fact  to  the  autlior. 
$  Mai.  Isaac  Hite,  of  Frederick  county,  communicated  this  information  to 
tlie  author. 
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period,  Christopher  Beeler  removed  and  settled  within 
two  or  three  miles  from  Larue;  and  about  the  year 
1744,  Joseph  Hampton  and  two  sons  came  from  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  settled  on  Buck  marsh,  near 
Berrj^alle,  and  lived  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  a 
hollow  sycamore  tree.  They  enclosed  a  piece  of  land 
and  made  a  crop  preparatory  to  the  removal  of  the  fa- 
mily.* 

In  1743  Joseph  Carter  removed  from  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  settled  on  Opequon,  al^out  five  miles 
east  of  Winchester.    Very  near  Mr.  Carter's  residence, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  v/as  a  beautiful  grove  oif 
forest  timber,  immediately  opposite  which  a  fine  lime- 
stone spring  issued  from  the  east  bank  of  the  creek. 
This  grove  was,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Carter's  first  settle- 
ment, a  favorite  camping  ground  of  the  Indians,  where 
numerous  collections,  sometimes  two  or  three  hundred 
at  a  time,  would  assemble,  and  remain  for  several  weeks 
together.    Mr.  Carter  was  a  shoemaker,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion two  Indians  called  at  his  shop  just  as  he  had  fin- 
ished and  hung  up  a  pair  of  shoes,  which  one  of  the 
Indians  seeing,  secretly  slipped  under  his  blanket,  and 
attempted  to  make  ofi*.     Carter  detected  him,  and  took 
the  shoes  from  him.    His  companion  manifested  the  ut- 
most indignation  at  the  theft,  and  gave  Carter  to  im- 
derstand  that  the  culprit  would  be  severely  dealt  with. 
As  soon  as  the  Indians  returned  to  the  encampment, 
information  Avas  given  to  the  chiefs,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate thief  was  so  severely  chastised,  that  Mr.  Carter, 
from  motives  of  humanity,  interposed,  and  begged  that 
the  punishment  might  cease.t 

Maj.  Isaac  Hite  informed  the  author  that  numerous 
parties  of  Indians,  in  passing  and  repassing,  frequently 
called  at  his  grandfather's  house,  on  Opequon,  and  that 
but  one  instance  of  theft  was  ever  committed.    On  that 

*  Cel.  John  B.  Larue  and  Vv'illiam  Castleman,  Esq.  gave  the  author  this 
information. 

t  The  late  Mr.  Jame?  Carter  gave  tlie  author  this  tradition,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Ills  falhijr,  who  was  a  boy  of  1'2  or  13  years  old  at  the  time,  and 
an  eye-witneEs,of  tlie  fact.  Opposite  to  this  camping  ground,  ou  a  high  hill 
east  of  the  creek,  b  a  lar^^c  Lidlau  grave. 
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occasion  n  pretty  considerable  paity  had  called,  and  on 
their  leavinrr  tlic  house  some  article  of  inconsiderable 
value  was  missing.  A  messenger  was  sent  after  them, 
and  information  of  the  theft  given  to  the  chiefs.  Search 
was  immediately  made,  the  article  found  in  the  {)osses- 
sion  of  one  of  them,  and  restored  to  its  owner.  Theso 
facts  go  far  to  show  their  high  sense  of  honesty  and 
summary  justice.  It  has  indeed  been  stated  to  the  au- 
thor, that  their  traveling  parties  would,  if  they  needed 
provisions  and  coidd  not  otherwise  procure  them,  kill  fat 
hogs  or  fat  cattle  in  the  woods,  in  order  to  supply  them- 
selves with  food,  'lliis  they  did  not  consider  stealing. 
Every  animal  running  at  large  they  considered  lawful 
game. 

The  Indians  charge  the  white  people  with  teaching 
them  the  knowledge  of  theft  and  several  other  vices. 
In  the  winter  of  1815-10,  the  author  spent  some  weeks 
in  the  state  of  Georgia,  where  he  fell  in  with  Col.  Bar- 
nett,one  of  the  conmiissioners  for  running  the  boundary 
line  of  Indian  lands  which  had  shortly  before  been  ce- 
ded to  the  United  States.  Some  conversation  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  Indians  and  Indian  character,  in 
which  Col.  B.  remarked,  that  in  one  of  his  excursions 
through  the  Indian  country,  he  met  with  a  very  aged 
Cherokee  chief,  who  spoke  and  understood  the  English 
language  pretty  well.  The  colonel  had  several  conver- 
sations with  this  aofed  man.  in  one  of  which  hccongra- 
tulated  him  upon  the  prospect  of  his  people  having  their 
condition  greatly  improved,  there  being  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  would  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  arts  of  civil  life — would  be 
better  clothed,  jjetter  fed,  and  erect  better  and  more  com- 
fortable haljitations — and  what  was  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, they  would  become  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  This 
venerable  old  man  listened  with  the  most  profound  and 
respectful  attention  until  the  colonel  luid  concluded,  and 
then  with  a  significant  shake  of  his  licad  and  much 
emphasis  replied, — That  he  doubted  the  benefits  to  tlic 
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red  people  pointed  out  by  tlie  colonel :  that  before  their 
fathers  were  acquainted  with  the  whites,  the  red  people 
needed  but  little,  and  that  little  the  Great  Spirit  gave 
them,  the  forest  supplying  them  with  food  and  raiment: 
that  before  their  fathers  were  acquainted  with  the  white 
people,  the  red  people  never  got  drunk,  because  they 
had  nothing  to  make  them  drunk,  and  never  committed 
theft,  because  they  had  no  temptation  to  do  so.  It  was 
true,  that  when  parties  were  out  hunting,  and  one  party 
was  unsuccessful,  and  found  the  game  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful party  hung  up,  if  they  needed  provision  they 
took  it;  and  this  was  not  stealing — it  was  the  law  and 
custom  of  the  tribes.  If  they  went  to  war,  they  de- 
stroyed each  other's  property :  this  was  done  to  weaken 
their  enemy.  Red  people  never  swore,  because  they 
had  no  words  to  express  an  oath.  Red  people  would 
not  cheat,  because  they  had  no  temptation  to  commit 
fraud :  they  never  told  falsehoods,  because  they  had  no 
temptation  to  tell  lies.  And  as  to  religion,  you  go  to 
your  churches,  sing  loud,  pray  loud,  and  make  great 
noise.  The  red  people  meet  once  a  year,  at  the  feast  of 
new  corn,  extinguish  all  their  fires,  and  kindle  up  a  new 
one,  the  smoke  of  which  ascends  to  the  Great  Spirit  as 
a  grateful  sacrifice.  Now  what  better  is  your  religion 
than  ours?  The  white  people  have  taught  us  to  get 
drunk,  to  steal,  to  lie,  to  cheat,  and  to  swear  ;  and  if  the 
knowledge  of  these  vices,  as  you  profess  to  hold  them, 
and  punish  by  your  laws,  is  beneficial  to  the  red  people, 
we  are  benefited  by  our  acquaintance  with  you  ;  if  not, 
we  are  greatly  injured  by  that  acquaintance. 

To  say  the  least  of  this  untutored  old  man,  his  opin- 
ions, religion  excepted,  were  but  too  well  founded,  and 
convey  a  severe  rebuke  upon  the  character  of  those  who 
boast  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  hghts  of  educa- 
tion and  a  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  the  Holy  Re- 
deemer. 

From  this  digression  the  author  will  again  turn  his 
attention  to  the  early  history  of  our  country. 

About  the  yeaj-  1763,  the  first  settlements  were  made 
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at  or  near  tlie  head  of  Bullskiii.  Two  families,  by  the 
name  of  Riley  and  Allemong,  first  commenced  the  set- 
tlement of  this  immediate  neighborhood.  At  this  pe- 
riod timber  was  so  scarce  that  the  settlers  were  compel- 
led to  cut  small  saplings  to  inclose  their  fields.*  The 
prairy  produced  grass  five  or  six  feet  high  ;t  and  even 
our  mountains  and  hills  were  covered  with  a  rich  and 
profuse  vegetable  growth  for  the  sustenance  of  quadru- 
peds of  every  species.  The  pea  vine  grew  abundantly 
on  the  hilly  and  mountainous  lands,  than  which  no 
species  of  vegetable  production  afforded  finer  and  richer 
pasturage. 

From  this  state  of  the  country,  many  of  our  first  set- 
tlers turned  their  attention  to  rearing  large  herds  of 
horses,  cattle,  hogs,  (fee.  Many  of  them  became  expert, 
hardy  and  adventurous  hunters,  and  spent  much  of  their 
time  and  depended  chiefly  for  support  and  money-ma- 
king on  the  sale  of  skins  and  furs.t  Moses  Russell, 
Esq.  informed  the  author  that  the  hilly  lands  about  his 
residence,  near  the  base  of  the  North  mountain,  in  the 
south  west  corner  of  Frederick,  and  which  now  present 
to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  great  poverty  of  soil,  with- 
in his  recollection  were  covered  witli  a  fine  growth  of 
pea  vine,  and  that  stock  of  every  description  grew  abun- 
dojitly  fot  in  the  summer  season. 

Isaac  Larue,  who  settled  on  the  Long  marsh  in  1743, 
as  has  been  stated,  soon  became  celebrated  for  his  nu- 
merous herds  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  author  Avas 
told  by  Col.  J.  B.  Larue,  who  is  the  owner  of  part  of  his 
grandfather's  fine  landed  estate,  that  his  grcindfather 
frequently  owned  between  90  and  100  head  of  horses, 

*  Messrs.  Christian  Allemong  and  George  Riley  both  stated  this  factto  the 
author. 

t  ftlr.  George  Riley,  an  aged  and  respectable  citizen,  stated  to  the  author 
that  the  grass  on  Llie  Bullskin  barrens  grew  so  tall,  tiiat  he  had  frequently 
drawn  it  before  him  when  on  horseback,  and  tied  it  before  him. 

+  The  late  Henry  Fry,  one  of  the  earl}'  settlers  on  Capon  river,  upwards  of 
fort}'  years  ago  informed  the  author,  that  he  purchased  liie  tract  of  land  on 
which  he  first  settled,  on  Capon  river,  for  wiiich  he  engaged  to  pay  either 
£,'200  or  £,'250,  the  author  does  not  recollect  which  sum,  and  that  he  made 
every  dollar  of  the  money  by  the  sale  of  skins  and  furs,  the  game  being  killed 
or  caught  with  hi£  owu  hands. 
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but  it  SO  hap]3cned  tliat  he  never  could  get  liis  stock  to 
count  a  hundred. 

The  Hites,  Frys,  Vanmeters,  and  man}^  others,  raised 
vast  stocks  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  &.c.  Tradition  relates 
that  Lord  Fairfax,  happening  one  day  in  Winchester  to 
see  a  large  drove  of  unusually  line  hogs  passing  through 
the  town,  inquired  from  whence  they  came.  Being  in- 
formed that  they  were  from  the  mountains  west  of  Win- 
chester, he  remarked  that  when  a  new  county  should 
be  laid  off  in  that  direction  it  ought  to  be  called  Hamp- 
shke,  after  a  county  in  England  celebrated  for  its  pro- 
duction of  fine  hogs  ;  and  this,  it  is  said,  gave  name  to 
the  present  county  of  Hampshire. 

The  author  Avill  only  add  to  this  chapter,  that,  from 
the  first  settlement  of  the  valley,  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  on  the  part  of  the  French  and  Indians,  against 
our  ancestors,  in  the  year  1754,  our  country  rapidly  in- 
creased in  numl^ers  and  in  the  acquisition  of  property, 
without  interruption  from  the  natives,  a  period  of  twen- 
ty-two years. 

In  my  next  chapter  I  shall  give  a  Ijrief  account  of 
the  religion,  habits  and  customs^  of  the  primitive  settlers. 


CHAPTER  V>. 

RvUgion,  habits  and  customs,  of  the  'primitive 

settlers. 

A  large  majority  of  our  first  immigrants  were  from 
Pennsylvania,  composed  of  native  Germans  or  German 
extraction.  There  were,  however,  a  nuniber  directly 
from  Gciinany, several  from  Maryland  and  Ne.w- Jersey, 
and  a  few  from  New- York.  These  immigrants  Ijrought 
with  them  the  religion,  habits  and  customs,  of  their  an- 
cestors.   They  were  composed  generally  of  three  reli- 
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gious  scctSj  viz,  Lutherans,  Menonists*  and  CalvinistSj 
with  a  few  Tunkers.  They  generally  settled  in  neigh- 
borhoods pretty  much  together. 

The  territory  now  composing  the  county  of  Page, 
Powell's  fortj  and  the  Woodstock  valley,  between  the 
West  Fort  mountain  and  North  mountain,  extending 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Stephensburg  for  a  conside- 
rable distance  into  the  county  of  Rockingham,  was  al- 
most exclusively  settled  by  Germans.  They  were  very 
tenacious  in  the  preservation  of  their  language,  rehgion, 
customs  and  habits.  In  what  is  now  Page  county  they 
were  almost  exclusively  of  the  Menonist  persuasion  : 
but  few  Lutherans  or  Calvinists  settled  among- them. 
In  the  other  sections  of  the  territory  above  described, 
there  were  a  mixture  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  The 
Menonists  were  remarkable  for  their  strict  adherence  to 
all  the  moral  and  religious  observances  required  by  their 
sect.  Their  children  were  early  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  habits  and  cus- 
toms. They  were  generally  farmers,  and  took  great 
care  of  their  stock  of  different  kinds.  With  few  excep- 
tiens,  they  strictly  inhibited  their  children  from  joining 
in  the  dance  or  other  juvenile  amusements  common  to 
other  religious  sects  of  the  Germans. 

In  their  marriages  much  ceremony  was  observed  and 
great  preparation  made.  Fatted  calves,  lambs,  poultry, 
the  finest  of  bread,  butter,  milk,  honey,  domestic  sugar, 
wine  if  it  could  be  had,  with  every  article  necessary  for 
a  sumptuous  feast  in  their  plain  way,  were  prepared  in 
abundance.  Previous  to  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony, (the  clergyman  attending  at  the  place  appointed 
for  the  marriage,)  four  of  the  most  respectable  young  fe- 
males and  four  of  the  most  respectable  young  men  were 
selected  as  Avaiters  upon  the  bride  and  groom.  The  se- 
veral waiters  were  decorated  with  badges,  to  indicate 
their  offices.  The  groomsmen,  as  they  were  termed, 
were  invariably  furnished  with  fine  white  aprons  bee  i- 

*  Simon  Meno  \vas  one  of  the  earliest  German  reformers,  and  the  founder 
of  this  sect. 
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tifully  embroidered.  It  was  deemed  a  high  honor  to 
wear  the  apron.  The  duty  of  the  waiters  consisted  in 
not  only  waiting  on  the  bride  and  groom,  but  they  were 
required,  after  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed, 
to  serve  up  the  wedding  dinner,  and  to  guard  and  pro- 
tect the  bride  wliile  at  dinner  from  having  her  shoe  sto- 
len from  her  foot.  This  custom  of  stealing  the  bride's 
shoe,  it  is  said,  afforded  the  most  heartfelt  amusement 
to  the  Avedding  guest.  To  succeed  in  it,  the  greatest 
dexterity  was  used  by  the  younger  part  of  the  company, 
while  equal  vigilance  was  manifested  by  the  waiters  to 
defend  her  against  the  theft ;  and  if  they  failed,  they 
were  in  honor  bound  to  pay  a  penalty  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  shoe.  This  penalty  was  a  bottle  of  wine,  or 
one  dollar,  which  was  commonly  the  price  of  a  bottle  of 
wine :  and  as  a  punishment  to  the  bride,  she  was  not 
permitted  to  dance  until  the  shoe  was  restored.  The 
successful  thief,  on  getting  hold  of  the  shoe,  held  it  up 
in  great  triumph  to  the  view  of  the  whole  assemblage, 
which  was  generally  pretty  numerous.  This  custom 
was  continued  among  the  Germans  from  generation  to 
generation,  until  since  the  war  of  the  revolution.  The 
author  has  conversed  with  many  individuals,  still  living, 
who  were  eye-witnesses  of  it. 

Throwing  the  stocking  was  another  custom  among 
the  Germans.*  When  the  bride  and  groom  were  bed- 
ded, the  young  people  were  admitted  into  the  room.  A 
stocking,  rolled  into  a  ball,  was  given  to  the  young  fe- 
males, who,  one  after  the  other,  would  go  to  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  stand  with  their  backs  towards  it,  and  throwthe 
stocking  over  their  shoulders  at  the  bride's  head ;  and 
the  first  that  succeeded  in  touching  her  cap  or  head  was 
the  next  to  be  married.  The  young  men  then  threw 
the  stocking  at  the  groom's  head,  in  like  manner,  with 
the  hke  motive.  Hence  the  utmost  eagerness  and  dex- 
terity were  vised  in  throwing  the  stocking.     This  prac- 

•  Throwing  the  stocking  was  not  exchisively  a  German  custom.  It  is  ce- 
lebrated by  an  Irish  poet,  in  his  "  Irish  Wedding."  It  is  not  improbable  but 
it  was  common  to  the  Celtic  nations  also. 
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tice,  as  well  as  that  of  stealing  the  bride's  shoe,  was 
common  to  all  the  Germans. 

Among  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  dancing  with 
other  amusements  was  common,  at  their  wedding  par- 
ties particularly.  Dancing  and  rejoicings  were  some- 
times kept  up  for  weeks  together.* 

The  peaceable  and  orderly  deportment  of  this  hardy 
and  industrious  race  of  people,  together  with  their  per- 
fect submission  to  the  restraints  of  the  civil  authority, 
has  always  been  proverbial.  They  form  at  this  day  a 
most  valuable  part  of  our  community. 

Among  our  early  settlers,  a  number  of  Irish  Presby- 
terians removed  from  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  along 
Back  creek,  the  North  mountain  and  Opequon.  A  few 
Scotch  and  English  families  were  among  them. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Glasses,  Aliens,  Vances,  Ker- 
fotts,  6cc.  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Opequon.    The  ancestors  of  the  Whites, 
Russells,  &c.  settled  near  the  North  mountain.    There 
were  a  mixture  of  Irish  and  Germans  on  Cednr  --    ' 
and  its  vicinity  :  the  Frys,  N^AT.cJ^^iacivDurns,t  Wil- 
sons, &c.  were  amoncr.i6  number.    The  Irish,  hke  the 
Germans,  brougbwith  them  the  religion,  customs  and 
habits,  of  the- ancestors.     The  Irish  wedding  was  al- 
ways an  occ5ion  of  great  hilarity,  jollity  and  mirth. 
Among  otlir  scenes  attending  it,  running  for  the  bottle 
was  muc'practiced.    It  was  usual  for  the  wedding  par- 
ties to  ric^  to  the  residence  of  the  clergyman  to  have  the 
ceremory  performed.     In  their  absence,  the  father  or 
next  fri-nd  prepared,  at  the  bride's  residence,  a  bottle  of 
the  best^pirits  that  could  be  obtained,  around  the  neck 
of  whicx  a  white  ribin  was  tied.     Returning  from  the 
clergyiTan's,  when  within  one  or  two  miles  of  the  home 
of  thp  bride,  some  three  or  four  young  men  prepared  to 
run  tor  the  bottle.     Taking  an  even  start,  their  horses 
wfre  put  at  full  speed,  dashing  over  mud,  rocks,  stump?, 

*Clvistlan  Miller,  an  nged  and  respectable. man  near  Woodstock,  related 
this  civ,,orn  to  the  author.  ,    ,r        .u-    r     -i  , 

iG^n.  Samuel  Blackburn,  it  is  said,  descended  from  this  family. 
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and  disregarding  all  impediments.  The  race,  in  fact, 
was  run  with  as  much  eagerness  and  desire  to  win,  as 
is  ever  manifested  on  the  turf  by  oiir  sporting  charac- 
ters. The  father  or  next  friend  of  the  bride,  expecting 
the  racers,  stood  with  the  bottle  in  his  hand,  ready  to  de- 
liver to  the  successful  competitor.  On  receiving  it,  he 
forthwith  returned  to  meet  the  bride  and  groom.  When 
met,  the  bi  ttle  was  first  presented  to  the  bride,  who 
must  taste  it  at  least,  next  to  the  groom,  and  then  hand- 
ed round  to  the  company,  every  one  of  whom  was  re- 
quired to  swig  it. 

The  (Quakers  differed  from  all  other  sects  in  their 
marriage  ceremony.  The  parties  having  agreed  upon 
the  match,  notice  was  given  to  the  elders  or  overseers 
of  the  meeting,  and  a  strict  inquiry  followed  Avhether 
there  had  been  any  previous  engagements  by  either  of 
the  parties  to  other  individuals*  If  nothing  of  the  kind 
appeared,  the  intended  marriage  was  made  known  pub- 
licly ;  and  if  approved  by  all  parties,  the  couple  passed 
meeting.  This  ceremony  was  repeated  three  several 
times  ;  when,  if  n^>  lawful  impediment  appeared,  a  day 
was  appointed  for  the  marriagCj  which  took  place  at  the 
meeting-house  in  presence  of  the  c&!?.gregation.  A  wri- 
ting, drawn  up  between  the  parties,  purporting  to  be  the 
marriage  agreement,  witnessed  by  as  many  of  the  by- 
standers as  thought  proper  to  subscribe  their  names,  con- 
cluded the  ccremonv.  They  had  no  priest  cr  clergy- 
man to  perform  the  rite  of  matrimony,  and  the  whole 
proceeding  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  solemnity 
and  decorum.  This  mode  of  marriage  is  still  kept  up, 
with  but  little  variation. 

Previous  to  the  v/ar  of  the  revolution,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  publish  the  bans  of  matrimony,  between  the  par- 
ties intending  to  marry,  three  successive  Sabbath  days 
in  the  church  or  meeting-house ;  after  which,  if  no  law- 
ful impediment  appeared,  it  was  lawful  for  a  licenced 
minister  of  the  parish  or  county  to  join  the  partie^^  ii^ 
wedlock.  It  is  probable  that  this  practice,  which  was 
ancient] V  u?ed  in  the  EncrUsh  churches,  gave  rise  totb<^ 
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custom,  ill  the  Quaker  society,  of  passing  meeting.  The 
peaceable  and  general  moral  deportment  of  the  Qua- 
kers is  too  generally  known  to  require  particular  notice 
in  this  work. 

The  Baptists  were  not  among  our  earliest  immigrants. 
About  fourteen  or  fifteen  families  of  that  persuasion  mi- 
grated from  the  state  of  NeAV- Jersey,  and  settled  pro- 
bably in  1742  or  1743  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now 
called  Gerardstown,  in  the  county  of  Berkeley.* 

Mr,  >Sempl€,  in  his  history  of  the  Virginia  Baptists, 
states,  that  in  the  year  1754,  Mr.  Stearns,  a  preacher  of 
this  sect,  with  several  others,  removed  from  New-Eng- 
land. "  They  halted  first  at  Opequon,  in  Berkeley 
count} ,  Virginia,  where  he  formed  a  Baptist  church  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Gerard.''  This  was  pro- 
bably the  first  Baptist  church  founded  west  of  the  Blue 
ridge  in  our  state. 

It  is  said  that  the  spot  where  Tuscarora  meeting- 
house now  stands,  in  the  county  of  Berkeley,  is  the 
first  place  where  the  gospel  was  publicly  preached  and 
divine  service  performed  west  of  the  Blue  ridge.t  This 
was  and  still  remains  a  Presbyterian  edifice. 

It  is  not  within  the  plan  of  this  work  to  give  a  gene- 
ral history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  various  reli- 
gious societies  of  our  country.  It  may  not,  however, 
be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader  to  have  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  difiicukies  and  persecutions  which  the 
Quakers  and  Baptists  had  to  encounter  in  their  first  at- 
tempts to  propagate  their  doctrines  and  principles  in 
Virginia. 

In  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  i.  pp.  532-33,  the 
following  most  extraordinary  law,  if  indeed  it  deserves 

*  Mr.  iVI'Cowen,  an  aged  and  respectable  citizen  of  the  neighborhood, 
communicated  this  fict  to  the  author. 

t  This  information  was  communicated  to  the  author  by  a  higlily  re?pecta^ 
ble  o!d  lady,  of  the  Presbyterian  cluirch,  in  the  county  of  Berkeley.  She 
also  stated,  that,  in  addition  to  the  general  tradition,  she  had  lately-  heard  the 
venerable  and  reverend  Dr.  Matthews  assert  the  fact.  Mr.  Mayers,  now  in 
hi8&7th  year,  born  and  raised  on  the  Potomac,  in  Berkeley,  stated  his  opinion 
to  the  author,  that  there  was  a  house  erected  for  public  worship  at  the  Fall- 
ing Water  about  the  same  time  that  the  Tuscarora  meeting-house  wae  built. 
Both  these  chuixlws  are  now  under  the  passtoial  care  of  the  Eev.  James  iVi. 
Brown, 
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the  name,  was  enacted  by  the  then  legislature  of  A^ir- 
ginia,  March  1660: 

^'A7i  act  for  the  suppressing  the  Quakers. 
"  Whereas  there  is  an  vnreasonable  and  turbulent 
sort  of  people,  comonly  called  (Quakers,  who  contrary 
to  the  law  do  dayly  gather  together  vnto  them  vnlaw'll 
assemblies  and  congregations  of  people,  teacliing  and 
publishing  lies,  miracles,  false  visions,  prophecies  and 
doctrines,  which  have  influence  vpon  the  comunities  of 
men,  both  ecclesiasticall  and  civil,  endeavouring  and  at- 
tempting thereby  to  destroy  religion,  lawes,  comunities, 
and  all  bonds  of  civil  societie,  leaveing  it  arbitrarie  to 
everie  vaine  and  vitious  person  whether  men  shall  be 
safe,  lawes  established,  offenders  punished,  and  govern- 
ours  rule,  herel)y  disturbing  the  publique  peace  and  just 
interest :  to  prevent  and  restraine  which  mischiefe.  It 
is  enacted,  That  no  master  or  comander  of  any  shipp 
or  other  vessell  do  bring  into  this  collonie  any  person  or 
persons  called  (Quakers,  vnder  the  penalty  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling,  to  be  leavied  vpon  him  and  his  es- 
tate by  order  from  the  governour  and  council,  or  the 
comissioners  in  the  severall  counties  where  such  ships 
shall  arrive :  That  all  such  Quakers  as  have  been  ques- 
tioned, or  shall  hereafter  arrive,  shall  be  apprehended 
wheresoever  they  shall  be  found,  and  they  be  imprison- 
ed without  baile  or  mainprize,  till  they  do  adjure  this 
country,  or  putt  in  security  with  all  speed  to  depart  the 
collonie  and  not  to  return  again :  And  if  any  should 
dare  to  presume  to  returne  hither  after  such  departure, 
to  be  proceeded  against  as  contemners  of  the  lawes  and 
magistracy,  and  punished  accordingly,  and  caused  again 
to  depart  the  country,  and  if  they  should  the  third  time 
be  so  audacious  and  impudent  as  to  returne  hither,  to 
be  proceeded  against  as  ffelons  :  That  noe  person  shall 
entertain  any  of  the  duakers  that  have  heretofore  been 
questioned  by  the  governour  and  council,  or  which  shall 
hereafter  be  questioned,  nor  permit  in  or  near  his  house 
any  assembhes  of  Quakers,  in  the  like  penalty  of  one 
hundred  pounds  sterling :  That  comissioners  and  offi- 
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cers  are  hereby  required  and  authorized,  as  they  will 
answer  the  contrary  at  their  perill,  to  take  notice  of  this 
act,  to  see  it  fully  effected  and  executed  :  And  that  no 
person  do  presume  on  their  perill  to  dispose  or  publish 
their  bookes,  pamphlets  or  libells,  bearing  the  title  of 
their  tenets  and  opinions." 

This  highhanded  and  cruel  proceeding  took  place  in 
the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  usurpation  in  England, 
and  at  a  time  when  some  glimmering  of  rational,  civil, 
and  religious  liberty,  manifested  itself  in  the  mother 
country.  The  preamble  to  this  act  is  contradicted  by 
the  whole  history  of  Quakerism,  from  its  foundation  to 
the  present  period.  In  all  the  written  and  traditional 
accounts  handed  down  to  us.  the  Quakers  are  represent- 
ed as  a  most  inoffensive,  orderly,  and  strictly  moral  peo- 
ple, in  all  their  deportment  and  habits. 

This  unreasonable  and  unwise  legislation,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, was  suffered  to  die  a  natural  death,  as,  in  the 
progress  of  the  peophng  of  our  country,  we  find  that 
many  Quakers,  at  a  pretty  early  period,  migrated  and 
formed  considerable  settlements  in  ditierents  parts  of 
the  state. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  Baptists  were  not 
among  the  number  of  our  earliest  immigrants.  Mr. 
Semple  says :  "  The  Baptists  in  Virginia  originated 
from  three  sources.  The  first  were  immigrants  from 
England,  who  about  the  year  1714  settled  in  the  south 
east  part  of  the  state.  Aljout  1743  another  party  came 
from  Maryland,  and  founded  a  settlement  in  the  north 
west.*     A  third  party  from  New-England,  1754." 

This  last  was  Mr.  Stearns  and  his  party.  They  set- 
tled for  a  short  time  on  Capon  river,  in  the  county  of 
Hampshire,  but  soon  removed  to  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Stearns  and  his  followers  manifested  great  zeal  and  in- 
dustry in  the  propagation  of  theii'  doctrines  and  princi- 
ples.   Their  rehgion  soon  took  a  wide  range  in  the  Ca- 

*  It  is  probable  this  is  the  party  who  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ge- 
rardetoH'u.  If  so,  Mr.  S.'is  doubtless  misinformed  as  to  the  place  of  their  ori- 
gin. The  first  Baptist  immigrants  who  settled  in  Berkeley  county  were  cer- 
tainly from  Ncw-Joiscv. 
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rolinas  and  V^'irginia.  Tlicy  met  witii  violeiil  opposi^ 
lion  from  the  e^itablislied  Episcopal  clergy,  and  much 
per.-^eciUion  followed.  To  the  credit  of  the  people  of 
our  valley,  but  few  if  any  acts  of  violence  v/ere  commit- 
ted on  the  perryt  ns  of  the  preachers  west  of  the  Blue 
ridge.  This  is  to  be  accoimted  for  from  the  fact  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  dissenters  from 
the  Episcopal  church.  East  of  tlic  Blue  ridge,  however, 
the  case  w^as  widely  different.  It  was  quite  common  to 
imprison  the  preachers,  insult  the  congregations,  and 
treat  them  with  every  possi))le  indignity  and  outrage. 
Every  foul  means  was  resorted  to,  which  malice  and 
hatred  could  devise,  to  suppress  their  doctrines  and  reli- 
gion. But  instead  of  success,  this  persecution  produ- 
ced directly  the  contrary  effect.  "  The  first  instance," 
says  Mr.  Semple,  "of  actual  imprisonment,  we  believe, 
that  ever  took  place  in  Virginia,  vvas  in  the  county  of 
Spottsylvania.  On  the  4th  June,  1768,  John  Waller, 
Lewis  Craig,  James  Childs,  &c.  Avere  seized  by  the  she- 
rif,  and  hauled  before  three  magistrates,  who  stood  in 
the  meeting-house  j-ard,  and  who  bound  them  in  the 
penalty  of  £1000  to  appear  at  court  tvv^o  days  after.  At 
court  they  were  arraigned  as  distur1)ers  of  the  peace, 
and  committed  to  close  jail."  And  in  December,  1770, 
Messrs.  William  AYebber  and  Joseph  Anthony  were 
imprisoned  in  Chesterfield  jail. 

The  author  deems  it  unnecessary  to  detail  all  the 
cases  of  persecution  and  impri,:onment  of  the  Baptist 
preachers.  He  will  therefore  conclude  this  narrative 
with  the  account  of  the  violent  persecution  and  cruel 
treatment  of  the  late  Rev.  Jamcs'Ireland,  a  distinguish- 
ed Baptist  preacher  of  our  valley. 

Mr.  Ireland  was  on  one  occasion  committed  to  the 
jail  of  Culpeper  county,*  when  several  attempts  \^'ere 
made  to  destroy  him.  Of  these  attempts  he  gives  the 
following  narrative : 

'^  A  numl:>er  of  ni}-  persecutors  resorted  to  the  tavern 

*  in  tlsG  Life  of  Ireland,  no  dates  arc  g'vcM,     The  time  of  his  commitment 
M a=  pro! lubly  about 'hey far  1771  or  Vr/'^. 
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of  Mr.  Steward,  at  the  court-house,  where  they  plotted 
to  blow  me  up  with  powder  that  night,  as  I  was  inform- 
ed ;  but  all  they  could  collect  was  half  a  pound.  They 
fixed  it  for  explosion,  expecting  I  was  sitting  directly 
over  it,  but  in  this  they  were  mistaken.  Fire  was  put 
to  it,  and  it  went  off  with  considerable  noise,  forcing  up 
a  small  plank,  from  which  I  received  no  damage.  The 
next  scheme  they  devised  was  to  smoke  me  with  brim- 
stone and  Indian  pepper.  They  had  to  wait  certain 
opportunities  to  accomplish  the  same.  The  lower  part 
of  the  jail  door  was  a  few  inches  above  its  sill.  When 
the  wind  was  favorable,  they  would  get  pods  of  Indian 
pepper,  empty  them  of  their  contents,  and  fill  them  with 
brimstone,  and  set  them  burning,  so  that  the  whole  jail 
would  be  filled  with  the  killing  smoke,  and  oblige  me 
to  go  to  cracks,  and  put  my  mouth  to  them  in  order  to 
prevent  suffocation.  At  length  a  certain  doctor  and  the 
jailer  formed  a  scheme  to  poison  me,  which  they  actu- 
ally effected." 

From  this  more  than  savage  cruelty  Mr.  Ireland  be- 
came extremely  ill,  was  attended  by  several  physicians, 
and  in  some  degree  restored  to  health  and  activity  ;  but 
he  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  great  injury  which 
his  constitution  received. 

The  autlior  had  the  satisfaction  of  an  intimate  perso- 
nal acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ireland,  and  lived  a  near 
neighbor  to  him  for  several  years  before  his  death.  He 
was  a  native  Scotsman ;  of  course  his  pronunciation 
was  a  little  broad.  He  had  a  fine  commanding  voice, 
easy  delivery,  with  a  beautiful  natural  elocution  in  his 
sermonizing.  His  language,  perhaps,  was  not  as  purely 
classical  as  some  of  his  cotemporaries  ;  but  such  was 
his  powerful  elocution,  particularly  on  the  subject  of 
the  crucifixion  and  sufferings  of  our  Savior,  that  he  ne- 
ver failed  to  cause  a  flood  of  tears  to  flow  from  the  e3"es 
of  his  audience,  whenever  he  touched  that  theme.  In 
his  younger  years  he  was  industrious,  zealous,  sparing 
no  pains  to  propagate  his  religious  opinions  ancl  prin- 
ciples, and  was  very  successful  in  gaining  proselytes : 

6t 
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hence  he  became  an  object  of  great  resentment  to  the 
cstabHshed  clergy,  and  they  resorted  to  every  means 
within  their  reach,  to  silence  and  put  him  down.  But 
in  this  they  failed.  He  at  length  triumphed  over  his 
persecutors,  was  instrumental  in  founding  several 
churches,  and  lived  to  see  his  labors  in  the  ministry 
crowned  with  great  success. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Breaking  out  of  the  Indian  war. 

It  has  been  noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  iis 
the  year  1753,  emissaries  from  the  Western  Indians 
came  among  the  Valley  Indians,  inviting  them  to  cross 
the  Allegany  mountains,  and  that  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1754,  the  Indians  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
moved  off,  and  entirely  left  the  valley. 

That  this  movement  of  the  Indians  was  made  under 
the  iniluence  of  the  French,  there  is  but  little  doubt. 
In  the  year  1753,  MaJ.  George  Washington  (since  the 
illustrious  Gen.  Washington,)  was  sent  by  governor 
Dinwiddle,  the  then  colonial  governor  of  Virginia,  witli 
a  letter  to  the  French  commander  on  the  western  wa- 
ters, remonstrating  against  his  encroachments  upon  the 
territory  of  Virginia.  This  letter  of  remonstrance  was 
disregarded  by  the  Frenchman,  and  very  soon  after- 
wards the  war,  commonly  called  "Braddock's  war,"  be- 
tween the  British  government  and  France,  commenced. 
In  the  year  1754,  the  government  of  Virginia  raised  an 
armed  force,  with  the  intention  of  dislodging  the  French 
from  their  fortified  places  within  the  limits  of  the  colony. 
The  command  of  this  army  was  given  to  Col.  Fry,  and 
George  Washington  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel 
under  him,     Their  little  armv  amounted  to  three  hun- 
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dred  men.  ''Wasliiiigtoii  advanced  at  the  head  of  two 
companies  of  this  regiment,  early  in  April,  to  the  Great 
Meadows,  \\  here  he  was  informed  hy  some  friendly  In- 
dians, that  the  French  were  erecting  fortifications  in  the 
forks  between  the  xlUegany  and  Monongahela  rivers, 
and  also  that  a  detachment  was  on  its  march  from  that 
place  towards  the  Great  Meadows.  War  had  not  been 
formally  declared  between  France  and  England  ;  but 
as  neither  were  disposed  to  recede  from  their  claim  to 
the  lands  on  the  Ohio,  it  was  deemed  inevitable,  and  on 
the  point  of  commencing.  Several  circumstances  were 
supposed  to  indicate  a  hostile  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  French  detachment.  Washington,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  some  friendly  Indians,  on  a  dark  rainy  night 
surprised  their  encampment,  and  firing  once,  rushed  in 
and  surrounded  them.  The  commander,  Dumonville, 
was  killed,  with  8  or  9  others  :  one  escaped,  and  all 
the  rest  immediately  smrendered.  Soon  after  this  af- 
fair, Col.  Fry  died,  and  the  command  of  the  regiment 
devolved  on  Washington,  who  speedily  collected  the 
whole  at  the  Great  Meadows.  Two  independent  com- 
panies of  regidars,  one  from  New- York  and  one  from 
South  Carolina,  soon  after  arrived  at  the  same  place. 
Col.  Washington  was  no"w  at  the  head  of  nearly  four 
hundred  men.  A  stockade,  afterwards  called  Fort  Ne- 
cessity, was  erected  at  the  Great  Meadows,  in  which  a 
small  force  was  left,  and  tlie  main  body  advanced  with 
a  view  to  dislodging  the  French  from  Fort  Duquesne,* 
^hich  they  had  recently  erected  at  the  confluence  of 

0  Allegany  and  Monongahela  rivers.     They  had  not 
ceeded  more  than  thirteen  miles,  when  they  were  in- 

.medb)"  friendly  Indians  that  the  French,  as  nume- 
rous as  pigeons  in  the  woods,  were  advancing  in  an  hos- 
tile manner  towards  the  English  settlements,  and  also 
that  Fort  Duc|uesne  had  been  st rough'  reinforced.  In 
this  critical  situation  a  council  of  war  unanimously  re- 
commended a  retreat  to  the   Great  Meadows,  which 

*Fort  PuqiiCfnr,  t^o  called  in  honor  nfthn  French  commander,  wasi.  aft°i'  it 
I""!!  into  the  mnid*-  ot  the  Enjjiifh,  railed  Fort  Piit,  rind  i.^  nr<w  FiUsbtirg. 
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was  etTccted  witliout  delay,  and  every  exertion  made  to 
render  Fort  Necessity  tenable,  before  the  works  in- 
tended for  that  purpose  were  completed.  Mens,  de  Vil- 
lier,  with  a  considerable  force,  attacked  the  fort.  The 
assailants  were  covered  by  trees  and  high  grass.*  The 
Americans  received  them  with  great  resolution,  and 
fought  some  within  the  stockade,  and  others  in  the  sur- 
rounding ditch.  Washington  continued  the  whole  day 
on  the  outside  of  the  fort,  and  conducted  the  defence 
with  the  greatest  coolness  and  intrepidity.  The  en- 
gagement lasted  from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
night,  Avhen  the  French  commander  demanded  a  par- 
ley, and  offered  terms  of  capitulation.  His  first  and  se- 
cond proposals  were  rejected,  and  Washington  would 
accept  of  none  but  the  foUovring  honorable  ones,  Avhicli 
were  mutually  agreed  upon  in  the  course  of  the  night : 
The  fort  to  be  surrendered  on  condition  that  the  garrison 
should  march  out  \Al]i  the  honors  of  war,  and  he  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  arms  and  baggage,  and  to  march 
unmolested  into  the  inhabited  parts  of  Yirginia."t 

In  1755  the  British  government  sent  Gen.  Brad- 
dock,  at  the  head  of  two  regiments,  to  this  countr}^ 
Col.  Washington  had  previously  resigned  the  command 
of  the  Virginia  troops.  Braddock  invited  liim  to  join 
the  service  as  one  of  his  volunteer  aids,  which  invita- 
tion he  readily  accepted,  and  joined  Braddock  near  Al- 
exandria. +  The  army  moved  on  for  the  west,  and  in 
their  march  out  erected  Fort  Cumberland. §  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  unfortunate  defeat  of  Brad- 
dock, and  the  dreadful  slaughter  of  his  army  near  Pitts- 

*  It  is  presumable  that  the  grass  here  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Ramsay  was  of  the 
growth  of  the  preceding  year.  It  is  not  probable  tiiat  t!ie  grass,  tlie  growth 
of  the  year  1754,  so  early  in  the  season,  had  grown  of  snflicienthight  to  con- 
ceal a  man. 

t  Ramsay's  Life  of  Washington. 

I  Then  called  Bellhaven. 

§  Fort  Cnmberland  was  built  in  the  year  1755,  in  the  fork  lietween  Wills 
creekand  North  branch  of  the  Potomac,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet  to  be 
seen.  It  is  about  55  miles  north  west  of  VVincliester,  on  the  Maiyfand  side 
of  the  Putomac.  There  is  now  a  considerible  town  at  this  plaC'e-  The  car- 
rison  left  at  it  was  commanded  by  Maj.  Livingston.  Mr.  John  Tomlinson 
gave  the  author  this  information.  On  the  ancient  site  of  the  forti  there  are 
several  d\\cHing  hout;es,  and  a  new  brick  Episcopal  church. 
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burg,  are  too  generally  known  to  require  a  detailed  ac- 
count in  this  work  :  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  defeat  was 
attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  our 
country.  The  whole  western  frontier  was  left  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  forces  of  the  French  and  Indians 
combined. 

After  the  defeat  and  fall  of  Braddock,  Col.  Dunbar, 
the  next  in  command  of  the  British  army,  retreated  to 
Philadelphia,  and  the  defence  of  the  country  fell  upon 
Washington,  with  the  few  troops  the  colonies  were  able 
to  raise.  The  people  forthwith  erected  stockade  forts 
in  ever}^  part  of  the  valley,  and  took  shelter  in  them. 
Many  families  were  driven  off,  some  east  of  the  Blue 
ridge,  and  others  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  Washing- 
ton retreated  to  Winchester,  in  the  county  of  Frederick, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1755  built  Fort  Loudoun.  The 
venerable  and  highly  respectable  Lewis  Neill,  who  was 
born  on  Opequon,  about  5  miles  east  of  Winchester,  in 
1747,  stated  to  the  author,  that  when  he  was  about  8 
years  of  age,  his  father  had  business  at  the  fort,  and 
that  he  went  with  him  into  it.  Mr.  Thomas  Barrett, 
another  aged  and  respectable  citizen,  states  that  he 
has  often  heard /i?5  father  say,  that  FortliOudoun  was 
built  the  same  year  and  immediately  after  Braddock's 
defeat.  Our  highly  respectable  and  venerable  general 
John  Smith,  who  settled  in  Winchester  in  1773,  inform- 
ed the  author  that  he  had  seen  and  conversed  with  some 
of  Washington's  officers  soon  after  he  settled  in  Win- 
chester, and  they  stated  to  him  that  Washington  mark- 
ed out  the  site  of  the  fort,  and  superintended  the  work ; 
that  he  bought  a  lot  in  Winchester,  erected  a  smith's 
shop  on  it,  and  brought  from  Mount  Vernon  his  own 
blacksmith  to  make  the  necessary  iron  work  for  the  fort. 
These  officers  pointed  out  to  Gen.  Smith  the  spot  where 
Gen.  Washington's  huts  or  cabins  were-erected  for  his 
residence  while  in  the  fort.  The  great  highway  lead- 
ing from  Winchester  to  the  north,  passes  through  the 
fort  precisely  where  Washington's  quarters  were  erect- 
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ed.  It  Stands  at  the  north  end  of  Loiidoun-street.  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  walls  are  now  remaining.  It 
covered  an  area  of  about  half  an  acre ;  within  which 
area,  a  well,  one  hundred  and  three  feet  deep,  chiefly 
through  a  solid  limestone  rock,  was  sunk  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  garrison.*  The  labor  of  throwing 
up  this  fort  was  performed  by  Washington's  regiment ; 
so  says  Gen.  Smith.  It  mounted  six  18-pounders,  six 
12-pounders.  six  6-pounders.  four  swivels,  and  two  how- 
itzers, and  contained  a  strong  garrison.t  No  formidable 
attempts  were  ever  made  by  the  enemy  against  it.  A 
French  officer  o^ce  came  to  reconnoiter,  and  found  it 
too  strong  to  be  attacked  with  any  probabihty  of  suc- 
cess, t 

For  three  years  after  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  the 
French  and  Indians  combined  carried  on  a  most  destruc- 
tive and  cruel  war  upon  the  Avestern  people.  The 
French,  however^  in  about  three  years  after  Braddock's 
defeat,  abandoned  Fort  Duquesne,  and  it  was  immedi- 
ately taken  possession  of  by  the  British  and  colonial 
troops  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Forbes.  Washing- 
ton soon  after  resigned  the  command  of  the  Yirginia 
forces,  and  retired  to  private  life.  A  predatory  warfare 
was  nevertheless  continued  on  the  people  of  the  valley 
by  hostile  Indian  tribes  for  several  years  after  the  French 
had  been  driven  from  their  strong  holds  in  the  west ; 
the  particulars  of  which  will  form  the  subject  of  my 
next  chapter. 

*The  water  in  this  well  rises  near  the  surface,  and  in  great  floods  of 
rain  has  been  known  to  overflow  and  discharge  a  considerable  stream  of 
water.  The  site  of  the  fort  is  upon  more  elevated  ground  than  the  head  of 
any  springs  in  its  neigliborhood.  Upon  what  principle  the  water  should 
here  rise  above  the  suriace  the  author  cannot  pretend  to  explain. 

t  Gen.  John  Smitli  stated  this  fact  to  the  author.  The  cannon  were  remov- 
ed from  Winchester  early  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Some  further  ac- 
count of  this  artillery  will  be  given  in  a  future  chapter.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Ba- 
ker, of  Winchester,  gave  the  author  an  account  of  the  number  of  cannoa 
mounted  on  the  fort. 

t  William  L.  Clark,  Esq.  is  no  w  the  owner  of  the  land  including  this  ancient 
fortilication,  and  has  converted  a  part  of  it  into  ^  beautiful  pleasure  gardeu. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Indian  incursions  and  massacres. 

After  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  the  whole  we^^tern  fi  on- 
tier  was  left  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  (lie  Indians  and 
French.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1756,  a  party  of 
about  50  Indian?,  vrith  a  French  captain  at  their  head, 
crossed  the  Allegany  mountains,  committing  on  the 
■white  settlers  ever  \^  act  of  barbarous  war.  Capt.  Jeremiah 
Smith  raised  a  party  of  twenty  brave  men,  marclied  to 
meet  this  savage  foe,  and  fell  in  with  them  at  the  head 
of  Capon  river,  when  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle  wo.* 
fought.  Smith  killed  the  captain  ^^ith  his  own  hand  ; 
five  otlier  Indians  havincr  fallen,  and  a  number  wound- 
ed,  they  gave  way  and  fled.  Smith  lost  two  of  his  men. 
On  searching  the  body  of  the  Frenchman,  he  was  found. 
in  possession  of  his  commission  and  v^-ritten  instructions 
to  meet  another  party  of  about  50  Indians  at  Fort 
Frederick,*  to  attack  the  fort,  destroy  it,  and  blow  up 
the  magazine. 

The  other  parl^^  of  Indians  vrere  encountered  }n"etty 
low  down  the  North  branrh  of  the  Capon  river,  liy  Capt. 
Joshua  Lewis,  at  the  head  of  eiorhteen  men ;  one  Indian 
was  killed,  when  tJie  others  broke  and  ran  oil'.  Pre- 
vious to  the  defeat  of  this  party  they  had  committed 
considerable  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  \\hite 
settlers,  and  took  a  Mrs.  Horner  and  a  girl  about  13 
years  of  age  prisoners.  Mrs.  Horner  was  the  mct!i<"r  of 
7  or  8  children  ;  she  never  -yoi  back  to  her  familv.   The 

*  Fort  Frederick  was  commenced  in  il;o.  3  ear  1755,  under  the  direction 
of  governor  .Sl:aip,  of  3Inryland,  and  wa.-  prohalily  finished  in  177(5.  Ii  is 
Btil!  f-ianding  on  the  Mar\l;ind  side  of  the  Cohongonvion.  Its  wails  areen- 
ttrely  of  btone.  4i  feet,  thick  at  the  ba?e,  and  three  at  the  top;  they  are  at 
least  twenty  feet  high,  and  have  itndergone  biU  !iidr  dilapidation.  f)r.  .Tohn 
Hedges,  and  his  son  Copt.  Jo!in  C  Iledg-'js,  aided  the  ai'.thor  in  the  exarn'- 
uation  of  thisplare,  and  measuring  if?  area.  hii,'ht  a  id  !h.ieki)es.-;cf  the  \va!\«. 
It3  location  is  not  more  than  about  1'^  miles  from  MartiiifburjT,  in  "\'irg!niw, 
and  abont  the  fSiT)-.:  distance  from  A^iiiiamspfirt,  in  alaryland.  It  en«JCfU=j? 
an  area  of  about  one  and  a  I'alf  acre',  exclus'ivp  of  the  bastions  or  redonblr. 
If  i?  :5i!d  ttir  crTtioii  n\   thi?  ff^-rt  cn.-i;ih'it.!«  bo  fhou?and  pour.-!.->  ^^le^lii■;^;. 
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girl,  whose  name  was  Sarah  Gibbons,  the  sister  of  my 
informant,*  was  a  prisoner  about  8  or  9  years  before  she 
returned  home.  The  intention  of  attacking  Fort  Fred- 
erick was  of  course  abandoned. 

These  Indians  dispersed  into  small  parties,  and  carried 
the  work  of  death  and  desolation  into  several  neighbor- 
hoods, in  the  counties  now  Berkeley,  Frederick  and  She- 
nandoah. About  18  or  20  of  them  crossed  the  North 
mountain  at  Mills's  gap,  which  is  in  the  county  of 
Berkeley,  killed  a  man  by  the  name  of  Kelly,  and  sev- 
eral of  his  family,  within  a  few  steps  of  the  present 
dwelhng-house  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Wilson,  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  Gerardstown,  and  from  thence 
passed  on  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  site  of 
Martinsburg,  the  neighboring  people  generally  taking 
shelter  in  John  Evans's  fort.t  A  small  party  of  the 
Indians  attacked  the  dweUing-house  of  a  Mr.  Evans, 
brother  to  the  owner  of  the  fort ;  but  being  beaten  off, 
they  went  in  pursuit  of  a  reinforcement.  In  their  ab- 
sence, Mr.  Evans  and  his  family  got  safe  to  the  fort. 
The  Indians  returned,  and  set  fire  to  the  house,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  now  to  be  seen  from  tlie  great  road 
leading  to  Winchester,  three  miles  south  of  Martins- 
burg, at  the  head  of  what  is  called  the  Big  Spring. 

The  same  Indians  took  a  female  prisoner  on  the  same 
day  at  John  Strode's  house.  A  boy  by  the  name  of 
Hackney,  who  Avas  on  his  way  to  the  fort,  saw  her  pre- 
viously, and  advised  her  not  to  go  to  the  house,  saying 
that  Strode's  family  were  all  gone  to  the  fort,  and  that 
he  suspected  the  Indians  were  then  in  the  house.  She 
however  seeing  a  smoke  at  the  house,  disregarded  the 
advice  of  the  little  boy,  went  to  it,  was  seized  by  the 
Indians,  taken  off,  and  was  about  three  years  a  prison- 
er, but  finally  got  liome.  The  boy  went  to  the  fort,  and 
told  what  had  happened  ;  but  the  men  had  all  turned 
out  to  bury  Kelly  and  go  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  leav- 

*  Mr.  Jacob  G-hl)ons  was  born  10th  Sept.  1745.   Since  the  author  saw  him, 
he  has  departed  this  life — an  honest,  good  old  man. 
t  Evan3  a  foi  t  was  erected  within  about  2  miles  ci"  Martin&buvg,  a  stockade. 

The  land  is  now  owned  bv  Fryatf,  E>q. 
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ing  nobody  to  defend  the  fort  but  the  women  and  child- 
ren. Mrs.  Evans  armed  herself,  and  called  on  all  the 
women,  who  had  firmness  enough  to  arm,  to  join  her  ; 
and  such  as  were  too  timed  she  ordered  to  run  bullets. 
She  then  made  a  boy  beat  to  arms  on  a  drum ;  on  hear- 
ing which,  the  Indians  became  alarmed,  set  fire  to 
Strode's  house,*  and  moved  off.  They  discovered  the 
party  of  white  men  just  mentioned,  and  fired  upon 
them,  but  did  no  injury.  The  latter  finding  the  Indians 
too  strong  for  them,  retreated  into  the  fort.t 

From  thence  the  Indians  passed  on  to  Opequon,  and 
the  next  morning  attacked  Neally's  fort,  massacred  most 
of  the  people,  and  took  off  several  prisoners  ;  among 
them  George  Stockton  and  Isabella  his  sister.  Charles 
Porterfield,  a  youth  about  20  years  of  age,  heard  the 
firing  from  his  father's  residence,  about  one  mile  from 
the  fort,  armed  himself  and  set  off  with  all  speed  to  the 
fort,  but  on  his  way  was  killed,  j 

Among  the  prisoners  were  a  man  by  the  name  of  Co- 
hoon,  his  wife,  and  some  of  his  children.  Mrs.  Cohoon 
was  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  not  being  able  to  tra- 
vel fast  enough  to  please  her  savage  captors,  they  forced 
her  husband  forward,  while  crossing  the  North  moun- 
tain, and  cruelly  murdered  her  :  her  huslmnd  distantly 
heard  her  screams.  Cohoon,  however,  that  night  made 
his  escape,  and  got  safely  back  to  his  friends.  George 
Stockton  and  his  sister  Isabella,  who  were  also  among 
the  prisoners,  were  taken  to  the  Indian  towns.  Isabella 
was  8  or  9  years  of  age,  and  her  story  is  as  remarkable 
as  it  is  interesting.  She  was  detained  and  grew  up 
among  the  savages.  Being  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
girl,  tbey  sold  her  to  a  Canadian  in  Canada,  where  a 
young  Frenchman,    named   Plata,  soon  became  ac- 

*The  present  residence  of  the  widow  Showalter,  three  miles  from  Mar- 
tinsburg. 

tMr.  Joseph  Hackney,  Frederick  county,  stated  these  facts  to  the  author. 
The  Htde  hoy,  mentioned  above,  grew  up,  married,  was  a  Quaker  by  pro- 
fession, and  the  father  of  my  informant. 

^George  Porterfield,  Esq.  now  residing  in  the  county  of  Berkeley,  is  a 
brother  to  the  youth  who  was  killed,  and  stated  to  tlie  author  the  particulars 
of  this  unhappy  occiuTence.  Capt.  Glenn  also  stated  several  of  the  circum- 
stances  to  the  author. 
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quainted  with  her,  and  made  her  a  tender  of  his  hand 
in  matrimony.*  This  she  decUned  unless  her  parents' 
consent  could  be  obtained, — a  strong  proof  of  her  filial 
affection  and  good  sense.  The  Frenchman  immediate- 
ly proposed  to  conduct  her  home,  readily  believing  that 
his  generous  devotion  and  great  attention  to  the  daugh- 
ter would  lay  the  parents  under  such  high  obligations  to 
him,  that  they  would  willingly  consent  to  the  union. 
But  such  were  the  strong  prejudices  existing  at  the  time 
against  every  thing  French,  that  her  parents  and  friends 
peremptorily  objected.  The  Frenchman  then  prevailed 
on  Isabella  to  elope  with  him  ;  to  effect  which  they  se- 
cured  two  of  her  father's  horses  and  pushed  off.  They 
were,  however,  pursued  by  two  of  her  brothers,  overta- 
ken at  Hunter.stown,  Pennsylvania,  and  Isabella  forci- 
bly torn  from  her  protector  and  devoted  lover,  and 
brought  back  to  her  parents,  while  the  poor  Frenchman 
was  warned  that  if  he  ever  made  any  farther  attempts 
to  take  her  off,  his  life  should  pay  the  forfeit.  This  sto- 
ry is  familiar  to  several  aged  and  respectable  individuals 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Martinsburg.  Isabella  after- 
wards married  a  man  by  the  name  of  McClary,  removed 
and  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Morgantown,  and 
grew  wealthy.  George,  after  an  absence  of  about  three 
years,  got  home  also. 

A  party  of  14  Indians,  believed  to  be  part  of  those 
defeated  by  Capt.  Smith,  on  their  return  to  the  west 
killed  a  young  woman,  and  took  a  Mrs.  Neff  prisoner. 
This  was  on  the  South  fork  of  the  river  Wappatomaka. 
They  cut  off  Mrs.  Neff 's  petticoat  up  to  her  knees,  and 
gave  her  a  pair  of  moccasons  to  wear  on  her  feet.  This 
was  done  to  facilitate  her  traveling;  but  they  proceeded 
no  further  than  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pleasant,t  w^here, 
on  the  second  night,  they  left  Mrs.  Neff  in  the  custody 
of  ail  old  Indian,  and  divided  themselves  into  two  par- 

*  Mr.  Mayers,  of  Berkeley  county,  gave  the  author  the  name  of  this  young 
Frenohinan. 

t  Fort  Pleasant  was  a  strong  stockade  with  block  houses,  erected  on  the 
laijds  now  owned  by  If!aac  Vanmeler,  Esq.on  the  fe5oulh  branch  of  Potomac, 
a  ehort  distance  above  ivhat  is  called  ITie  Trough, 
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ties,  in  order  to  watch  the  fort.  At  a  late  hour  in  the 
night,  Mrs.  Neff  discovering  that  her  guard  was  pretty 
soundly  a  sleep,  ran  off.  The  old  fellow  very  soon  awoke, 
fired  off  his  gun,  and  raised  a  yell.  Mrs.  N.  ran  between 
the  two  parties  of  Indians,  got  safe  into  Fort  Pleasant, 
and  gave  notice  where  the  Indians  were  encamped.  A 
small  party  of  men  the  same  evening  came  from  ano- 
ther small  fort  a  few  miles  above,  and  joined  their  friends 
m  Fort  Pleasant.  The  Indians,  after  the  escape  of  Mrs. 
Neff,  had  collected  into  one  body  in  a  deep  glen,  near 
the  fort.  Early  the  next  morning,  sixteen  men,  well 
mounted  and  armed,  left  the  fort  with  a  view  to  attack 
the  Indians.  They  soon  discovered  their  encampment 
by  the  smoke  of  their  fire.  The  whites  divided  them- 
selves into  two  parties,  intending  to  inclose  the  Indians 
between  two  fires ;  but  unfortunately  a  small  dog  which 
had  followed  them,  starting  a  rabbit,  his  yelling  alarm- 
ed the  Indians ;  upon  which  they  cautiously  moved  off, 
passed  between  the  two  parties  of  white  men  unobser- 
ved, took  a  position  between  them  and  their  horses,  and 
opened  a  most  destructive  fire.  The  whites  returned 
the  fire  with  great  firmness  and  bravery,  and  a  desperate 
and  bloody  conflict  ensued.  Seven  of  the  whites  fell 
dead,  and  four  were  wounded.  The  little  remnant  re- 
treated to  the  fort,  whither  the  wounded  also  arrived. 
Three  Indians  fell  in  this  battle,  and  several  were 
wounded.  The  victors  secured  the  white  men's  horses, 
and  took  them  off.* 

Just  before  the  above  action  commenced,  Mr.  Yan- 
meter,  an  old  man,  mounted  his  horse,  rode  upon  a 
high  ridge,  and  witnessed  the  battle.  He  returned  with 
all  speed  to  the  fort,  and  gave  notice  of  the  defeat.  The 
old  man  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1757. 

After  committing  to  writing  the  foregoing  account, 
the  author  received  from  his  friend  Dr.  Charles  A.  Tur- 

*  This  battle  is  called  the  "  Battle  of  The  Trough."  Messrs.  Vanmeter, 
McNeill  and  Heath,  detailed  the  particulars  to  the  author.  A  block-house, 
with  port  holes,  is  now  standine  in  Mr.  D.  McNeill's  yard, — part  of  an  old 
fort  erected  at  the  time  of  Bradaock's  war,  the  logn  of  which  arc  principally 

sound. 
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ley,  of  Fort  Pleasant,  a  more  particular  narrative  of  the 
battle,  which  the  author  will  subjoin,  in  the  doctor's  own 
words  : 

"  The  memorable  battle  of  The  Trough  (says  Dr. 
Turley)  was  preceded  by  the  following  circumstances. 
On  the  day  previous,  two  Indian  strollers,  from  a  large 
party  of  60  or  70  warriors,  under  the  well  known  and 
ferocious  chief  Kill-buck,  made  an  attack  upon  the 
dwelling  of  a  Mrs.  Brake,  on  the  South  fork  of  the 
South  branch  of  Potomac,  about  fifteen  miles  above 
Moorefield.  and  took  Mrs.  Brake  and  a  Mrs.  Neff  prison- 
ers. The  former  not  being  able  to  travel  from  her  situa- 
tion, was  tomahawked  and  scalped,  and  the  latter 
brought  doAvn  to  the  vicinity  of  Town  fort,  about  1^ 
miles  below  Moorefield.  There  one  of  the  Indians,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  hunting,  retired,  and  the  other  laid 
hmiself  down  and  pretended  to  fall  asleep,  with  a  view, 
as  was  believed,  to  let  Mrs,  Neff  escape  to  the  fort,  and 
give  the  alarm.  Every  thing  turned  out  agreeably  to 
their  expectations  ;  for  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  fort 
and  related  the  circumstances  of  her  escape,  18  men  from 
that  and  Buttermilk  fort,  5  miles  alcove,  went  in  pur- 
suit. They  were  men  notorious  for  tlieir  valor,  and 
who  had  been  well  tried  on  many  such  occasions. 

'•  As  soon  as  they  came  to  the  place  indicated  by  Mrs. 
NefT,  they  found  a  plain  trace  left  by  the  Indian,  by  oc- 
casionally breaking  a  bush.  Mr.  John  Harness,  who 
was  Avell  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  mode  of 
■warfare  of  the  Indians,  pronounced  that  the  hunter  In- 
dian had  not  returned  to  his  comrade,  or  that  they  were 
in  great  force  somewhere  near  and  in  ambush.  TJiey 
however  pursued  the  trace,  without  discovering  any 
signs  of  a  larger  party,  until  they  arrived  between  two 
mountains,  forming  what  from  its  resemblance  is  call- 
ed The  Trough.  Here,  directly  above  a  fine  spring  a- 
bout  200  paces  from  the  river,  which  at  that  time  was 
filled  to  an  impassable  stage  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
these  grim  monsters  of  blood  were  encamped,  tp  the 
number  above  stated.     The  western  face  of  the  ridge 
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was  very  precipitous  and  rough,  and  on  the  north  of  the 
spring  was  a  deep  ravine,  cutting  directly  up  into  the 
ridge  above.  Our  httie  band  of  heroes,  nothing  daunted 
by  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy,  dismounted  un- 
observed, and  prepared  for  battle,  leaving  their  horses  on 
the  ridge.  But  by  one  of  those  unforeseen  and  almost 
unaccountable  accidents  which  often  thwart  the  seem- 
ingly best  planned  enterprises,  a  small  dog  which  had 
followed  them,  just  at  this  juncture  started  a  rabbit,  and 
went  yelping  down  the  ridge,  giving  the  Indians  timely 
notice  of  their  approach.  They  immediately  flew  to 
arms,  and  filing  off  up  the  ravine  before  described,  pass- 
ed directly  into  the  rear  of  our  little  band,  placing  them 
in  the  ver}'  situation  they  had  hoped  to  find  their  ene- 
mies, between  the  mountain  and  the  swollen  river. 
Now  came  the  "  tug  of  war,"  and  both  parties  rushed  to 
the  onset,  dealing  death  and  slaughter  at  every  fire.  Af- 
ter an  hour  or  two  hard  fighting,  during  which  each  of 
our  httle  band  had  numbered  his  man,  and  more  than 
half  of  their  number  had  fallen  to  rise  no  more,  those 
that  remained  were  compelled  to  retreat,  which  could 
only  be  eflfected  by  swimming  the  river.  Some  w^ho 
had  been  wounded,  not  being  able  to  do  this,  determined 
to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible  ;  and  deliberately 
loading  their  rifles,  and  placing  themselves  behind  some 
cover  on  the  river  bank,  dealt  certain  death  to  the  first 
adversary  who  made  his  appearance,  and  then  calmly 
yielded  to  the  tomahawk. 

"  We  cannot  here  pass  over  without  mentioning  one 
of  the  many  despotic  acts  exercised  by  the  then  colonial 
government  and  its  oflicers  towards  the  unoffending  co- 
lonists. At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  there 
w^ere  quartered  in  Fort  Pleasant,  about  1^  miles  above 
the  battle  ground,  and  within  hearing  of  every  gun,  a 
company  of  regulars,  commanded  by  a  British  ofl^cer 
named  Wagner,  who  not  only  refused  to  march  a  man 
out  of  the  fort,  Wt,  when  the  inhabitants  seized  their 
rifles  and  determined  to  rush  to  the  aid  of  their  brothers, 

ordered  the  gate;;  to  be  closed,  and  suffered  none  to  pas3 

1^ 
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in  or  out.  By  marching  to  the  western  bank  of  the 
river,  he  might  have  effectually  protected  those  who 
were  wounded,  without  any  danger  of  an  attack  from 
the  enemy.  And  when  the  few  who  had  escaped  the 
slaughter,  hailed  and  demanded  admission  into  the  fort, 
it  was  denied  them.  For  this  act  of  Capt.  Wagner's, 
the  survivors  of  our  Spartan  band  called  him  a  coward ; 
for  which  insult  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  hunt  them 
down  like  wolves,  and  when  caught,  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment  by  stripes. 

"  The  Indian  chief,  Kill-buck,  afterwards  admitted, 
that  although  he  had  witnessed  many  sanguinary  con- 
tests, this  was  the  most  so  that  he  had  ever  experienced 
for  the  number  of  his  enemies.  Kill-buck  was  a  Shaw- 
nee, a  savage  of  strong  mental  pov/ers,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  families  in  the  settlement  before 
the  war  broke  out.  Col.  Vincent  WiUiams,  whose 
father  was  inhumanly  murdered,  by  Kill-buck  and  his 
party,  on  Patterson's  creek,  became  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  him  many  years  afterwards,  and  took  the  trou- 
ble, when  cnce  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  to  visit  him.  He 
was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  had  become  blind.  The 
colonel  informed  me  that  as  soon  as  he  told  Kill-buck 
his  name,  the  only  answer  he  niade  was,  '-Your  father 
was  a  brave  warrior."  The  half  brother  of  Col.  Wil- 
hams,  Mr.  Benjamin  Casey,  was  with  him.  Mr.  Peter 
Casey  had  once  hired  Kill-buck  to  catch  and  bring 
home  a  runaway  negro,  and  was  to  have  given  him  four- 
teen shiUings.  He  paid  him  six  shiUings,  and  the  war 
breaking  out,  he  never  paid  him  the  other  eight.  At  the 
visit  spoken  of.  Kill-buck  inquired  the  name  of  his  other 
visitor,  and  when  the  colonel  told  him  it  was  Benjamin 
Casey,— "What,  Peter  Casey's  son?"  "Yes."  ""Your 
father  owes  me  eight  shilUngs ;  will  you  pay  it  ?"  said 
the  old  chief.  The  colonel  at  that  time  got  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  tragical  death  of  his  father,  as  well  as  the 
great  heroism  manifested  by  our  little  band  at  the  bat- 
tle of  The  Trough." 

Dr.  Turley  refers  in  the  foregoing  narrative  to  the 
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murder  of  Mr.  Williams,  on  Patterson's  creek.  Thia 
melancholy  tragedy  the  author  is  enabled  to  give,  as  it 
was  related  to  him  by  Mr.  James  S.  Miles,  of  Hardy. 

Mr.  Williams  hved  on  Patterson's  creek,  on  the  farm 
now  occupied  by  his  grandson,  Mr.  James  Williams. 
Hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Indians,  he  repaired 
with  his  neighbors  to  Fort  Pleasant  (9  miles)  for  secu- 
rity. After  remaining  here  a  few  da3's,  supposing  their 
houses  might  be  revisited  with  safety,  Mr.  W.  with  se- 
ven others  crossed  the  mountain  for  that  purpose.  They 
separated  on  reaching  the  creek,  and  Mr.  W.  went  alone 
to  his  farm.  Having  tied  his  horse  to  a  bush,  he  com- 
menced salting  his  cattle,  when  seven  Indians*  (as  was 
afterwards  said  by  Kill-back)  got  between  him  and  his 
horse,  and  demanded  his  surrender.  Mr.  W.  answered 
by  a  l3all  from  his  rifle,  which  killed  one  of  the  Indians, 
then  retreated  to  his  house,  barricaded  the  door,  and 
put  his  enemy  at  defiance.  They  fired  at  him  at  ran- 
dom through  the  door  and  Avindows,  until  the  latter 
were  filled  with  shot-holes.  For  greater  security,  Mr. 
W.  got  behind  a  horamony  block  in  a  corner,  from 
which  he  would  fire  at  his  assailants  throusf^h  the  cracks 
of  the  baildingj  as  opportunity  offered.  In  this  way  he 
killed  five  out  of  the  seven.  The  remaining  two,  re- 
solved not  to  give  up  their  prey,  found  it  necessary  to 
proceed  more  cautiously ;  and  going  to  the  least  expo- 
sed side  of  the  house,  one  was  raised  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  other  to  an  opening  in  the  logs  some  distance 
above  the  level  of  Mr.  W.,  who  did  not,  consequently, 
observe  the  maneuver,  from  which  he  fired,  and  shot 
Mr.  W.  dead.  The  body  was  instantly  quartered,  and 
hung  to  the  four  corners  of  the  building,  and  the  head 
stuck  upon  a  fence  stake  in  front  of  the  door.  This 
brave  man  was  the  father  of  the  venerable  Edward  Wil- 
liams, the  clerk  of  Hardy  county  court  until  the  elec- 
tions in  1830  under  the  new  constitution,  when  his  ad- 
vanced age  compelled  him  to  decline  being  a  candidate. 

Sometime  after  the  battle  of  The  Trough,  at  a  fort 

*  Acfrther  traditi'vn  irjakp*  the  noTObw  of  lodi.ine  ftlevwa, 
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seven  miles  above  Romney,  two  Indian  boys  made 
their  appearance,  when  some  of  the  men  went  out  with 
an  intention  of  taking  them.  A  grown  Indian  also 
made  his  appearance  ;  but  he  was  instantly  shot  down 
hy  Shadrach  Wright.  A  numerous  party  then  showed 
themselves,  which  the  garrison  sallied  out  and  attacked ; 
but  they  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  several  of  their 
men,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  fort.* 

Kill-buck,  the  chief  before  mentioned,  used  frequently 
to  command  these  marauding  parties.  Previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  was  well  acquainted  v/ith 
many  of  the  white  settlers  on  the  Wappatomaka,  and 
lived  a  good  part  of  his  time  among  them.  His  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  country  enabled  him  to 
lead  his  band  of  murderers  from  place  to  place,  and  to 
commit  many  outrages  on  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  white  inhabitants.  In  the  progress  of  this  work, 
some  further  notice  will  be  taken  of  this  distinguished 
warrior.  There  was  another  great  Indian  warrior  call- 
ed ''  Crane  ;"  but  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  col- 
lect any  particular  traditionai-y  accounts  of  the  feats  per- 
formed by  him. 

In  the  year  1757,  a  numerous  body  of  Indians  cross- 
ed the  Allegany,  and,  as  usual,  divided  themselves  into 
small  parties,  and  hovering  about  the  different  forts, 
committed  many  acts  of  murder  and  destruction  of  pro- 
perty. About  30  or  40  approached  Edwards's  fort,t  on 
Capon  river,  killed  tvro  men  at  a  small  mill,  took  oif  a 
parcel  of  corn  meal,  and  retreating  along  a  path  that 
led  between  a  stream  of  water  and  a  steep  high  moun- 
tain, they  strewed  the  meal  in  several  places  on  their 
route.  Immediately  between  this  path  and  the  stream 
is  an  abrupt  bank,  7  or  8  feet  high,  and  of  considerable 
length,  under  which  the  Indians  concealed  themselves, 
and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  ganison.  Forty  men, 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Mercer,  sallied  out,  with 

•  Mr.  Jaines  Parsons,  nearRomney,  Hampshire  county,  gave  the  author 
this  information. 

t  Edwards's  fort  was  located  on  the  west  side  of  Capon  river,  not  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  above  where  the  stage  road  from  Winchester  to 
Komney  crosses  the  river. 
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the  intention  of  pursuing  and  attacking  the  enemy. 
But  oh  !  fatal  day  !  Mercer's  part}',  discov^ering  the  trail 
of  mealj  supposed  the  Indians  were  making  a  speedy 
retreat,  and,  unapprised  of  their  strength,  moved  on  at 
a  brisk  step,  until  the  whole  line  was  drawn  immedi- 
ately over  the  line  of  Indians  under  the  bank,  when 
the  latter  discharged  a  most  destructive  fire  upon  them, 
sixteen  falling  dead  at  the  first  fire.  The  others  attempt- 
ing to  save  themselves  by  flight,  were  pursued  and 
slaughtered  in  ever}'  direction,  until,  out  of  the  forty, 
but  six  got  back  to  the  fort.  One  poor  fellow,  who  ran 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  was  fibred  at  by  an  Indian : 
the  ball  penetrated  just  above  his  heel,  ranged  up  his 
leg,  shivering  the  bones,  and  lodged  a  little  below  his 
knee  :  he  slipped  under  the  lap  of  a  fallen  tree,  there 
hid  himself,  and  lay  in  that  deplorable  situation  for  two 
days  and  nights  before  he  was  found  by  his  friends,  it 
being  that  length  of  time  before  the  people  at  the  fort 
would  venture  out  to  collect  and  bury  the  dead.  This 
wounded  man  recovered,  and  lived  many  years  afterj 
though  he  was  always  a  cripple  from  his  wound.  Capt. 
George  Sm.ith,  who  now  resides  on  Back  creek,  inform- 
ed the  author  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  him. 

Sometime  afterwards,  the  Indians,  in  much  greater 
force,  and  aided,  it  was  believed,  by  several  Frenchmen 
in  person,  determined  to  carry  this  fort  by  storm.  The 
garrison  had  been  considerably  reinforced  ;  among  oth- 
ers, by  the  late  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan,  then  a  young  man. 
The  Indians  made  the  assault  with  great  boldness ;  but 
on  this  occasion  they  met  with  a  sad  reverse  of  fortune. 
The  garrison  sallied  out,  and  a  desperate  battle  ensued. 
The  assailants  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  while 
the  whites  lost  comparatively  but  few^  men. 

The  remains  of  a  gun  of  high  finish,  ornamented 
with  silver  mounting  and  gold  touch-hole,  were  plowed 
up  near  the  battle  ground  about  forty  3^ears  ago.  It  was 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  French  officer.  Part  of 
a  bomb  shell  was  also  found.     JMorgan  in  this  action 
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performed  his  part  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  caution 
and  firmness,  and  doubtless  did  much  execution.* 

Other  parties  of  Indians  penetrated  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Winchester,  and  killed  several  people  about 
the  Pvound  hill ;  among  others  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Flaugherty,  with  his  wife.  Several  inmates  of  a  family 
by  the  name  of  M'Cracken,  on  Back  creek,  about  12 
miles  from  Winchester,  were  killed,  and  two  of  the 
daughters  taken  off  as  prisoners.  They,  however,  got 
back,  after  an  absence  of  three  or  four  years.  Mr.  Lewis 
Neill  informed  the  author  that  he  saw  and  conversed 
with  these  women  on  the  subject  of  their  captivity  after 
their  return  home.  Jacob  liavely  and  several  of  his 
family  were  killed  near  the  present  residence  of  Moses 
Russell,  Esq.  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  North  mountain, 
15  or  16  miles  south  west  of  Winchester.  Dispennet, 
and  sev^eral  of  his  family,  and  Vance  and  his  wife,t  were 
also  severally  killed  by  the  same  party  of  Indians,  in 
the  same  neighborhood. 

The  late  respectable  and  intelligent  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Brinker,  who  was  born  25th  March,  1745,  and  who  of 
course  was  upwards  of  10  years  old  when  Braddock 
was  defeated,  related  many  interesting  occurrences  to 
the  author  ;  among  others,  that  a  family  of  eighteen 
persons,  by  the  name  of  Nicholls.  Avho  resided  at  the 
present  residence  of  Mr.  Stone,  a  little  west  of  Maj. 
Isaac  Hite's,  were  attacked,  the  greater  number  killed, 
and  several  taken  off  as  prisoners :  one  old  woman  and 
her  grandchild  made  their  escape  to  a  fort,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Middlelown.     This  took  place  about  1756 

*  Mr.  William  CaiTile,  now  ninety-five  years  of  age,  and  who  resides  near 
tlie  battle  grotiod,  informed  tiie  author  that  he  removed  and  settled  on  Capon 
Boon  after  the  battle  was  fougiit.  He  also  slated  that  he  had  frequently  heard 
it  asserted  that  Morgan  was  in  this  battle,  and  acted  with  great  nravery,  &c. 
Mr.  Charlec^Carlile,  son  of  this  venerable  man,  slated  the  fact  of  tlie  guo  and 
part  of  a  bomb  siiell  being  found. 

t  iMoses  Russell,  E.-q.  is  under  the  impression  that  these  people  wr-re  killed 
in  the  summer  or  f.dl  of  the  year  1756.  The  author  finds  it  impossible  to  fix 
the  dates  of  the  various  acts  of  war  contmitted  by  t!ie  savages.  After  the 
ras^stddigent  inqi'iry,  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  person  who  committed 
to  writing  any  thing  upon  the  gubject  at  the  lime  the  several  occurrences 
taok  place. 
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or  1757,  and  it  is  probable  by  the  same  party  who  killed 
Havely  and  others. 

In  the  year  1758,  a  party  of  about  50  Indians  and  4 
Frenchmen  penetrated  into  the  neighborhood  of  Mill 
creek,  now  in  the  county  of  Shenandoah,  about  nine 
miles  south  of  Woodstock.  This  was  a  pretty  thickly 
settled  neighborhood  ;  and  among  other  houses,  George 
Painter  had  erected  a  large  log  one,  with  a  good  sized 
cellar.  On  the  alarm  being  given,  the  neighboring 
people  took  refuge  in  this  house.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
they  were  attacked.  Mr.  Painter,  attempting  to  fly,  had 
three  balls  shot  through  his  body,  and  fell  dead,  when 
the  others  surrendered.  The  Indians  dragged  the  dead 
body  back  to  the  house,  threw  it  in,  plundered  the  house 
of  what  they  chose,  and  then  set  fire  to  it.  While  the 
house  was  in  flames,  consuming  the  body  of  Mr.  Pain- 
ter, they  forced  from  the  arms  of  their  mothers  four  in- 
fant children,  hung  them  up  in  trees,  shot  them  in  sa- 
vage sport,  and  left  them  hanging.  They  then  set  fire 
to  a  stable  in  which  were  enclosed  a  parcel  of  sheep  and 
calves,  thus  cruelly  and  wantonly  torturing  to  death  the 
inoffensive  dumb  animals.  After  these  atrocities  they 
moved  off  with  48  prisoners  ;  among  whom  were  Mrs. 
Painter,  five  of  her  daughters,  and  one  of  her  sons ;  a 
Mrs.  Smith  and  several  of  her  children  ;  a  Mr.  Fisher 
and  several  of  his  children,  among  them  a  lad  of  12  or 
13  years  old,  a  fine  well  grown  boy,  and  remarkably 
fleshy.  This  little  fellow,  it  will  presently  be  seen,  was 
destined  to  be  the  victim  of  savage  cruelty. 

Two  of  Painter's  sons,  and  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Jacob  Myers,  escaped  being  captured  by  concealment. 
One  of  the  Painters,  with  Myers,  ran  over  that  night  to 
Powell's  fort,  a  distance  of  at  least  15  miles,  and  to  Kel- 
ler's fort,  in  quest  of  aid.  They  had  neither  hat  nor 
shoes,  nor  any  other  clothing  than  a  shirt  and  trowsers 
each.  A  small  party  of  m^en  set  out  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, well  mounted  and  armed,  to  avenge  the  outrage. 
They  reached  Mr.  Painter's  early  in  the  day  ;  but  on 
learning  their  strength,  (from  the  other  young  Painter, 
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who  had  remained  concealed  all  that  evening  and  night, 
and  by  that  means  was  enabled  to  count  the  number  of 
the  enemy,)  they  declined  pursuit,  being  too  weak  in 
numbers  to  venture  further.  Thus  this  savage  band 
got  off  with  their  prisoners  and  booty,  without  pursuit 
or  interruption. 

After  six  days'  travel  they  reached  their  villages  west 
of  the  Allegany  mountains,  where  they  held  a  council, 
anddetermined  to  sacrifice  their  helpless  prisoner  Jacob 
Fisher.  They  first  ordered  him  to  collect  a  cjuantity  of 
dry  wood.  The  poor  little  fellow  shuddered,  burst  into 
tears,  and  told  his  father  they  intended  to  burn  him. 
His  father  replied,  "  I  hope  not ;"  and  advised  him  to 
obey.  When  he  had  collected  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
wood  to  answer  their  purpose,  they  cleared  and  smooth- 
ed a  ring  around  a  sapling,  to  which  they  tied  him  by 
one  hand,  then  formed  a  trail  of  wood  around  the  tree, 
and  set  it  on  fire.  The  poor  boy  was  then  compelled  to 
run  round  in  this  ring  of  fire  until  his  rope  wound  him 
up  to  the  sapling,  and  then  back  until  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  flame,  whilst  his  infernal  tormentors  were 
drinking,  singing,  and  dancing  around  him,  with  "  hor- 
rid joy."  This  was  continued  for  several  hours  ;  du- 
ring which  time  the  savage  men  became  beastly  drunk, 
and  as  they  fell  prostrate  to  the  ground,  the  squaws 
w^ould  keep  up  the  fire.  With  long  sharp  poles,  prepa- 
red for  the  purpose,  they  w^ould  pierce  the  body  of  their 
victim  Avhenever  he  flagged,  until  the  poor  and  helpless 
boy  fell  and  expired  with  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
ments, whilst  his  father  and  brothers  were  compelled  to 
be  witnesses  of  the  heart-rending  tragedy. 

After  an  absence  of  about  three  years,  Mrs.  Painter, 
with  her  son  and  two  of  her  daughters ;  Mrs.  Smith, 
who  had  the  honor,  if  it  could  be  so  deemed,  of  present- 
ing her  husband  with  an  Indian  son,*  by  a  distinguish- 

*  Smith  received  his  wife,  and  never  maltreated  her  on  thi?  account ;  but 
he  had  a  most  bitter  aversion  to  the  j'oiing  chief.  The  boy  grew  up  to  man- 
hood, and  exliibited  the  appearance  and  disposition  of  his  sire.  Attempts 
were  made  to  educate  him,  but  without  success.  He  enlisted  into  the  army 
of  the  revolution  as  a  common  soldier,  and  never  returned. 
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ed  war  chief;  Fisher  and  his  remaining  sons  ;  and  sev- 
eral other  prisoners,  returned  home.  Three  of  Mrs. 
Painter's  daughters  remained  with  the  Indians.  Mary, 
the  youngest,  w^as  ahout  nine  5^ears  old  when  taken, 
and  was  eighteen  years  a  prisoner :  two  of  tlie  daugh- 
ters never  returned.  A  man  hy  the  name  of  Michael 
Copple,  who  had  himself  heen  a  prisoner  about  twp 
years  with  the  Indians,  had  learned  their  language,  be- 
come an  Indian  trader,  and  traveled  much  among  them, 
at  length  found  Mary  Painter  wnth  a  wandering  party 
of  Cherokees.  In  conversing  with  her,  lie  discovered 
w^ho  she  was-— that  he  was  acquainted  with  her  family 
connections,  and  proposed  to  her  to  accompany  him 
home,  to  which  she  refused  her  assent.  He  then  said 
that  her  brothers  had  removed  to  Point  Pleasant,  and 
were  desirous  of  seeing  her ;  upon  which  she  consented 
to  accompany  him  that  far  to  see  her  brothers  ;  but  find- 
ing, on  arriving  at  the  Point,  that  he  had  deceived  her, 
she  manifested  much  dissatisfaction,  and  attempted  to 
go  back  to  the  Indians.  Copple,  however,  after  much 
entreaty,  and  promising  to  make  her  his  wife,  prevailed 
upon  her  to  return  home.  He  performed  his  promise  of 
marriage,  lived  several  years  on  Painter's  land,  and  rai- 
sed a  family  of  children.  Mary  had  lost  her  mother 
tung,  learned  a  little  English  afterwards,  but  always 
conversed  with  her  husband  in  the  Indian  lan2fuaa"e.* 
They  finally  removed  to  the  west. 

TliG  garrison  at  Fort  Cumberland  was  frequently  an- 
noyed by  the  Indians.  There  are  two  high  knobs  of  the 
mountain,  one  on  the  Yirg-inia  side  of  the  Colionsforu- 
(on  on  the  south,  the  other  on  the  Maryland  side  on  the 
north  east,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fort.  The  In- 
dians frequenth'  took  possession  of  these  bights,  and 
lired  into  the  fort.     Although  they  seldom  did  any  in- 

*  The  author  deems  a  particular  history  of  this  woman  necessar}',  because 
it  is  one  among  many  instances  of  3  0ung  white  children,  when  taken  prison- 
ers, liecoming  attached  to  a  s^avagc  life,  and  leaving  it  wilh  great  reluctance. 
Mr.  George  Fainter,  an  aged  and  respectable  citizen  of  Shenandoah  county, 
who  resides  on  (he  spot  where  this  bloody  tragedy  was  acted,  and  is  a  giand- 
pon  of  the  man  who  was  murdered  and  burnt,  (ict.vilcd  these  particulars  lo 
the  author. 
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jury  in  this  way,  yet  it  was  disagreeable  and  attended 
with  some  danger.  On  a  particular  occasion  a  large 
party  of  Indians  had  taken  possession  of  the  knob  on 
the  Maryland  side,  and  fired  into  the  fort.  A  captain 
(the  author  regrets  he  was  not  able  to  learn  his  name) 
and  seventy-five  brave  fellows,  on  a  very  dark  night, 
volunteered  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  They  sallied  out 
from  the  fort,  surrounded  the  knob,  and  cautiously  as- 
cending until  they  were  within  reach  of  the  foe,  waited 
for  daybreak  to  make  the  attack.  Light  appearing, 
they  opened  a  tremendous  fire,  which  threw  the  Indians 
into  utter  confusion,  rendering  them  powerless  for  de- 
fense, while  the  whites  continued  from  all  sides  to  pour 
in  volley  after  volley,  spreading  death  and  carnage. 
But  few  of  the  Indians  escaped.  The  knob  is  called 
"Bloody  Hill"  to  this  day.  This  tradition  the  author 
received  from  several  individuals  in  Cumberland  :  in- 
deed, the  story  appears  to  be  familiar  to  every  aged  indi- 
vidual in  the  neighborhood. 

Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  Kill-buck  attempted  to 
take  Fort  Cumberland  by  stratagem.  He  approached 
it  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of  warriors ;  and  under  the 
guise  of  fiiendship,  pretending  to  wish  an  amicable  in- 
tercourse with  the  garrison,  proposed  to  Maj.  Livingston 
to  admit  himi-elf  and  warriors.  Some  hints  having 
been  given  to  the  commander  to  be  upon  his  guard,  Li- 
vingston seemingly  consented  to  the  proposal ;  but  no 
sooner  had  Kill-buck  and  his  chief  officers  entered,  than 
the  gates  were  closed  upon  them.  The  wily  chief  being 
thus  entrapped,  was  roundly  charged  with  his  intended 
treachery,  of  which  the  circum^stances  were  too  self-evi- 
dent to  be  denied.  Livingston,  however,  inflicted  no 
other  punishment  upon  his  captives  than  a  mark  of  hu- 
miliating disgrace,  which  to  an  Indian  warrior  was  more 
mortifying  than  death.  This  stigma  was,  it  is  supposed, 
dressing  them  in  petticoats,  and  driving  them  out  of  the 
fort.* 

*  The  venerable  John  Tomltnson  relaterl  this  affair  to  ihe  aiitlior.  3rr.  T= 
does  not  recollect  the  particular  roark  of  diggrace  inflicted  oa  these  Indian?. 
1  he  R'^v.  Mr.  Jacobe,  rf  Hampehire.  P!iggi»9'cd  this  as  the  nana^  pr'^hnb?3. 
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It  has  already  been  stated,  that,  previous  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  Kill-buck  hved  a  good  part  of  his 
time  among  the  white  settlers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Pleasant.  An  Irish  servant,  belonging  to  Peter 
Casey,  absconded,  and  Casey  offered  a  pistole*  reward 
for  his  recovery.  Kill-buck  apprehended  the  servant, 
and  delivered  him  to  his  master  ;  but  from  some  cause 
or  other,  Casey  refused  to  pay  the  reward.  A  quarrel 
ensued,  and  Casey  knocked  Kill-buck  down  with  his 
cane.  When  the  war  broke  out,  Kill-buck  sought  every 
opportunity  to  kill  Casey,  but  never  could  succeed. 
Many  years  afterwards,  Casey's  son  obtained  a  lieuten- 
ancy, and  w^as  ordered  to  Wheeling,  where  Kill-buck 
then  being,  young  Casey  requested  some  of  his  friends 
to  introduce  him  to  him.  When  Kill-buck  heard  his 
name,  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and  repeating,  "  Casey ! 
Casey !"  inquired  of  the  3^oung  man  whether  he  knew 
Peter  Casey.  The  lieutenant  replied,  "  Yes,  he  is  my 
father."  Kill-buck  immediately  exclaimed,  "Bad  man, 
bad  man,  he  once  knocked  me  down  with  his  cane." 
On  the  young  man's  proposing  to  make  up  the  breach, 
the  old  chief  replied,  "  Will  you  pay  me  the  pistole  ?" 
Young  Casey  refused  to  do  this,  but  proposed  to  treat 
with  a  quart  of  rum,  to  Avhich  the  old  warrior  assented, 
saying,  "  Peter  Casey  old  man — Kill-buck  old  man :" 
and  then  stated  that  he  had  frequently  watched  for  an 
opportunity  to  kill  him,  "  but  he  was  too  lazy — would 
not  come  out  of  the  fort :  Kill-buck  now  friends  Avith 
him,  and  bury  the  tomahawk. "t  This  Indian  chief,  it 
is  said,  was  living  about  fourteen  years  ago,  but  had  be- 
come blind  from  his  great  age,  being  little  under,  and 
probably  over,  a  hundred  years. 

*  The  pistole  is  apiece  of  gold,  equal  to  three  dollars  and  seventy -five  cents 
in  value. 

t  This  anecdote  is  related,  somewhat  differently,  by  Dr.  Turley,  page  100 
of  this  work. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Indian  incursions  and  massacres. ...Continued. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  the  erection  of  several  stone 
dwelling-houses  is  noticed.  These  houses  generally 
had  small  stockade  forts  about  them  :  and  whenever  an 
alarm  took  place,  the  neighboring  people  took  shelter 
in  them,  as  places  of  security  against  their  savage  foe.* 

The  men  never  went  out  of  the  forts  without  their 
guns.  The  enemy  were  frequently  lurking  about  them, 
and  at  every  opportunity  Avould  kill  some  of  the  people. 
At  the  residence  of  Maj.  Robert  D.  Glass,  on  Opequon, 
5  miles  south  west  of  Winchester,  part  of  his  dwelling- 
house  was  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Indian  war  :  the 
port  holes  were  plainly  to  be  seen  before  the  body  was 
covered  with  weather-boarding.  The  people  were  close- 
ly "forted"  for  about  three  years.  After  the  termination 
of  hostilities  between  England  and  France,  the  incur- 
eions  of  the  Indians  were  less  frequent,  and  never  in 
large  parties;  but  they  were  continued  at  intervals  un- 
til the  year  1766  or  1767. 

About  the  year  1758.  a  man  by  the  name  of  John 
Stone,  near  what  is  called  the  White  House,  in  the 
Hawksbill  settlement,  was  killed  by  Indians.  Stone's 
wife,  with  her  infant  child  and  a  son  about  7  or  8  years 
old,  and  George  Grandstaff.  a  youth  of  16  years  old, 
were  taken  oir  as  prisoners.  On  the  South  Branch 
mountain,  the  Indians  murdered  Mrs.  Stone  and  her 
infant,  and  took  the  boy  and  Grandstaff  to  their  towns. 
Grandstaflf  was  about  three  years  a  prisoner,  and  then 
got  home.  The  little  bo}^,  Stone,  grew  up  with  the  In- 
dians, came  home,  and  after  o])taining  possession  of 
his  father's  property,  sold  it,  got  the  money,  returned  to 

*  The  Ifjte  Mrs.  Reberca Blinker,  one  of  the  daughters  of  George  Bow- 
man, on  Cedar  creek,  informed  the  author  that  she  recollected  when  sixteen 
families  took  Ehelter  iu  her  father's  houee. 
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the  Indians,  and  was  never  heard  of  by  his  friends  af- 
terwards. 

The  same  Indians  killed  Jacob  Hoitiman's  wife  and 
her  children,  Hoitiman  escaping.  They  plundered  old 
Brewbecker's  house,  piled  up  the  chairs  and  spinning 
wheels,  and  set  them  on  fire.  A  young  woman  who 
lived  with  Brewbecker  had  concealed  herself  in  the  gar- 
ret ;  and  after  the  Indians  left  the  house,  extinguished 
the  fire,  and  saved  the  house  from  burning.  Brew- 
becker's wife  got  information  that  the  Indians  were 
coming,  and  ran  off  with  her  children  to  where  several 
men  were  at  work,  who  conveyed  her  across  the  river 
to  a  neiarhborinGf  house.  Mr.  John  Brewbecker  now  re- 
sides  on  the  farm  wliere  this  occurrence  took  place."^ 

The  following  singular  tradition,  as  connected  v.ith 
this  occurrence,  has  been  related  to  the  author : 

About  dusk  on  the  evening  previous.  Mrs.  Brevv^beck- 
er  told  her  husband  and  family  that  the  Indians  would 
attack  them  next  morning,  saying  that  she  could  see  a 
party  of  them  on  the  side  of  Masinutton  mountain,  in 
the  act  of  cooking  their  supper.  She  also  declared  that 
she  saw  their  fire,  and  could  count  the  number  of  In- 
dians. She  pointed  to  the  spot;  but  no  other  part  of 
the  family  saw  it ;  and  it  was  therefore  thought  that  she 
must  be  mistaken.  Persisting  in  her  declarations,  she 
bes'ffed  her  husband  to  remove  her  and  her  children  to 
a  place  of  safety  ;  but  she  was  laughed  at,  told  that  it 
was  mere  superstition,  and  that  she  was  in  no  danger. 
It  was  however  afterwards  ascertained  tha.t  the  savaiies 
had  encamped  that  night  at  the  place  on  the  mountain 
pointed  out  by  Mrs.  B.     It  was  about  two  miles  oil  J 

These  outrages  of  the  Indians  drove  many  of  the 
white  settlers  below  the  Blue  ridsre. 

Probably  the  same  year,  several  Indians  attacked  tlie 
house  of  a  man  named  Bingaman,  near  the  present  site 

•  Mr.  Brewbecker  resides  on  the  west  side  of  the  South  fork  of  the  Sh(^ 
nandonh  river,  on  IMasinutton  creek,  in  the  new  county  of  Page.  a)id  lia<« 
erected  a  larcje  and  elegant  brick  bouse  on  the  spot  where  the  Jndian?  plun- 
dered his  father's  dwelling. 

t  This  u-adiiion  was  given  the  author  by  Mr.  Andrew  Keyser.  ir,  who  mar- 
rip  '  T  'jr'i-i-Trir-.i^  ;iit'^r  c^'  ;!i"  '''^n'.ciri  -.vlu'  ^"^'.^   ih"  T;-:(i.i-ms. 
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of  Newmarket.  Bingaman,  who  was  remarkably  stout 
and  active,  defended  his  family  with  great  resolution 
and  firmness,  and  laid  two  of  the  assailants  dead  at  his 
feet :  they  succeeded,  however,  in  killing  his  wife  and 
children,  Bingaman  escaping  with  several  wounds,  from 
which  he  finally  recovered.  The  same  party  took  Lewis 
Bingaman  (a  nephew  of  the  one  just  spoken  of.)  a  pri- 
soner. He  Wcis  a  boy  about  13  or  14  years  old,  grew  up 
with  the  Indians,  and  became  a  man  of  distinction 
among  them. 

About  the  same  time  the  Indians  forcibly  entered 
the  house  of  Mr.  Young,  who  resided  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  William  Smith,  Esq.  not  more  than  a  mile 
from  Zane's  old  iron  works,  and  killed  several  of  his 
famil}'.  They  took  an  infant,  dashed  its  head  against  a 
rock,  beat  out  its  brains,  and  left  it  lying  on  the  ground. 
Two  of  Young's  daughters,  pretty  well  grown,  were 
carried  off  prisoners.  Lieutenant  Samuel  Fry  raised  a 
force  of  between  30  and  4.0  men,  pursued,  and  came 
in  siglu  of  them,  unobserved,  at  the  Short  mountain, 
near  the  Allegany.  Fry's  party  prepared  to  fire  ;  but 
unfortunately  one  of  the  white  girls  stepping  acciden- 
tally before  their  guns,  the  intention  was  frustrated,  and 
Fry  being  discovered  the  next  moment,  he  ordered  his 
men  to  charge.  This  was  no  sooner  done  than  the  In- 
dians broke  and  ran  off,  leaving  their  guns,  prisoners 
and  plunder :  the  two  young  females  were  thus  rescued 
and  brought  safely  home. 

Another  family  in  the  same  neighborhood,  by  the 
name  of  Da}'^,  were  attacked,  several  killed,  and  two  of 
the  daughters  taken  off.  A  party  of  18  or  20  whites 
pm-sued  them.  The  girls^  as  they  traveled  through  the 
mountains,  expecting  pursuit,  took  the  precaution  (un- 
observed by  their  captors)  to  tear  off  and  frequently  drop 
small  scraps  of  while  linen,  as  well  as  pluck  off  branches 
of  bushes,  and  drop  them  as  a  trail,  by  which  means 
their  friends  could  readily  discover  their  route.  A  brother 
to  the  girls,  a  young  man,  was  one  of  the  pursuing  par- 
tv.    The  Indians  were  overtaken  on  the  South  Branch 
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mountain  ;  and  as  soon  as  seen,  preparations  were  made 
to  give  them  a  deadly  fire.  But  the  young  Day,  in  his 
eagerness  to  avenge  tiie  death  of  his  father  and  family, 
prematurely  fired,  killing  the  object  of  his  aim,  when 
the  others  precipitately  fled,  leaving  every  thing  behind 
them.  They  had  cut  off  the  girls'  petticoats  at  the  knees, 
in  order  that  they  should  be  able  to  make  more  speed  in 
traveling.    The  girls  were  brought  safe  home. 

There  were  several  instances  of  the  Indians  commit- 
ting murders  on  the  whites  about  the  Potomac  and 
South  Branch  several  years  before  Braddock's  defeat. 
About  the  year  1752,  a  man  by  the  name  of  James  Da- 
vis was  killed,  pretty  high  up  the  Potomac  ;  and  in  the 
succeeding  year,  William  Zane  and  several  of  his  fa- 
mily were  taken  prisoners  on  the  South  Branch,  in  the 
now  county  of  Hardy.  Isaac  Zane,  one  of  his  sons, 
remained  during  his  life  with  the  Indians.  The  author 
saw  this  man  at  Chilicothe  in  the  autimm  of  17  97,  and 
had  some  conversation  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  his 
captivity.  He  stated  that  he  was  captured  when  about 
nine  years  old ;  was  four  years  without  seeing  a  white 
person ;  had  learned  the  Indian  tung  quite  wxll,  bu.t 
never  lost  a  knowledge  of  English,  having  learned  to 
spell  in  two  syllables,  which  he  could  still  do,  although 
pretty  well  advanced  in  years.  He  also  said  that  a  tra- 
der came  to  the  Indian  village  four  years  after  his  capti- 
vity, and  spoke  to  him  in  English,  of  which  he  under- 
stood every  word  ;  that  when  he  grew  up  to  manhood^ 
he  married  a  sister  of  the  Wyandot  king,  and  raised  a 
family  of  seven  or  eight  children.  His  sons  were  all  In- 
dians in  their  habits  and  dispositions ;  his  daughters, 
four  of  them,  all  married  white  men,  became  civilized, 
and  were  remarkably  fine  women,  considering  the  op- 
portunities they  had  had  for  improvement. 

This  man  possessed  great  influence  with  the  tribes 
he  was  acquainted  witli ;  and  as  he  retained  a  regard 
for  his  native  countrymen,  was  several  times  instrumen- 
tal in  bringing  about  treaties  of  peace.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  granted  him  a  patent  fur  ten  thou- 
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sand  acres  of  land,  which  he  claimed  as  his  private  pro- 
perty ;  and  when  the  author  saw  him  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Philadelphia  to  apply  for  a  confirmation  of  his 
title.  He  was  a  near  relation  to  the  late  Gen.  Isaac 
Zane,  of  Frederick  county,  Virginia. 

About  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Zane's  family  were  ta- 
ken prisoners,  as  just  related,  an  Indian  killed  a  white 
man  near  Oldtown.  in  Maryland.  l)ut  was.  in  return, 
killed  by  the  late  Capt.  Michael  Cresap,  then  a  boy, 
with  a  pistol,  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  scalping  the 
white  man.* 

About  the  year  1758  there  were  two  white  men  who 
disguised  themselves  in  the  habit  of  Indians,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  site  of  Mar- 
tinsburg.  They  were  pursued  and  killed,  supposing 
them  to  be  Indians. t  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
imprincipled  scoundrels  to  act  in  this  manner.  Their 
object  was  to  frighten  people  to  leave  their  homes,  in 
order  that  they  might  rob  and  plunder  them  of  their 
most  valuable  articles.  +  The  Indians  wore  frequently 
charged  with  outrages  they  never  committed. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Edes,  with  his  family,  resi- 
ded ia  a  cave  for  several  years,  about  three  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  Capon.  This  cave  is  in  a  large  rock,  and 
when  other  people  v.^ould  take  shelter  at  a  fort  in  the 
neighborhood,  Edes  would  remain  in  his  cave.  At 
length  the  Indians  found  them,  by  trailing  the  children 
when  driving  up  their  cows,  and  took  Edes  and  his  fa- 
mily  prisoners.  5 

A  Mr.  Smith,  a  bachelor,  resided  on  the  west  side  of 
Capon  river,  in  a  small  cabin.  Three  Indians  one  morn- 
ing entered  his  house,  spHt  up  his  wooden  bo\\^ls  and 
trenchers  (plates  made  of  wood),  destroyed  his  house- 
hold goods  generally,  and  took  him  off  as  a  prisoner. 
They  crossed  the  Cohongoruton,  and  halted  at  a  place 
called  Grass  hck,  on  the  Maryland  side,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  stealing  horses.    Two  of  them  went  into  a  me<t- 

*  Jaeobs's  Life  of  Cresap.  +  Related  by  C«?t.  James  G1©IJC> 

^  R*lat*d  by  L«vi;ia  Neiil.  §  Oipu  Gienru 
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dow  for  this  purpose,  while  the  third  remained  to  guard 
Smith.  The  two  men  soon  haltered  a  young  unbroken 
horse,  delivered  him  to  the  guard,  and  went  in  pursuit 
of  more.  The  fellow  who  held  the  horse,  discovering 
the  animal  Avas  easily  frightened,  several  times  scared 
him  for  his  amusement,  till  at  length  he  became  so 
much  alarmed  that  he  made  a  sudden  wheel,  and  ran 
off  with  the  Indian  hanging  to  the  halter,  dragging 
him  a  considerable  distance.  Smith  took  this  opportu- 
nity to  escape,  and  succeeded  in  getting  off.  The  next 
morning  a  party  of  white  men  collected  with  the  inten- 
tion of  giving  pursuit.  They  went  to  Smith's  cabin, 
and  found  him  mending  his  bowls  and  trenchers  by 
sewing  them  up  with  wax-ends.* 

At  Hedges's  fort,  on  the  present  road  from  Martins- 
burg  to  Bath,  west  of  Back  creek,  a  man  was  killed 
while  watching  the  spring.t 

On  Lost  river  there  were  two  forts,  one  on  the  land 
now  the  residence  of  Jeremiah  Inskeep,  Esq.  called 
Riddle's  fort,  where  a  man  named  Chesmer  was  killed ; 
the  other  called  Warden's  fort,t  where  William  Warden 
and  a  Mr.  Taff  were  killed,  and  the  fort  burnt  down. 

Just  before  the  massacre  on  Looney's  creek,  (related 
on  the  succeeding  page,)  seven  Indians  surrounded  the 
cabin  of  Samuel  Bingaman,  not  far  distant  from  the 
present  village  of  Petersburg,  in  the  county  of  Hardy. 
It  was  just  before  daybreak,  that  being  the  time  when 
the  Indians  generally  made  their  surprises.  Mr.  B.'s 
family  consisted  of  himself  and  wife,  his  lather  and  mo- 
ther, and  a  hired  man.  The  first  four  were  asleep  in 
the  room  below,  and  the  hired  man  in  the  loft  above. 
A  shot  was  fired  into  the  cabin,  the  ball  passing  through 
the  fleshy  part  of  tlie  younger  Mrs.  Bingaman's  left 
breast.  The  family  sprung  to  their  feet,  Bingaman 
seizing  his  rifle,  and  the  Indians  at  the  same  moment 
rushing  in  at  the  door.    Bingaman  told  his  wife  and  fa- 

*  Related  by  Capt.  Glenn.  t  The  same. 

i  Warden's  fort  was  at  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Warden,  a 
grandson  of  the  man  that  was  killed,  about  '36  milea  south  west  of  Winchester, 
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ther  and  mother  to  get  out  of  the  Avay,  under  the  bed, 
and  called  to  the  man  in  the  loft  to  come  down,  who, 
however,  never  moved.  It  was  still  dark,  and  the  In- 
dians were  prevented  from  firing,  by  a  fear  of  injuring 
one  of  their  number.  Bingaman,  unrestrained  by  any 
fears  of  this  kind,  laid  about  him  with  desperation.  At 
the  first  blow,  his  rifle  broke  at  the  britch,  shivering 
the  stock  to  pieces ;  but  with  the  barrel  he  continued 
his  blows  until  he  cleared  the  room.  Daylight  now  ap- 
pearing, he  discovered  that  he  had  killed  five,  and  that 
the  remaining  two  were  retreating  across  the  field.  He 
stepped  out,  and  seizing  a  rifle  which  had  been  left  by 
the  party,  fired  at  one  of  the  fugitives,  wounded,  and  to- 
mahawked him.  Tradition  relates  that  the  other  fled  to 
^  the  Indian  camp,  and  told  his  comrades  that  they  had 
had  a  fight  with  a  man  who  w^as  a  devil — that  he  had 
killed  six  of  tliem,  and  if  they  went  again,  would  kill 
them  all.  When  Bingaman,  after  the  battle,  discovered 
that  his  wife  was  wounded,  he  became  frantic  with  rage 
at  the  cowardice  of  the  hired  man,  and  would  have  dis- 
patched him  but  for  tlie  entreaties  of  Mrs.  B.  to  spare 
his  life.  She  recovered  from  her  wound  in  a  short  time.* 
It  was  the  practice  of  the  settlers  on  the  Wappatoma- 
ka,  in  times  of  danger,  to  leave  the  forts  in  numbers, 
and  assist  each  other  in  harvest.  About  the  year  1756, 
a  party  of  nine  w^iites  left  the  fort  opposite  the  present 
village  of  Petersburg,  to  assist  Mr.  Job  Welton  to  cut 
his  father's  meadow  and  hunt  his  cattle.  They  took 
theu'  rifles  with  them,  as  was  invariably  the  practice 
whenever  they  left  the  fort.  After  collecting  the  cattle, 
they  turned  in  and  cut  a  portion  of  the  meadow.  As 
night  approached,  a  proposition  was  made  by  Mr.  Wel- 
ton to  return  to  the  fort,  Avhich  was  rather  opposed  by 
the  rest  of  the  party,  who,  not  having  been  molested  du- 
ring the  day,  were  disposed  to  believe  in  their  perfect 

*  The  author  received  the  particulars  of  this  surprising  adventure  from  Job 
WeUon  and  Aaron  Welton,  Esq's,  of  Petersburg.  Mrs.  Blue,  wife  of  Mr, 
Garret  Blue,  also  told  the  author,  ihat  when  she  was  a  small  girl  Bingaman 
frequently  stopped  at  her  father's  residence  on  Cheat  river,  and  she  more  than 
once  heard  him  relate  the  chciimstances  of  this  affair,  and  say  there  were 
seven  Indians, 
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security.    They  repaired  to  the  house  of  tlie  elder  Mr. 
Welton,  fronting-  the  meadow,  and  within  200  yards  of 
the  present  residence  of  Aaron  Welton,  Esq.  Here  they 
wished  to  remain,  but  the  determination  was  resisted  by 
Job  Welton,  who  again  advised  a  return  to  the  fort. 
After  some  consultation  it  was  agreed  on  to  repair  to 
the  shelter  of  a  large  elm  tree  in  the  meadow  where 
they  had  been  mowing,  and  where  they  concealed  them- 
selves in  a  winrow  of  the  grass,  and  soon  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep,  from  w^hich  they  were  sometime  afterwards 
roused  by  the  crack  of  a  rifle.     Mr.  Welton  was  lying 
with  his  brother  Jonathan  under  the  same  blanket,  and 
the  latter  was  shot  through  the  heart.  The  party  sprung 
to  their  feet  and  attempted  to  escape.    In  his  alarm,  Mr. 
W.  forgot  his  rifle,  and  fled  in  company  with  a  Mr.  De- 
lay.   They  had  proceeded  about  200  yards,  pursued  by 
an  Indian,  when  Delay  wheeled  and  discharged  his  ri- 
fle, which  brought  his  pursuer  down.    At  the  same  in- 
stant that  Delay  wheeled,  the  Indian  threw  his  toma- 
hawk, which  sunk  in  the  back  of  Mr.  Welton,  severing 
two  of  his  ribs.    He  fell  in  the  grass,  supposing  himself 
mortally  wounded  by  a  rifle  ball,  while  Delay  continued 
onward,  pursued  by  another  Indian.    Mr.  Welton  soon 
recovered  from  his  surprise,  and  proceeded  cautiously 
in  a  direction  towards  the  fort,  very  weak  from  the  loss 
of  blood.     He  soon  heard  Delay  and  the  Indian  in  a 
parley,  the  former  being  exhausted  by  running  and  dis- 
posed to  yield,  and  the  latter  demanding  his  surrender. 
Delay  agreed  to  give  up  on  condition  that  his  enemy 
would  spare  his  life,  which  being  solemnly  agreed  to, 
he  was  reconducted  to  the  elm  tree.     Here  a  council 
was  held,  and  Delay,  with  three  others  who  had  been 
taken,  were  inhumanly  scalped,  from  Avhich  they  died 
in  two  or  three  days  afterwards.     Mr.  Welton  was  able 
to  reach  the  fort,  where  he  laid  three  months  before  his 
wound  healed.    Of  the  whole  party,  but  three  escaped  ; 
four  were  scalped  and  died,  and  two  were  killed  at  the 
first  surprise.    The  escape  of  a  Mr.  Kuykendall  was  re- 
markable.    It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  while  the 
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shade  of  the  ehn  rendered  it  quite  dark  under  the  treef; 
Mr.  K.  being  an  old  man,  was  unable  to  fly  with  speed, 
and  therefore  remained  still,  while  his  companions  fled 
across  the  meadow.  The  Indians  passed  over  him,  lea- 
ving the  rear  clear,  when  Mr.  K.  retreated  at  his  leisure; 
and  reached  the  fort  in  safety,  1^  miles.* 

On  the  day  following,  the  whites  left  the  fort  in  pur- 
suit, and  overtook  their  enemy  late  at  night  on  Dun- 
kard  bottom^  Cheat  river,  where  they  had  encamped. 
The  pursuers  dismounted,  and  the  captain  ordered  Bin- 
gaman  (the  same  whose  prowess  is  related  in  a  prece- 
ding page)  to  guard  the  horses.  He  however  disobeyed, 
and  loitered  in  the  rear  of  the  party.  To  make  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy  more  certain,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  wait  for  daylight  before  they  began  an  attack  ; 
but  a  young  man,  whose  zeal  overcame  his  discretion, 
flred  into  the  group,  upon  which  the  Indians  sprang  to 
their  feet  and  fled.  Bingaman  singled  out  a  fellow  of 
giant-like  size,  whom  he  pursued,  throwing  aside  his 
rifle  that  his  speed  might  not  be  retarded — passed  seve- 
ral smaller  Indians  in  the  chase — came  up  with  him — 
and  with  a  single  blow  of  his  hatchet,  cleft  his  skull. 
When  Bingaman  returned  to  the  battle  ground,  the 
captain  sternly  observed,  '•'  I  ordered  you  to  stay  and 
guard  the  horses,"  Bingaman  as  sternly  replied,  "You 
are  a.rascal,  sir  ;  you  intended  tp  disgrace  me;  and  one 
more  insolent  word,  and  you  shall  share  the  fate  of  that 
Indian,"  pointing  towards  the  body  he  had  just  slain. 
The  captain  quailed  under  the  stern  menace,  and  held 
his  peace.  He  and  Bingaman  had,  a  few  days  before, 
had  a  falling  out.  Several  Indians  fell  in  this  aflair^ 
Avhile  the  whites  lost  none  of  their  party.t 

Dr.  Turley  stated  to  the  author  that  he  had  often 
heard  Mr.  John  Harness,  who  was  one  of  the  party  that 
followed  the  Indians,  relate  that  Delay  was  taken  to 

*  Messrs.  Aaron  and  Job  Welton  related  this  tradition  to  the  author.  It 
was  thouglit  tliat  Delay  would  have  recovei  ed  but  for  the  unskilltulness  of 
the  surgeon  (if  he  deserved  the  name)  who  attended  him.  The  late  Gen.- 
William  DarUe  married  his  widow. 

t  Related  by  iMessii.  Heath,  M'iXeili  and  Vanmeler. 
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Dunkarcl  bottom,  and  when  the  Indians  were  then  sur- 
prised, he  was  shot,  but  v/hether  by  his  captors  or  acci- 
dentally was  not  known.  Delay  himself  not  being-  able 
to  tell.  He  was  conveyed  home  on  a  litter,  and  died  di- 
rectly afterAvards.  There  were,  however,  two  Delays, 
and  the  first  relation  may  be  true. 

Mrs.  Shobe,  an  aged  and  respectable  lady,  living  on 
Mill  creek,  in  Hardy  county,  informed  the  author  that 
Delay  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  South  Branchy 
and  some  years  afterwards  his  skeleton  was  washed  out 
by  a  rising  of  the  river.  She  then  heard  Job  Welton  say 
that  Delay  had  saved  his  life,  and  he  would  take  care 
of  his  bones. 

To  show  the  spirit  of  the  times  the  following  anec- 
dote is  related.  Valentine  Powers  and  his  brother,  Avith 
tv70  or  three  others,  left  the  fort  near  Petersburg,*  on  a 
visit  to  their  farms,  when  they  were  fired  upon  by  In- 
dians from  a  thicket,  and  th^  brother  of  Powers  killed. 
Valentine  ran,  but  soon  calling  to  mind  the  saying  cur- 
rent among  them  that  "  it  was  a  bad  man  who  took  bad 
news  homie,"  he  turned  about  and  gave  himself  up,  and 
remained  a  prisoner  five  or  six  years.t 

Martin  Peterson  was  taken  a  prisoner  on  the  South 
Branch,  and  carried  to  the  Sandusky  towns.  He  used  to 
accompany  the  Indians  in  their  hunting  excursions, 
and  was  permitted  to  have  one  load  of  powder  and  ball 
each  day,  which  he  always  discharged  at  the  game  they 
met  with.  As  he  gained  on  the  confidence  of  his  cap- 
tors, they  increased  his  allowance  to  two  loads,  and  sub- 
sequently to  three.  The  same  allowance  was  made  to 
two  other  white  prisoners.  These  three,  one  day,  after 
receiving  their  allowance,  determined  to  attempt  an  es- 
cape, and  left  the  towns  accordingly.  As  they  ventured 
to  travel  only  at  night,  guided  by  the  north  star,  their 
progress  was  exceedingly  slow  and  difiicult.  On  the 
second  day  one  of  their  number  died  from  fatigue,  and 
Peterson  took  his  ammunition.     A  day  or  two  after- 

*  Called  Fort  Georgo.    Tlie  Innd  is  now  owned  by  Job  Welton,  Esq, 
t  Related  by  Aaron  Welton,  Esq. 
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wards,  his  remaining  companion  also  gave  out,  and  Pe- 
terson, taking  his  ammunition,  left  him  to  perish.  He 
then  pursued  his  way  alone,  and  after  a  succession  of 
hardships,  came  at  length  in  sight  of  the  fort.  But 
here,  when  within  reach  of  deliverance,  his  hopes  were 
wellnigh  blasted  ;  for  the  sentry,  mistaking  him  for  an 
Indian,  fired  !  Happily  the  ball  missed  its  aim,  and  he 
was  able  to  make  himself  known  before  the  fire  was  re- 
peated. This  fort  was  on  the  farm  now  the  residence  of 
Mr.  John  Welton,  near  Petersburg,  Hardy  county.* 

Seybert's  fort  was  erected  on  the  South  fork  of  the 
South  branch  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  land  now  owned 
by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Lair,  12  miles  north  east  of  Frank- 
lin, the  present  county  seat  of  Pendleton.    In  the  year 
1758,  a  party  of  Indians  surprised  the  fort,  in  which 
were  thirty  persons.    They  bound  ten,  whom  they  con- 
veyed without  the  fort,  and  then  proceeded  to  massacre 
the  others  in  the  following  manner  :  They  seated  them 
in  a  row  upon  a  log,  with  an  Indian  standing  behind 
each  ;  and  at  a  given  signal,  each  Indian  sunk  his  to- 
mahawk into  the  head  of  his  victim  :  an  additional 
blow  or  two  dispatched  them.    The  scene  was  Avitness- 
ed  by  James  Dyer,  a  lad  14  years  old,  who,  not  having 
been  removed  without  the  fort,  supposed  that  he  also 
w^as  to  be  massacred.    He  was  however  spared,  and  ta- 
ken to  liOg  town,  16  miles  below  Fort  Pitt,  thence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  river,  and  thence  to  the 
spot  where  Chihcothe  now  stands,  where  he  remained 
a  prisoner  one  year  and  ten  months.     He  had  by  this 
time  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  his  captors,  and 
was  permitted  to  accompany  them  to  Fort  Pitt  on  a  tra- 
ding expedition.     When  there  he  planned  his  escape, 
and  happily  succeeded.     Being  sent  out  for  some  bread 
with  an  Indian  lad,  he  slipped  into  a  hovel,  unobserved 
by  his  companion,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the 
poor  woman  who  occupied  it.     She  told  him  to  get  be- 
hind a  chest,  the  only  furniture  in  the  room,  and  threw 
upon  him  a  bed.    The  Indians,  on  missing  him,  spent 

*  Related  by  Aaron  Welton,  Esq. 
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the  afternoon  in  seasph,  during  which  (hey  looked  into 
the  very  hovel  where  he  Avas,  and  left  the  place  on  the 
next  mornino-  on  their  return.  Fort  Pitt  beiiiff  then  in 
possession  of  the  English,  a  trooper  very  kindly  convey- 
ed him  6  or  7  miles  behind  him,  whence  he  made  his 
way  to  his  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained 
two  years  longer,  and  then  returned  to  tlie  South  Fork.* 

Another  tradition  says  that  Seybert's  fort  was  not  sur- 
prised. It  had  been  invested  for  two  or  three  da3's,  and 
after  two  Indians  had  been  killed,  the  garrison  agreed 
to  surrender  on  condition  that  their  lives  should  be  spa- 
red, which  was  solemnly  pledged.  The  gate  was  then 
opened,  and  the  Indians  rushed  in  with  demoniac  yells. 
The  whites  lied  with  precipitation,  but  were  retaken, 
with  the  exception  of  one  man.  Tire  massacre  then 
took  place,  as  before  related,  and  ten  were  taken  oil'  as 
prisoners. 

Another  tradition  says,  that,  on  the  fort's  being  given 
up,  the  Indians  seated  twenty  of  the  garrison  in  two 
rows,  all  of  whom  tlie}^  killed  except  the  wife  of  Jacob 
Peterson.  A\  hen  they  reached  her,  an  Indian  interpo- 
sed to  save  her  life,  and  some  altercation  ensued.  The 
friendly  Indian  at  length  prevailed  ;  and  throwing  her 
a  pair  of  moccasons,  told  her  to  march  ofl"  with  the  pri- 
soners. How  long  slie  remained  in  captivity  is  not  re- 
membered, t 

The  Indians  killed  John  Brake's  wife  on  the  South 
fork  of  the  Wappatomaka.  John  Brake  became  con- 
spicuous in  the  w^ar  of  the  revolution,  which  will  be  no- 
ticed hereafter.  Frederick  Jice  had  his  whole  family 
killed,  with  the  exception  of  himself  and  one  son.  A 
man  named  Williams  and  his  wife  were  also  killed. 
Richard  Williams  and  his  daughter  were  taken  prison- 
ers :  the  latter  was  only  eighteen  months  old  when  ta- 
ken, remained  with  the  Indians  until  she  was  thirteen, 
and  was  then  brought  home.    She  had  learned  the  In- 

*  Related  b}'  Zei)uIon  Dyer,  Esq.  clerk  of  Pendleton  county,  and  son  of 
the  James  Dyer  mentioned. 

t  Mrs.  iSliohe  informed  the  author  that  she  had  heard  the  wife  of  Jacob  Pe- 
terson frefjiiently  relate  this. 
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clian  language  perfectly ;  afterwards  leoTiied  to  speak 
J^iigiit^h,  but  there  ^ve^e  some  words  she  never  could 
pronounce  plainl}^  She  married  Uriah  Blue,  on  the 
South  Branch. 

About  eight  miles  below  Romney  stood  a  fort.  In 
time  of  harvest  a  Mrs.  Hogeland  went  out  from  it  about 
300  yards  to  gather  beans,  two  men  accompanying  her 
as  a  guard.  While  gathering  the  beans,  eight  or  ten  In- 
dians made  their  appearance.  One  of  the  guard  instant- 
ly fled  ;  the  other,  whose  name  was  Hogeland,  called  to 
the  woman  to  run  to  the  fort ;  and  placing  himself  be^ 
tween  her  and  the  enemy,  with  his  rifle  cocked  and  pre^ 
sented,  retreated  from  tree  to  tree  until  both  entered  it. 
Some  old  men  in  the  fort  fired  off  their  giuis  to  alarm 
the  harvest  hands,  v,  ho  ran  into  it,  the  Indians  from 
the  side  of  the  mountain  firing  upon  them,  but  doing 
no  injury.  The  same  day  the  harvest  hands  were  way- 
laid as  they  returned  to  their  work,  fired  upon,  and  Hen- 
ry Ncwkirk  wounded  in  the  hip.  The  whites  returned 
the  fire,  and  wounded  an  Indian,  who  dropped  his  gun 
and  fled.  The  others  also  made  oft',  and  the  harvest 
hands  proceeded  to  their  work. 

In  1756,  while  the  Indians  vv-ere  lurking  about  Fort 
Pleasant,  and  constantly  on  the  watch  to  cut  off  all 
communication  therewith,  a  lad  named  Higrafins,  ao-ed 
about  12  years,  was  directed  by  his  mother  to  go  to  the 
spring,  about  a  cjuarter  of  a  mile  without  the  fort,  and 
luring  a  bucket  of  water.  He  complied  with  much  tre- 
pidation, and  persuaded  a  companion  of  his,  of  about 
the  same  age,  to  accompany  him.  They  repaired  to 
the  spring  as  cautiously  as  possible,  and  after  filling 
their  buckets,  ran  with  speed  towards  the  fort,  Higgins 
taking  the  lead.  AVhen  about  half  v/ay  to  the  fort,  and 
Higgins  had  got  about  thirty  3/ards  before  his  compa- 
nion, he  heard  a  scream  from  the  latter,  which  caused 
him  to  increase  his  speed  to  the  utmost.  He  reached 
the  fort  in  safety,  while  his  companion  was  captured  by 
the  Indians,  and  taken  to  their  settlements,  where  he 
remained  luitil  the  peace,  and  was  then  restored.    The 
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young  Higgiiis  subsequently  became  the  active  Capt. 
Robert  Higgins  in  our  revolutionary  army,  and  after  rai- 
sing a  numerous  family  in  Virginia,  removed  with  them 
to  the  west.* 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Moorefield  a  party  of  men 
were  mowing  for  Peter  Casey.  They  had  placed  their 
guns  under  a  large  tree  in  the  edge  of  the  meadow, 
and  old  Peter  stood  sentinel  to  watch  and  give  the  alarm 
should  the  enemy  make  their  appearance.  In  a  short 
time  a  party  of  Indians  discovered  the  hands  at  work, 
and  cautiously  crept  through  the  brambles  and  shrub- 
bery in  order  to  get  a  position  to  make  a  deadly  fire. 
One  of  them  was  in  front  of  the  others,  and  had  ap- 
proached very  near  old  Peter  before  the  latter  saw  him, 
when  the  old  man  flew  at  him  with  his  cane  raised, 
crying  out,  "By  the  Lord,  boys,  here  they  come !"  The 
Indian,  desperately  frightened,  took  to  his  heels ;  the 
men  flew  to  their  guns  ;  and  the  skulking  savages  re- 
treated precipitately,  without  firing  a  single  shot.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  Casey  still  used  the  same  stick  with 
which  he  "  knocked  Kill-buck  down."t 

The  author  finding  this  chapter  running  to  a  tedious 
and  perhaps  tiresome  length  to  the  reader,  will  give  his 
pen  a  short  respite,  and  resume  his  narrative  of  Indian 
outrages  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPT^IR  IX. 

Indian  incursions  and  massacres  ..^Continued. 

On  Stony  creek,  five  or  six  miles  south  west  of  Wood- 
stock, there  Avas  a  fort  called  "  Wolfe's  fort,"  where  the 
people  took  shelter  from  the  Indians  for  several  years. 
Mr.  Wolfe  would  sometimes  venture  out  for  the  purpose 

*  Related  by  Col.  Isaac  Vanincter.  t  The  same. 
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of  killing  game,  and  was  always  accompanied  by  a 
favorite  dog.  On  one  particular  occasion,  this  faithful 
animal  saved  his  master's  life.  Mr.  W.  had  walked  out 
v/ith  his  gun  and  dog,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
the  latter  manifested  great  alarm,  and  used  all  his  inge- 
nuity to  induce  his  master  to  return.  He  repeatedly 
crossed  his  path,  endeavoring  to  obstruct  his  walk ; 
would  raise  himself  up,  and  place  his  feet  against  his 
master's  breast,  and  strive  to  push  him  back;  would  run 
a  few  steps  towards  the  fort,  and  then  return  whining. 
From  the  extraordinary  manifestation  of  uneasiness  on 
the  part  of  the  dog,  Mr.  Wolfe  began  to  suspect  there 
was  some  lurking  danger,  of  course  kept  a  sharp  look 
out,  and  soon  discovered  an  Indian  at  some  distance  be- 
hind a  tree,  Avatching  and  waiting  until  he  should  come 
near  enough  to  be  a  sure  mark.  Mr.  W.  made  a  safe 
retreat  into  the  fort,  and  ever  after  felt  the  highest  gra- 
titude to  his  honest  and  faithful  dog.  This  dog  lived 
to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  probably  more.* 
Ulysses's  dog  "Argus"  is  much  celebrated  in  history  ; 
but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  Argus  ever  render- 
ed more  important  services  to  his  lord  and  master.  Ulys- 
ses was  one  of  the  commanding  generals  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  absent  twenty  years,  it  is 
said,  from  his  home.  The  story  of  his  dog  is  related  by 
Homer  in  the  following  beautiful  poetical  elfusion.t 

Th.us  near  the  gales  conferring  as  they  drew, 
Argus,  the  dog,  his  ancient  master  knew; 
He,  not  unconscious  of  the  voice  and  tread, 
Lifts  to  the  sound  his  ear,  and  rears  his  head ; 
Bred  by  Ulysses,  riourish'd  at  his  board, 
But  ah  !  not  fated  long  to  please  his  lord  ! 
To  him,  his  swiftness  and  his  strength  were  vain; 

'  Moses  Russell,  Esq.cf  the  county  of  Frederick,  gave  the  author  a  detail 
of  the  partiouiars  of  this  extraordinary  story,  and  staled,  that  when  he  was  a 
young  man  he  once  called  at  Rlr.  Wolfe's  house  and  saw  the  dog.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  decrepit  and  suffering  pain,  and  he  asked  Mr.  Wolfe  if  he  had 
not  better  kill  the  dog,  and  put  him  oHt  of  misery.  Mr,  Wolfe  with  much 
emphasis  rcphed,  "  No.  I  would  as  readily  consent  to  be  killed  myself  as.  to 
kill  that  do^,  or  suffer  liim  to  be  killed  ;  he  once  saved  my  life  ;*'  and  Mr.W, 
then  related  the  above  stor^'.     The  dog  was  then  twenty-one  years  old._ 

t  It  is  said  th;it  Argus  was  the  only  creature  that  immediately  recognized 
his  matter  on  liis  return  to  his  palace  from  his  twenty  years'  abaence, 
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The  voice  of  glory  call'd  him  o'er  the  main : 
Till  then  in  every  sylvan  chase  renown'd, 
With  Argus,  Argus,  rung  the  woods  around  : 
With  him  the  youth  pursu'd  the  goat  or  fawn, 
Or  trac'd  the  mazy  leveret  o'er  the  lawn. 
Now  left  to  man's  ingratitude  he  lay, 
Unhous'd,  neglected  in  the  public  way ; 
And  where  on  heaps  the  rich  manure  was  spread, 
Obscene  with  reptiles,  took  his  sordid  bed. 

He  knew  his  lord ;  he  knew,  and  strove  to  meet ; 
In  vain  he  strove  to  crawl,  and  kiss  his  feet, 
Yct  (ail  he  could)  his  tail,  his  ears,  his  eyes, 
►Salute  his  master,  and  confess  his  joys. 
Soft  pity  touch'd  the  mighty  master's  soul; 
Adown  his  cheek  a  tear  unbidden  stole, 
Stole  unperceiv'd :  he  turn'd  his  head,  and  dried 
The  drop  humane;  then  thus  impassion'd  cried: 

"  What  noble  beast  in  this  abandon'd  state. 
Lies  here  all  helpless  at  Ulysses'  gate? 
His  bulk  and  beauty  speak  no  vulgar  praise; 
If,  as  he  sceras,  he  was  in  better  days. 
Some  care  his  age  deserves:  or  was  he  priz'd 
For  worthless  beauty,  therefore  now  despised  ? 
Such  dogs,  and  men  there  are,  mere  things  of  state, 
And  always  cherish'd  by  their  friends,  the  great." 

"  Not  Argus  so,  (Eumseus  thus  rejoin'd) 
But  serv'd  a  master  of  a  nobler  kind, 
Who  never,  never,  shall  behold  him  more ! 
Long,  long  since  perish'd  un  a  distant  shore! 
O  had  you  seen  him,  vigorous,  loold  and  young, 
Swift  as  a  stag,  and  as  a  lion  strong ; 
Him  no  fell  savage  on  the  plain  withstood. 
None  scap'd  him,  bosom'd  in  the  gloomy  wood: 
His  eye  how  piercing,  and  his  scent  how  true. 
To  wind  the  vapor  in  the  tainted  dew ! 
Such,  when  Ulysses  left  his  natal  coast. 
Now  years  unnerve  him,  and  his  lord  is  lost! 
The  women  keep  the  generous  creature  bare, 
A  sleek  and  idle  race  is  all  their  care : 
The  master  gone,  the  servants  what  restrains? 
Or  dwells  humanity  where  riot  reigns? 
Jove  fix'd  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  slave,  takes  half  his  worth  away." 

This  said,  the  honest  herdsman  strode  before: 
The  musing  monarch  pauses  at  the  door. 
The  dog  whom  fate  had  e^ranted  to  behold 
His  lord  when  twenty  tedious-  year>~  had  roll'd, 
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Takes  a  last  look,  and  having  seen  him,  dies; 
So  clos'd  forever  faithful  Argus'  eyes ! 

There  was  no  poet  at  the  time  to  transmit  the  name 
and  fame  of  Mr.  Wolfe's  dog  to  posterity.  European 
authors,  in  their  prejudices,  have  on  various  occasions 
endeavored  to  disparage  every  thing  of  American  pro- 
duction. The  Count  de  Buffbn  is  anions;'  the  number. 
Englishmen  delight  in  this  disparagement  of  American 
quadrupeds.  In  the  Family  Encyclopedia,  an  English 
work,  under  the  article  ''  dogs,"  it  is  asserted  that  '•  when 
English  dogs  are  tiansported  to  other  countries,  they 
degenerate,  and  become  comparatively  worthless!"  It 
is  believed  the  annals  of  tlie  world  may  be  safely  chal- 
lenged to  produce  an  instance  of  greater  manifestation 
of  sagacity  and  faithful  affection  towards  a  master,  than 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wolfe's  dog  on  the  occasion  spo- 
ken of.     But  to  return. 

At  the  Forks  of  Capon  stood  a  stockade.  The  men 
who  occupied  it  had  to  go  about  four  miles  to  cultivate 
a  fine  fertile  field  of  low  ground,  to  produce  bread  for 
their  support.  In  the  year  1757  or  1758,  two  men,  one 
named  BoAv^ers,  the  other  York,  walked  to  the  field  to 
see  how  things  were  going  on.  On  their  return  in  the 
evening  they  were  waylaid  by  seven  Indians.  Bowers 
was  shot  and  fell  dead  ;  York  ran,  was  pursued  by  three 
Indians,  and  took  across  a  high  ridge.  One  of  his  pur- 
suers tired  before  he  reached  the  top ;  the  others  conti- 
nued the  chase.  After  running  a  considerable  distance, 
a  second  gave  out.  The  third  got  so  near  that  he  seve- 
ral times  extended  his  arm  to  seize  York,  but  failed,  and 
York  got  safe  into  the  fort.* 

On  Patterson's  creek,  at  the  present  site  of  Frankfort, 
Ashby's  fort  was  erected.  It  was  at  this  place  that  the 
celebrated  race  took  place  between  the  late  Capt.  John 
Ashb}^  and  three  Indians.  Capt.  Ashby  had  walked  out 
from  the  fort  with  his  gun,  and  after  proceeding  some 
distance  discovered  three  Indians,  who  knew  him,  but  a 
little  way  off.     He  turned  and  ran  :  two  of  the  Indians 

*  Related  bv  Mr.  John  T.a\;:<=Hif. 
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fired,  biU  missed  him  :  they  all  three  then  gave  chase, 
but  Ashby  was  too  swift  for  them  ;  and  when  they  saw 
they  could  not  overhaul  him,  one  of  them  called  out, 
^*  Run,  Jack  Ashby,  run  !"  He  replied,  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  "  You  fools,  do  you  think  I  run  Ijooty  ?" — 
[with  boots.] 

Near  the  fort  Charles  Keller  was  killed,  the  grandfa- 
ther of  Mr.  Charles  Keller,  the  present  proprietor  of  the 
Frankfort  hotel.* 

About  the  year  1756,  Daniel  Sullivan,  at  nine  years 
of  age,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  with  whom 
lie  remained  nine  years,  when  he  was  brought  home. 
For  some  time  he  manifested  a  great  desire  to  leturn  to 
the  Indians,  but  at  length  became  reconciled,  and  Avas 
afterwards  their  determined  enemy.  In  his  last  l^attle 
with  them,  becoming  desperately  wounded,  and  his  en- 
trails falling  out  and  in  his  way,  iie  tore  them  off,  and 
continued  to  fight  until  he  fell  and  expired.  The  In- 
dians after  this  considered  him  something  more  than 

man.t 

At  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jacob's  present  residence,  on  North 
Branch,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wade  Avas  killed. 

Logan,  the  celebrated  Indian,  killed  Benjamin  Bow- 
man, and  took  Humphrey  Worstead  prisoner.  He  com- 
pelled the  latter  to  halter  several  of  his  own  and  Bowr 
man's  horses,  and  took  them  off.t  J 

At  a  battle  at  Oldtown,  John  Walker  killed  an  / 
dian  and  wounded  another.     Walker  cut  out  a  pai, 
the  dead  Indian's  flesh  from  the  thick  part  of  his  thigh, 
and  threw  it  to  his  dog,  who  ate  it.    lie  otherwise  muti- 
lated his  body,  and  thrust  parts  of  it  into  his  niouth. 

Thomas  Higgins  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  on 
the  Cohongoruton.  He  lived  about  four  miles  from 
Bath,  but  was  driven  thence,  and  removed  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gcrardstown,  in  the  county  of  Berkeley. 
After  his  removal,  three  of  his  sons  were  taken  off  pri- 

*  Mr.  Keller  stated  this  fact  to  the  author. 

t  Isaac  Kiiykendall,  Esq.  of  the  South  liranch,  near  Romne)',  stated  tliis 
fact  to  the  author,  and  added  that  Sullivan  was  his  near  relation. 
I  Related  by  Mr.  Uuirit  Blue,  of  the  Norlh  Branch, 
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soners,  and  never  returned.  At  the  close  of  DimmoiVs 
war,  one  of  them  was  seen  at  Wheehng  by  a  man  who 
was  acquainted  with  his  family,  and  asked  why  he  did 
not  come  home,  since  his  father  had  left  him  a  good  tract 
of  land.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  wish  to  live  with 
white  people  ;  they  would  always  call  him  Indian  ;  and 
he  had  land  enough.* 

The  wife  of  the  late  Walter  Denny,  of  Frederick 
county,  was  taken  by  the  Indians  when  a  small  child, 
and  grew  up  amon^  them.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Flaugherty.  After  returning  from  her  captivity,  she 
married  Waltei-  Denny,  who  resided  some  time  after  his 
marriage  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg.  In  1774 
the  Indians  advised  him  to  move  off,  as  they  intended 
to  go  to  war  Avith  the  whites.  Mr.  Denny  removed  and 
settled  in  the  county  of  Frederick.  The  author  recol- 
lects frequently  seein-g  this  man.  A  Miss  Wilhams  was 
also  taken  about  the  same  time :  she,  too,  grew  up  with 
the  Indians.  These  two  female  children  were  takeu 
on  Patterson's  creek. 

There  is  a  tradition  of  a  battle  fought  on  Patterson's 
creek,  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  the  spring  be- 
fore Braddock's  defeat;  but  the  author  was  not  able  to 
obtain  the  particulars,  except  tliat  the  Indians  were  de- 
feated. 

The  Indians  killed  Oliver  Kremer  in  Short  Gap,  and 
took  his  wife  prisoner. 

In  the  year  1764,  a  party  of  18  Delawares  crossed 
the  mountains.  Furnian's  fort  was  about  one  mile 
above  the  Hanging  Rock,  on  the  South  Branch.  Wil- 
liam Furman  and  Nimrod  Ashby  had  gone  out  from  the 
fort  to  watch  a  deer  lick  in  the  Jersey  mountain. t  The 
Indians  discovered  and  killed  them  both,  and  passed  on 
into  the  county  of  Frederick,  where  they  divided  into 
two  parties.  One  party  of  eight  moved  on  to  the  Cedar 
creek  settlement;  the  other  of  ten  attacked  the  people 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  residence  of  Maj. 

*  Related  bj'  Mr.  James  Higgins,  of  the  North  Branch. 

t  So  called  from  Us  being  first  settled  by  immigrants  from  Nevv-Jereey. 
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John  White.  On  this  place  Dr.  White,  the  ancestor  of 
the  White  family,  had  settled,  and  on  his  land  a  stock- 
ade was  erected.  The  people  in  the  neig-hborhood  had 
taken  the  alarm,  and  were  on  their  way  to  the  fort,  when 
they  were  assaulted  by  these  ten  Indians.  They  killed 
David  Jones  and  his  wife,  two  old  people.  Some  of 
Mrs.  Thomas's  family  were  killed,  and  she  and  one 
daughter  taken  off.  An  old  man  by  the  name  of  Lloyd, 
and  his  wife,  and  several  of  his  children,  were  killed. 
Esther  Lloyd,  their  daughter,  about  13  years  old,  re- 
ceived three  tomahawk  wounds  in  the  head,  was  scalp- 
ed, and  left  lying,  supposed  to  be  dead.  Henry  Clou- 
ser  and  two  of  his  sons  were  killed,  and  his  wife  and 
four  of  his  daughters  taken.  The  youngest  daughter 
was  about  two  years  old;  and  as  she  impeded  the  mo- 
ther's traveling,  when  they  reached  the  North  moun- 
tain the  poor  little  innocent  babe  was  taken  by  its  heels, 
its  head  dashed  against  a  tree,  and  the  brains  beaten  out, 
and  left  lying  on  the  ground.  Mrs.  Tiiomas  was  ta- 
ken to  the  Wappatomaka;  but  the  river  being  pretty 
full,  and  deep  fording,  they  encamped  near  Furmnn'^ 
fort  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  a  party  of  white 
_inen  fired  off  their  guns  at  the  fort,  which  alarmed  the 
Indians,  and  they  hurried  across  the  river,  assisting  all 
their  female  prisoners  except  Mrs.  Thomas,  who  being 
quite  stout  and  strong,  was  left  to  shift  for  herself  The 
current,  however,  proved  too  strong  for  jier,  and  she 
floatea  down  the  river — but  lodged  against  a  rock,  upon 
which  she  crawled,  and  saved  herself  from  drowning. 
Before  her  capture  she  had  concealed  half  a  loaf  of 
bread  in  her  bosom,  which,  dur-incr  her  stru^'jiles  in  the 
w^ater,  washed  out,  and,  on  her  reaching  the  rock,  float- 
ed to  her  again.  In  this  instance,  the  text  of  scripture, 
'•  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shaft  find  it 
after  man}^  days,'"*  might  have  some  application.  It 
was  not  "many  days,"  but  there  appears  to  have  been 
something  providential  in  it,  for  it  saved  her  from  ex- 
treme suffering.     The  next  morning  Mrs.  Thomas 
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made  her  way  to  Williams's  fort,  a]>ont  two  miles  below 
the  Hanging  Rock,  on  the  South  Branch.* 

The  author  has  received  from  Maj.  John  White,  of 
Fredeiick,  another  account  of  the  foregoing  outrages, 
Avhich  he  will  giv  e  in  Maj.  W.'s  own  words  : 

"  In  July,  1763,  information  was  received  by  the  late 
Maj.  Robert  White,  (who  had  a  small  Ibrt  around  his 
house  as  an  asylum  for  the  people  in  the  neighborhood,) 
that  Indians  had  been  seen  on  that  or  the  preceding  day 
on  Capon.  He  immediately  went  to  the  se^'eral  families 
living  near  the  base  of  the  North  mountain,  as  for  as  to 
Owen  Thomas's,  live  or  six  miles  from  the  fort,  told 
them  of  the  report,  and  advised  them  to  go  into  the  fort 
until  the  danger  should  be  over.  It  being  harvest  time, 
Owen  Thomas  was  unwilhngto  leave  home,  and  mount- 
ed a  horse  to  go  to  his  neighbor  Jacob  Kackley's,  who 
liad  several  sons  grown,  to  propose  to  arm  themselves 
and  work  together  in  their  respective  grain  fields  ;  but 
on  his  way  to  Mr.  Kackley's  he  was  shot  dead  and  scalp- 
ed, the  Indians  having  concealed  themselves  behind 
two  logs  that  lay  one  across  the  other  near  the  road. 

'•In  June,  1764,  similar  information  of  Indians  being 
seen  was  received  at  the  fort.  Maj.  White,  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  went  in  the  afternoon  to  warn  the  peo- 
ple of  their  danger;  when  the  widow  Thomas,  Mr. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Clouser,  set  off  with  their  families  for  the 
fort ;  but  night  coming  on  Avhen  they  had  reached  Mr. 
Lloyd's,  (about  two  miles  from  the  fort),  they  concluded 
to  stay  there  all  night.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  a^  day 
appeared,  they  resumed  their  journey  ;  but  before  they 
were  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  the  Indians  attacked 
them,  and  killed,  wounded,  or  took  prisoners  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  persons.  Evan  Thomas,  a  son  of 
the  man  killed  the  preceding  summer,  a  boy  of  seven 
years  old,  ran  back  into  the  house,  and  hid  himself  be- 
hind some  pimcheons  that  he  placed  across  a  corner  of 
the  room,  and  remained  concealed,  notwithstanding  the 

*  Mr.  Gerrit  Blue  stated  to  the  author  that  he  was  then  a  Fmall  boy,  but 
well  recollects  seeing  Mrs.  Thomas  when  she  got  into  the  fort. 
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Indians  brought  the  prisoners  into  the  house,  among 
whom  were  his  mother  and  sister,  bolh  tied,  and  kept 
them  there  till  they  fried  bacon  and  ate  their  breakfast ; 
they  then  set  fire  to  the  house  in  two  places,  and  went 
away.  Evan  said  he  continued  in  the  house  as  long 
as  he  could  on  account  of  the  fire ;  that  he  saw  through 
a  chink  in  the  wall  the  direction  the  Indians  went ; 
and  not  knowing  which  way  to  go,  he  concluded  to  take 
the  contrary  course  from  the  one  taken  by  them.  He 
rambled  about  all  that  day  and  the  most  of  the  next  be- 
fore he  found  any  person,  the  houses  which  he  passed 
having  been  abandoned  by  theii*  owners  going  to  the 
fort.  The  Indians  encamped  the  first  night  at  a  spring 
on  the  Romney  road,  between  the  North  river  and  Lit- 
tle Capon ;  and  on  the  next  day  they  stopped  on  the 
bank  of  the  South  Branch,  near  where  Romney  now 
stands,  to  eat  their  dinner.  While  thus  engaged,  a  par- 
ty who  were  stationed  in  a  fort  a  mile  or  two  lower  down 
the  river,  and  who  had  just  returned  from  a  scout,  dis- 
charged their  guns  in  order  to  clean  them,  which  alarm- 
ed the  Indians,  and  they  hurried  across  the  river,  assisting 
all  their  female  prisoners  excepting  Mrs.  Thomas,  who 
being  a  large  fat  woman,  it  was  supposed  would  perish, 
as  the  water  was  rapid  and  deep.  She  floated  down  the 
stream,  however,  until  almost  exhausted,  when  she  had 
the  good  fortune  to  get  on  a  rock,  and  save  herself  from 
drowning.  She  had  put  a  piece  of  bread  in  her  bosom 
the  morning  she  was  taken,  and  lost  it  in  the  Avater ;  but 
it  happened  to  float  so  near  her  while  on  the  rock  that 
she  caught  it  and  ate  it ;  which,  as  she  said,  so  revived 
and  strengthened  her  that  she  plunged  into  the  water 
again,  and  providentially  got  out  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  She  reached  Williams's  fort,  two  miles  below  the 
Hanging  Rock,  on  the  same  day.  It  was  often  remark- 
ed by  Mrs.  Thomas's  acquaintances,  that  after  her  re- 
turn she  would  minutely  relate  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  murder  of  her  husband  and  children,  and 
her  own  sufferings,  without  shedding  a  tear.  Either 
five  or  seven  of  the  persons  wounded  by  the  Indians, 
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were  taken  to  the  fort  at  Maj.  Robert  White's,  and  at- 
tended by  Dr.  M'Donald,  though  but  one  recovered, 
Hester  Lloyd,  who  had  two  scalps  taken  from  her." 

Mrs.  Thomas's  daughter,  and  Mrs.  Clouser  and  her 
three  small  daugliters,  were  taken  to  the  Indian  towns, 
and  after  an  absence  of  about  six  months,  were  released 
from  captivity,  and  all  returned  home  safei}^ 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the 
three  Miss  Clousers,  who  were  all  prisoners  at  the  same 
time.  The  eldest  was  about  10  years  old,  the  next  eldest 
about  7,  and  the  youngest  between  5  and  6.  They  all 
returned  home  from  their  captivity,  grew  up,  were  mar- 
ried, raised  families  of  children,  and  are  now  widows, 
living  in  the  same  neighborhood,  not  more  than  five  or 
six  miles  apart.  Two  of  them,  Mrs.  Sliultz  and  Mrs. 
Snapp,  reside  aljout  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  resi- 
dence of  the  author,  and  the  third.  Mrs.  Fry,  not  ex- 
ceeding six  miles. 

Miss  Lloyd,  who  was  "  tomahawked  and  scalped," 
was  soon  discovered  not  to  be  dead.  The  late  Dr.  M'- 
Donald was  sent  for,  who  trepanned  her  in  the  several 
fractures  in  her  head.  She  recovered  and  lived  many 
years  after.  There  are  several  respectable  individuals 
now  living  who  knew  this  woman.* 

The  other  party  of  eight  Indians  committed  several 
murders  on  Cedar  creek.  It  is  probable  this  party  killed 
a  Mr.  Lylc,  a  Mr,  Butler,  and  some  others.  Mr.  Ellis 
Thomas,  the  husband  of  the  woman  whose  story  has 
just  been  given,  was  killed  the  harvest  preceding.  This 
party  of  eight  Indians  took  off  two  female  prisoners, 
were  pursued  by  a  party  of  v/hite  men,  overtaken  in  the 
South  Branch  mountain,  and  fired  upon,  when  one  of 
the  Indians  was  killed.  The  others  lied,  leaving  their 
guns,  prisoners,  and  plunder.t  The  prisoners  and  pro- 
perty were  brouglit  home.  Two  of  the  fugitives  over- 
took the  party  in  the  Allegany  mountain  who  had  Mrs. 

*  General  Smith,  Maj.  R.  D.  Glass,  Miss  Susan  Glass,  Mrs.  Shiiltz,  and 
Mrs.  Snapp,  severally-  stated  to  the  author  that  they  frequently  saw  this  wo- 
niah  after  slie  i-ecovered  from  her  wounds.  Mrs.  Shultz  states  that  it  w^g  ga 
tlie  first  day  of  June  the  outrage  was  committed. 

t  Moncs  Kussell,  Esq. 
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Clouser,  her  daughters,  and  other  prisoners,  in  custody. 
The  fugitives  appeared  in  desperate  ill  humor,  and  pro- 
posed to  murder  the  prisoners  ;  but  the  others  peremp- 
torily objected,  and  would  not  suffer  their  prisoners  to 
be  injured.* 

The  same  year,  1764,  a  party  of  eight  Indians,  with 
a  white  man  by  the  name  of  Abraham  Mitchell,  killed 
George  Miller,  his  wife  and  two  children,  within  about 
two  miles  of  Strasburg.  They  also  the  same  day  kill- 
ed John  Dellinffer  on  the  land  now  the  residence  of 
Capt.  Anthony  Spengler,  adjoining  the  town,  and  took 
off  Rachel  Dellinger,  with  her  infant  child,  prisoners. 
It  was  a  male  child,  very  stout,  and  heavy  of  its  age; 
In  crossing  Sandy  ridge,  west  of  Capon  river,  this  child 
had  its  brains  beaten  out  against  a  tree.  A  party  of 
Avhite  men  pursued  them,  overtook  them  in  the  South 
Branch  mountain,  fired  upon  them,  and  killed  one, 
when  the  others  lied,  leaving  every  thing  behind.  Ra- 
chel Dellinger  was  brought  home,  and  stated  that  the 
unprincipled  scoundrel  Mitchell  was  with  the  Indians; 
About  twelvB  months  before,  Mitchell  had  been  punish- 
ed for  a  petty  act  of  theft,  while  the  people  were  at  Bow- 
man's fort.  Miller  and  Dellinger  inflicted  the  punish- 
ment.t 

At  the  massacre  of  the  people  near  White's  fort,  one 
of  Mrs.  Thomas's  daughters,  Avhen  the  people  were  pre- 
paring to  go  to  the  fort,  was  requested  by  Mrs.  Clouser 
to  take  a  bottle  of  milk  in  her  hand,  and  carry  it  to  the 
fort.  When  tiie  Indians  assailed  them,  this  young  wo- 
man concealed  herself  behind  a  tree,  and  finally  es- 
caped. As  soon  as  she  could  run  off  without  being  dis- 
covered, she  started  and  ran  eight  or  nine  miles  with 
the  bottle  of  milk  in  her  hand.  Slie  was  met  by  two 
of  the  Fawcetts,  near  their  residence,  informed  them  of 
what  had  happened,  and  they  forth^vith  removed  their 
families  to  Stephens's  fort.+ 

*  Mrs.  Schultz  and  Mrs.  Snapp. 

tTbe  late  Mrs.  Brinker  related  the  particulars  of  thpse  occurrences  to  the 

author.     Major  Isaac  Ilite  recollects  when  Miller  and  Dellinger  were  killed. 

iSteplieus's  fort  was  at  the  t-pot  where  Zane's  iron  works  were  afterwards 
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A  little  son  of  Mrs.  Thomas  concealed  himself  un- 
der a  pile  of  flax,  which  the  Indians  set  on  fire.  As  the 
fire  progressed,  the  little  fellow  kept  in  a  direction  to  a- 
void  it,  while  the  smoke  concealed  him  from  the  sight 
of  the  enemy,  and  he  got  safe  to  the  fort. 

Thomas  Pugh  resided  at  the  time  on  the  farm  late 
the  residence  of  Mr.  John  M'Cool,  8  or  9  miles  north 
west  of  Winchester.  The  same  party  of  Indians  who 
committed  the  outrage  near  White's  fort,  on  the  night 
after  were  lurking  about  Mr.  Pugh's  house.  His  dog 
gave  the  alarm  ;  and  from  his  singular  behavior,  and 
manifestations  of  rage,  (as  if  he  were  engaged  in  a  furi- 
ous battle,)  Mr.  Pugh  cautiously  looked  out  at  a  win- 
dow, and  although  it  was  rather  a  dark  night,  he  dis- 
covered several  Indians  looking  over  a  cluster  of  briars 
but  a  short  distance  from  his  house.  He  and  his  wife 
and  children  immediately  retreated  through  a  back  door 
and  pushed  off.  They  had  not  gone  far,  before  Pugh 
recollected  his  money;  he  turned  back,  got  into  the 
house,  secured  his  money,  took  it  with  him,  and  saved 
himself  and  family  from  injury.  During  the  whole 
time  Pugh  and  his  family  were  making  their  escape, 
the  dog  continued  his  uproar,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
out  of  danger,  followed  them.*  The  Indians  broke  into 
the  house,  robbed  it  of  what  they  chose,  and  destroyed 
the  furniture  ;  but  they  did  not  burn  the  building.  It 
is  said  they  burnt  comparatively  but  a  few  houses,  be- 
cause they  expected  to  reconquer  the  country,  and  re- 
turn to  inhabit  it ;  in  which  event  they  would  have  com- 
fortable houses  ready  built  to  their  hands  ;  hence  they 
generally  spared  the  buildings. 

About  the  year  1765,  the  Indians  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  neighborhood  of  Woodstock,  in  the  county 
of  Shenandoah.     On  Narrow  Passage  creek,  18  or  20 

erected  on  Cedar  creek.  Mr.  Elislia  Favvcelt,  a  near  neighbor  of  the  au- 
thor, a  highly  respectable  and  intelligeni  man,  stated  to  the  author  that  he 
had  frequeiidy  heard  his  father  and  uncle  speak  of  this  occurrence. 

*Mr.  Joseph  Hackney  informed  the  author  that  he  had  frequently  heard 
Mr.  Pugh  relate  this  occurrence.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  extraor- 
dinary evidence  of  the  sagacity  and  aflection  of  the  dog,  and  is  little  inferior 
to  the  story  of  Mr.  Wolfe's  dog. 
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women  and  children  had  collected  together,  in  order  to 
go  to  the  fort  at  Woodstock.  An  old  man  by  the  name 
of  George  Sigle.r  was  with  them.  Five  Indians  attack- 
ed them.  Sigler,  after  faing.  and  wounding  one  in  the 
leg,  clubbed  his  gun  and  fought  to  desperation.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  the  women  and  children  made 
their  escape,  and  got  safe  to  the  fort.  Sigler  broke  his 
gun  over  the  heads  of  the  enemy.  Avounded  several 
of  them  pretty  severely,  and  received  himself  several 
w^ounds,  but  continued  the  fight  until  he  fell  from  the 
loss  of  blood,  when  his  merciless  enemies  mangled  his 
body  in  a  manner  shocking  to  behold.* 

In  1766  the  Indians  made  another  visit  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Woodstock.  Two  men,  by  the  name  of 
Sheetz  and  Taylor,  had  taken  their  wives  and  children 
into  a  wagon,  ^nd  were  on  their  v\^ay  to  the  fort.  At  the 
Narrow  Passage,  three  miles  south  of  Woodstock,  five 
Indians  attacked  them.  The  two  men  were  killed  at 
the  first  onset,  and  the  Indians  rushed  to  seize  the  wo- 
men and  children.  The  women,  instead  of  swooning 
at  the  sight  of  their  bleeding,  expiring  husbands,  seized 
their  axes,  and  with  Amazonian  firmness,  and  strength 
almost  superhuman,  defended  themselves  and  children. 
One  of  the  Indians  had  succeeded  in  geting  hold  of 
one  of  Mrs.  Sheetz's  children,  and  attempted  to  drag  it 
out  of  the  wagon  ;  but  with  the  quickness  of  lightning 
she  caught  her  child  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
made  a  blow  at  the  head  of  the  fellow,  which  caused 
him  to  quit  his  hold  to  save  his  life.  Several  of  the  In- 
dians received  pretty  sore  wounds  in  this  desperate  con- 
flict, and  all  at  last  ran  ofif,  leaving  the  two  women  with 
their  children  to  pursue  their  way  to  the  fort. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  the  same  year,  a  party 
of  eight  Indians  and  a  worthless  villain  of  a  white  man 
crossed  PowelFs  Fort  mountain,  to  the  South  fork  of 
the  Shenandoah,  at  the  late  residence  of  John  Gate- 
wood,  Esq.  where  the  Rev.  John  Roads,  a  Menonist 

*  Mr.  Christian  Miller,  a  very  aged  and  intelligent  man,  gave  the  author 
this  narrative. 
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preacher  of  the  gospel,  then  hved.  Mr.  R.,  his  wife, 
and  three  of  his  sons,  were  murdered.  Mr.  Roads  w^as 
standing  in  his  door,  Avhen  he  was  shot  and  fell  dead. 
Mrs.  Roads  and  one  of  her  sons  were  killed  in  the  yard. 
One  of  the  young  men  was  at  the  distance  of  about 
150  yards  from  the  house,  in  a  corn  field.  Hearing  the 
report  of  the  guns  at  the  house,  he  ascended  a  pear  tree 
to  see  what  it  meant,  where  he  was  discovered  by  an  In- 
dian and  instantly  killed.  The  third  poor  young  lad 
attempted  to  save  himself  by  flight,  and  to  cross  the 
river,  Ijut  was  pursued  and  killed  in  the  river.  The  place 
is  called  the  Bloody  ford  to  this  day.  The  enemy  de- 
manded of  the  youth  w^ho  w^as  killed  in  the  yard, 
where  his  father  kept  his  money ;  and  was  told  that  if 
he  did  not  immediately  point  out  the  place,  they  would 
kill  him ;  but  if  he  w^ould  show  them  the  money,  his 
life  should  be  spared.  On  his  declaring  he  could  not 
tell  them,  he  was  instantly  shot  and  fell  dead.  Mr. 
Roads's  eldest  daughter  Elizabeth  caught  up  her  little 
sister,  a  child  about  16  or  18  months  old,  ran  into  the 
barn,  and  closed  and  secured  the  door.  An  Indian  dis- 
covered and  pursued  her,  and  attempted  to  force  open 
the  door;  but  not  succeeding,  he  with  many  oaths  and 
threats  ordered  her  to  open  it.  On  her  refusing,  the  fel- 
low ran  back  to  the  house  to  get  fire  ;  and  while  he  was 
gone,  Elizabeth  crept  out  at  a  hole  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  barn,  with  her  little  sister  in  her  arms,  ran  through 
a  field  of  tall  hemp,  crossed  the  river,  and  got  safe  to  a 
neighboring  house,  and  thus  saved  herself  and  sister. 

After  plundering  the  house  of  such  articles  as  they 
chose  to  take,  the  Indians  set  fire  to  all  the  buildings, 
and  left  the  dead  body  of  Mr.  Roads  to  be  consumed  in 
the  flames.*  They  then  moved  ofl',  taking  with  them 
two  of  the  sons  and  two  of  the  daughters  prisoners.  The 
youngest  prisoner  was  a  weak,  sickly  little  boy,  8  or  9 

*  Mrs.  Stover,  the  mother  of  Daniel  Stover,  Esq.  now  of  Page  coanty,  sta- 
ted to  tlic  author  tliat  she  was  then  about  15  years  old,  and  distinctly  saw  the 
houses  in  flames  from  her  father's  residence,  about  two  miles  off,  on  the  op- 
posite bide  of  the  river:  and  tlie  next  day  the  neighboring  people  collecting 
to  bury  the  dead,  found  Mr.  Roads's  body  about  half  consumed. 
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years  of  age :  he  of  course  was  not  able  to  stand  the  fa- 
tigue of  traveling ;  and  crossing  the  head  of  Powell's 
fort,  they  killed  him.  His  two  sisters  then  refusing  to 
go  any  farther  with  them,  were  barbarously  murdered, 
and  their  bodies  left  a  prey  to  wolves  and  other  wild 
beasts.  The  other  boy  was  taken  off  and  remained 
about  three  years  in  captivity  before  he  returned  home. 
It  was  generally  believed  at  the  time,  that  the  white 
scoundrel  who  was  with  the  Indians,  induced  them  to 
commit  this  horrid  murder,  in  order  to  rob  Mr.  Roads  of 
his  money ;  but  he  missed  his  object.  Mr.  Roads  kept 
his  money  and  title  papers  in  a  niche  in  the  cellar  wall, 
the  dampriess  and  coolness  of  which  preserved  them 
from  injury.    They  were  all  found  safe. 

It  was  quite  a  common  thing  with  the  Germans  to 
have  garners  fixed  in  their  garrets  to  preserve  their  grain. 
There  was  a  quantity  of  rye  aloft  in  the  dwelling  house, 
which  was  burnt  to  coal ;  and  as  the  floors  gave  way  to 
the  flames,  the  rye  fell  in  a  considerably  body  into  the 
cellar.  At  any  time  upon  digging  into  the  ruins  of  the 
cellar,  the  grains  of  rye,  or  rather  coal,  can  be  found — 
the  shape  of  the  grain  being  as  perfect  as  Avhen  in  its 
natural  state. 

With  this  bloody  tmgedy  ended  the  irruptions  of  the 
savages  upon  the  people  of  the  vaiiey.  This  was  the 
last  great  outrage  of  savage  warfare  committed  east  of 
the  North  mountain. 

There  are  sev^eral  other  interesting  occurrences  which 
the  author  overlooked  and  omitted  to  record  in  due  order 
of  time.  They  are  of  a  character  too  interesting  to  be 
lost  in  the  history  of  our  country.  He  will  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  relate  them. 

About  the  year  1760,  two  Indians  Avere  discovered 
lurking  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mill  creek.  Matthias 
Painter,  John  Painter  and  William  Moore,  armed  them- 
selves, and  went  in  pursuit.  They  had  not  proceeded 
tiir,  before  they  approached  a  large  foUcn  pine,  with  a 
very  bushy  top.  As  they  neared  the  tree,  Matthias  Pain- 
ter observed,  "  We  had  better  look  sharp ;  it  i^  (iuite  Ifc^ 
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ly  the  Indians  are  concealed  under  the  tops  of  this  tree/' 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  before  one  of  the  In- 
dians rose  up  and  fired.  The  ball  grazed  the  temple 
of  John  Painter.  Moore  and  Painter  fired  at  the  same 
instant  ;  one  of  their  balls  passed  through  the  Indian's 
body,  and  he  fell,  they  supposed,  dead  enough.  The 
other  fellow  fled,  leaving  his  gun  and  every  thing  else 
behind.  The  white  men  pursued  him  some  distance; 
but  the  fugitive  was  too  fleet  for  them.  Fincjing  they 
could  not  overhaul  him,  they  gave  up  the  chase  and  re- 
turned to  the  pine  tree:  but  to  their  astonishment,  the 
supposed  dead  Indian  had  moved  off  with  both  guns 
and  a  large  pack  of  skins,  &c.  They  pursued  his  trail^ 
and  when  he  found  they  were  gaining  upon  him,  he  got 
into  a  sink  hole,  and  as  soon  as  they  approached  pretty 
near,  commenced  firing  at  them.  He  had  poured  out 
a  quantity  of  powder  on  dry  leaves,  filled  his  mouth 
with  bullets^  and  using  a  musket  which  v»^as  a  self-pri- 
mer, he  was  enabled  to  load  and  fire  with  astonishing 
quickness.  He  thus  fired  at  least  thirty  times  before 
they  could  get  a  chance  to  dispatch  him.  i\.t  last  Mr. 
Moore  got  an  opportunity,  and  shot  him  through  the 
head.  Moore  and  Painter  had  many  disputes  which 
gave  the  fellow  the  first  wound.  Painter,  at  length, 
yielded,  and  Moore  got  the  premium  allov\^ed  by  law  for 
Indian  scalps.* 

The  fugitive  who  made  his  escape,  unfortunately  met 
with  a  young  woman  on  horseback,  named  Seehon, 
whom  he  tore  from  her  horse,  and  forced  off"  with  him. 
This  occurred  near  the  present  site  of  Newmarket,  in 
the  county  of  Shenandoah.  After  traveling  about  20 
miles,  chiefly  in  the  night,  and  getting  nearly  opposite 
Keisletown,  in  the  county  of  Ptockingham,  it  is  sup- 
posed the  poor  girl  broke  dovv^i  from  fatigue,  and  the 
savage  monster  beat  her  to  death  Avith  a  heavy  pine 
knot.  Her  screams  were  heard  by  some  people  who 
lived  upwards  of  a  mile  from  this  scene  of  horror,  and 
who  next  day,  on  going  to  the  place  to  ascertain  the 

*Mr.  G«or2«  Painter  commanicated  this  adrenture  to  the  author, 
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cause,  found  her  stripped  naked,  and  weltering  in  her 
blood.* 

At  the  attack  on  George  Miller's  family,  the  persons 
killed  were  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  spreading 
flax  in  a  meadow.  One  of  Miller's  little  daughters  w^as 
sick  in  bed.  Hearing  the  firing,  she  jumped  up,  and 
booking  through  a  window  and  seeing  what  was  done, 
immediately  passed  out  at  a  back  window,  and  ran  about 
two  or  three  miles,  down  to  the  present  residence  of  Da- 
vid Stickley,  Esq.  and  from  thence  to  Geo.  Bowman's 
on  Cedar  creek,  giving  notice  at  each  place.  Col.  Abra- 
ham Bowman,  of  Kentuck)^,  then  a  lad  of  16  or  17, 
had  but  a  few  minutes  before  passed  close  by  Miller's 
door,  and  at  first  doubted  the  httle  girl's  statement.  He 
however  armed  himself,  mounted  his  horse,  and  in  ri- 
ding to  the  scene  of  action,  was  joined  by  several  others 
who  had  turned  out  for  the  same  purpose,  and  soon  found 
the  information  of  the  little  girl  too  fatally  true. 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Newell,  of  Shenandoah  coun- 
ty, informed  the  author  that  he  was  then  a  young  man. 
His  father's  residence  was  about  one  mile  from  Miller's 
house  ;  and  hearing  the  firing,  he  instantly  took  his  ri- 
fle, and  ran  to  see  what  it  meant.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  spot,  he  found  Miller,  his  wife,  and  two  children, 
weltering  in  their  blood,  and  still  bleeding.  He  was  the 
first  person  who  arrived  ;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
Bowman  and  several  others  joined  him.  From  the 
scene  of  murder  they  went  to  the  house,  and  on  the  sill 
of  the  door  lay  a  large  folio  German  Bible,  on  which  a 
fresh  killed  cat  was  thrown.  On  taking  up  the  Bible  it 
was  discovered  that  fire  had  been  placed  in  it ;  but  after 
burning  through  a  few  leaves,  the  weight  of  that  part 
of  the  book  which  lay  uppermost,  together  with  the 
weight  of  the  cat,  had  so  compressed  the  leaves  as  to 
smother  and  extinguish  the  fire.t 

*  Mi-p.  Branaman,  an  aged  and  respectable  old  lady  near  Pennybaker's 
iron  woikp,  gave  the  author  this  information. 

tThis  Bible  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  George  Miller,  of  Shenandoah 
county,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Zane's  okl  iron  works.  The  au- 
thor ?3,w  and  exainined  it.    The  fire  had  been  placed  about  the  centre  of  (:be 
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In  the  year  1768,  Capt.  William  White,  a  brave  and 
active  Indian  fighter,  made  a  visit  to  Col.  Wm.  Craw* 
ford,  who  had  removed  and  settled  at  the  Meadows  in 
the  Allegany  mountains.  White  lived  on  Cedar  creek, 
and  Crawford  had  lived  on  Bull-skin.  They  had  been 
out  together  on  Indian  expeditions;  of  course  were 
well  acquainted.  Crawford  had  an  Irish  servant,  a 
pretty  stout  and  active  man,  who  was  permitted  to  ac- 
company White  on  a  hunting  excursion.  They  had 
not  been  out  long  before  they  discovered  two  Indians 
in  the  glades.  The  latter,  the  moment  they  discover- 
ed the  two  white  men,  flew  behind  trees,  and  prepa- 
red for  battle.  White  and  his  Irishman,  however,  soon 
outgeneraled  them,  and  killed  them  both.  They  were 
soon  after  apprehended,  and  committed  to  Winches- 
ter jail  on  a  charge  of  murder.  But  White  had  render- 
ed his  neighbors  too  many  important  services,  and  was 
too  popular,  to  be  permitted  to  languish  loaded  with 
irons  in  a  dungeon  for  killing  Indians.  Although  the 
Indian  hostilities  had  entirely  ceased,  too  many  individ- 
uals were  smarting  under  a  recollection  of  the  outrages 
they  had  but  recently  experienced  at  the  hands  of  their 
merciless,  savage,  and  implacable  foe.  Soon  after  White 
and  his  partner  in  the  charge  were  committed  to  jail, 
Capt.  Abraham  Fry  raised  a  party  of  55  or  60  volunteers, 
well  armed  and  mounted,  to  effect  their  rescue.  They 
dismounted  near  the  present  site  of  Mr.  Isaac  Hollings- 
worth's  dwelling  house,  where  they  left  their  horses  un- 
der a  guard  of  a  few  men,  and  marched  into  Winches- 
ter about  daybreak  next  morning.  They  repaired  di- 
rectly to  the  jail  door,  knocked  up  the  jailer,  and  de- 
manded the  keys.  The  jailer  hesitated,  and  attempted 
to  remonstrate.  Fry  presented  his  rifle,  cocked  it,  and 
peremptorily  demanded  the  keys,  telling^the  jailer  he 
would  be  a  dead  man  in  one  minute  if  he  did  not  deli- 
ver them.  The  jailer  quailed  under  the  fiery  counte- 
nance and  stern  menaces  of  Fry,  and  complied.     Fry 

2d  buek  of  J5ainuc1J)iirnt  throu;:!! fourteen  leave?,  rxiid  nniiely  oiif  at  one 
end.  It  i,=  preserved  in  the  Miller  fiimily,  as  a  sacred  relie  or  nicmciito  of  tlic 
saeriticc  i>r  tlieir  ;iiu(   loi.-^. 
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placed  a  guard  at  the  door,  went  in,  knocked  off  their 
irons,  and  took  the  prisoners  out.  The  late  Robert  Ru- 
therford attempted  to  harangue  the  mob  upon  the  im- 
propriety and  danger  of  their  proceedings ;  but  he  might 
as  well  have  addressed  himself  to  so  manj^  lions  or 
tigers.  As  Fry's  party  marched  into  the  town,  it  cre- 
ated considerable  alarm  and  excitement.  The  women, 
half  dressed,  were  seen  running  from  house  to  house  and 
calling  out,  "  Well  done,  brave  fellows,  good  luck  to  you 
brave  boys."'  This  cheering  of  Fr3^'s  party  at  once  con- 
vinced them  that  the  public  sympathy  and  good  feeling 
were  on  their  side.  Tlie  prisoners  were  taken  off  and 
set  at  libert}'.  C-apt.  White  afterwards  distinguished 
himself  at  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Point,  under  Col. 
Sevier. 

The  author  had  heard  something  of  this  story  more 
than  forty  years  ago.  The  late  Capt.  James  Wilson,  of 
the  tieighborhood  of  Stephensburg,  had  stated  some  of 
the  particulars,  but  not  sufficiently  connected  to  give  to 
the  world.  The  author  was  therefore  apprehensive  that 
he  would  not  be  able  at  this  late  period  to  collect  the 
facts.  Whilst  engaged  in  obtaining  materials  for  this 
work,  he  called  on  the  late  Thomas  Newell,  of  SJie- 
nandoali,  and  among  other  things  inquired  of  him  whe- 
ihcv  he  had  any  knowledge  or  recollection  of  the  aifair. 
This  venerable  man,  then  ninety-three  years  of  age, 
in  his  second  childhood,  and  his  recollection  of  recent 
events  entirel}^  gone,  the  moment  the  inquiry  was  made, 
with  much  animation  and  a  cheerful  countenance,  re- 
plied, '•  Yes,  my  friend,  I  reckon  I  can  tell  you,  when  I 
was  one  of  the  ver}^  boys."  The  author  then  asked  the 
old  gentleman  whether  he  would  have  any  objection  to 
his  name  being  given  as  authority,  and  as  one  of  Fry's 
part)\  He  replied  with  equal  animation  and  emphasis, 
"  No,  my  friend,  I  always  gloried  in  what  I  did."  Mo- 
ses Russell,  Esq.  informed  the  author  that  his  two  elder 
brothers  were  of  Fry's  party,  and  that  if  he  had  been 
old  enough,  he  would  doubtless  have  l^een  among  them. 
But  he  had  more  than  once  heard  one  of  his  brother's 
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speak  of  this  occurrence  with  great  regret,  and  lament 
the  part  lie  had  taken  in  it.  Gen.  Smith  recollects  hear- 
ing much  said  on  this  subject  soon  after  he  came  to 
Winchester  to  live.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  in  a  civilized  society.  There  is  ano- 
ther individual  J  noAV  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
author's  residence,  v/ho  w^as  of  Fry's  party,  and  is  now 
about  80  years  of  age,  w^ho  was  an  active  and  useful 
character  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  from  him  the 
author  obtained  many  particulars  of  this  occurrence ; 
but  as  he  never  formally  authorized  the  use  of  his  name 
publicly,  it  is  withheld.  It  was  from  the  information  of 
this  individual  that  the  author  was  enabled  to  find  the 
year  when  this  important  occurrence  took  place. 

After  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  the  author  could  not 
ascertain  whether  the  murder  of  these  two  Indians  was 
followed  by  any  acts  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the 
savages. 

The  same  year  (1768)  a  worthless  character  by  the 
name  of  John  Price  committed  a  most  wanton  and  un- 
provoked murder  on  the  body  of  a  popular  young  In- 
dian chief.  Price  had  resided  several  5  ears  in  the 
Haw^ksbill  settlement.  He  Avent  out  to  the  Indian  coun- 
try under  the  character  of  an  Indian  trader,  and  soon 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  this  young  war  chief. 
Price  w^as  an  expert  marksman  and  experienced  hunter, 
and  soon  acquired  the  confidence  and  attachment  of 
the  young  warrior.  They  frequently  took  hunting  ex- 
cursions ;  in  the  last  of  which,  having  wandered  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  Indian  habitations,  Price 
shot  the  young  man  dead,  robbed  him  of  his  rifle,  a  few 
silver  ornaments  and  hunting  dress,  and  left  him  lying 
in  the  wilderness  ;  then  pushed  home,  boasting  of  w^hat 
he  had  done,  and  showed  his  ill-gotten  booty. 

A  few  days  after  Price's  return  home,  Lewis  Binga- 
man,  who  was  taken  prisoner  when  a  bo}^,  and  w^ho 
grew  up  and  became  a  distinguished  man,  (w^hich  has 
been  heretofore  noticed,)  came  in  at  the  head  of  thirty 
warriors  in  pursuit  of  Price.     He  made  himself  known 
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to  Frederick  Oflenl)erger,  and  told  what  Price  had  done ; 
f^aid  that  he  would  go  to  Price,  and  propose  to  take  a 
Iiunt ;  that  his  warriors  were  concealed  in  the  Masiniit- 
ton  moinitain  ;  and  if  he  succeeded  in  decoying  Price 
into  their  hands,  they  Avould  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
do  no  injury  to  any  other  person  ;  but  if  they  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  Price,  they  would  revenge  the  death 
of  their  young  chief  upon  the  first  white  persons  they 
could  find,  and  the  lives  of  many  innocent  Vv'omen  and 
children  ^vould  be  sacrificed  to  appease  their  vengeance. 
Offenl^erger  kept  Binganian's  communication  to  him- 
self, l^elieving  that  Price  deserved  punishment.  He  was 
accordingly  decoyed  into  the  hands  of  the  thirty  warri- 
ors, and  never  heard  from  afterwards  ;  of  coiu-se  he  ex- 
piated his  base  and  treacherous  murder  of  the  young 
Indian,  l)y  the  most  lingering  and  painful  deatli  which 
ea^  age  ingenuity  could  devise. 

Tradition  relates  a  story  of  a  Mr.  Hoc^'eland.  who  on 
a  certain  occasion  killed  an  Indian  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Homeland  went  out  in  tlie  evenino-  from  Furman's 
fort,  in  pursuit  of  the  milch  cows.  He  heard  the  bell 
in  a  deep  glen,  and  from  its  peculiar  soimd.  suspected 
some  stratagem.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  hollow  there- 
fore, he  took  up  a  high  ridge,  and  passed  the  spot  w^here 
the  bell  was  ringing  ;  then  cautiously  descending  the 
hollow,  he  discovered  an  Indian  with  the  bell  (which  he 
had  taken  from  the  cow),  suspended  to  a  small  sapling, 
which  he  shook  gently  to  keep  tlie  bell  in  motion. 
Whilst  the  savage  was  thus  engaged  with,  a  view  to 
decoy  the  ovrner  within  the  reach  of  his  rifle.  Ilogeland 
took  deliberate  aim  at  him,  and  shot  him  through  the 
body;  upon  which  another  Indian  started  up,  ran,  and 
got  off.  l^hus  this  wily  savage  fell  into  the  snare  he 
believed  he  had  adroitly  prepared  for  killing  tlie^^owner 
of  the  cattle."^ 

Tlie  author  has  heard  another  version  of  this  story. 
It  is  said  there  was  a  young  man  with  Hogeland  ;  and 
Vvlien  the  Indian  was  seen  with  the  bell.  Ho^'cUmd  at 

*  S.imiicl  Kcrc!;cv;il.  ir.  of  Ivoiinu^v.  rchUeii  thirf  hadiliun  to  the  aiuhur. 
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the  same  instant  discovered  the  other  standing  at  a  tre?) 
with  his  gun  raised  ready  to  fire  at  whoever  shouhl 
come  for  tire  cows.  Hogeland  pointed  him  out  to  th(r 
young  man,  and  observed,  "  Now  take  dehberate  aim, 
whilst  I  take  the  fellow  with  the  bell."  They  both  fired, 
and  both  Indians  fell  dead.* 

Thus  ends  the  author's  narrative  of  the  many  impor- 
tant occurrences  and  great  events  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Indian  hostilities,  in  the  year  1754,  until  their 
final  termination  in  1766,  a  period  of  tvv^elve  years. 

From  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  1766,  until"  the 
commencement  of  Dunmore's  war  in  1774,  the  people 
of  the  valley  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, and  the  country  settled  and  increased  with  great 
rapidity.  Several  families  of  distinction  removed  from 
the  lower  country  and  settled  in  the  valley.  The  an- 
cestors of  the  Washingtons,  Willises,  Throckmortons, 
and  Whitings,  severally  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lonof  marsh  and  Bull-skin. 

The  author  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  obtain  the 
several  treaties  made  with  the  Indian  tribes  during  the 
period  from  the  commencement  of  Braddock's  war  un- 
til the  final  termination  of  hostilities.  Nor  does  he  con- 
sider it  very  material,  as  those  treaties  were  no  sooner 
made  than  broken.  Should  this  be  deemed  a  material 
defect,  he  will  endeavor  to  supply  it  in  another  edition. 

The  commencement  and  termination  of  Dunmore's 
war  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 

*  William  Naylor,  Esq  gave  the  author  this  version  of  the  story. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Dunmore's  war  with  the  Indians. 

In"  the  year  1773.  the  Indians  killed  two  white  men 
on  the  Hockhocking  river,  to  wit,  John  Martin  and 
Guy  Meeks,  (Indian  traders,)  and  robbed  them  of  about 
£200  worth  of  goods.  About  the  1st  of  May,  1774, 
they  killed  two  other  men  in  a  canoe  on  the  Ohio, 
and  robbed  the  canoe  of  its  contents.*  There  were 
other  similar  occurrences,  which  left  no  doubt  upon  the 
minds  of  the  western  people,  that  the  savages  had  de- 
termined to  make  w^ar  upon  them  ;  and  of  course  acts 
of  retaliation  were  resorted  to  on  the  part  of  the  Avhites. 

The  late  Col.  Angus  M-Donald,  near  Winchester, 
and  several  other  individuals,  went  out  in  the  spring  of 
1774,  to  survey  the  military  bounty  lands,  lying  on  the 
Ohio  and  Kanawha  rivers,  allowed  by  the  king's  pro- 
clamation to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  arm}^,  for 
their  services  in  a  preceding  war  with  the  Indians,  but 
were  driven  off. 

Col.  McDonald  forthwith  waited  on  Gov.  Dunmore 
in  person,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  the  hostile  dis- 
position of  the  Indians.  The  governor  authorized  him 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  400  men,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  punish  the  enemy.  He  soon  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing his  little  army,  and  in  the  month  of  June  marched 
into  the  Indian  countrj^,  destroyed  several  of  their  villa- 
ges, cut  off  their  corn,  and  returned.  He  had  two  or 
three  running  fights  with  the  Indians,  but  there  was  lit- 
tle blood  shed  on  either  side. 

This  act  of  war  produced  a  general  combination  of 
the  various  nations  north  west  of  the  Ohio;  and  hence 
arose  the  necessity  of  speedily  raising  a  powerful  army 
to  save  the  western  people  from  being  entirely  cut  off,  or 
driven  from  their  habitations. 

*  Mr.  Jacob's  Life  ol  Cresap. 
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Lord  Diinniore  issued  his  orders  to  Col.  A.  Lewis,  of 
Augusta  county,  to  raise  a  body  of  one  thousand  men, 
and  immediately  proceed  to  the  Ohio  river,  where  he 
(Dunmore)  would  join  him  with  an  equal  lunnber,  to 
be  raised  in  the  northern  counties  of  Virginia.  Dunmore 
very  soon  raised  the  requisite  number  of  men.  princi- 
pally volunteers  from  the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Hamp- 
shire, Frederick  and  Shenandoah.*  Capt.  Daniel  Cre- 
sap  went  to  South  Carolina,  and  brought  in  120  Ca- 
tawba Indian  warriors  at  his  own  expense  and  respon- 
sibility, which  he  intended  employing  against  the  west- 
ern enemy.  He  soon  after  marched  at  the  head  of  this 
band  of  warriors,  with  the  addition  of  sixteen  white  vo- 
lunteers, with  the  design  of  breaking  up  and  destroy- 
ing the  Moravian  Indian  towns  on  Cheat  river.  These 
people  professed  Christianity  and  neutrality  in  the  Avar 
tjien  going  on  between  the  red  and  white  people.  But 
they  were  charged  by  the  white  people  with  secretly 
aiding  and  abetting  the  hostile  Indians ;  hence  Cresap's 
determination  to  break  up  their  settlements  and  dri\'e 
them  of!".  In  crossing  the  Allegany,  seven  Indians  un- 
der the  guise  of  friendship,  fell  in  with  Cresap's  party, 
and  in  the  most  treacherous  manner  contrived  to  kill 
seven  of  tlie  white  volunteers,  and  then  fled.  They 
were  instantly  pursued  by  the  Catawbas,  and  two  o-f 
them  taken  prisoners  and  delivered  up  to  Cresap,  who, 
after  reproaching  them  with  their  base  treachery,  dis- 
charged them,  and  retreated  into  the  settlement  with  Jiia 
Indians  and  remaining  white  volunteers.  The  Cataw- 
ba Indians  soon  after  left  Cresap  and  returned  to  their 
nation.  The  late  generals  Daniel  Morgan  and  James 
Wood  were  captains  in  Dunmore's  campaign,  each  of 
whom  had  serMid  under  M-Donald  as  captains  the  pre- 
ceding spring.t 

For  liirther  particulars  of  this  war,  the  author  will 
give  copious  extracts  from  Mr.  Doddridge's  "'  Notes  on 

*  General  Jolin  Smith. 

t  Mr.  Jolin  7'oiiilinsoii  related  the  particulars  of  these  occurrences  to  tlie 
author,  and  added  that  he  himself  was  one  of  Cresap's  party,  and  tiiat  lie 
was  then  a  youth  of  17  or  18  years  of  age. 


the  wars  west  of  the  Allegany,"  and  from  Mr.  Jacob'a 
*'  Life  of  Cresap."  These  two  authors  have  detailed 
the  causes  which  led  to  this  disastrous  and  destructive 
war,  and  are  directly  at  issue  on  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant particulars.  In  this  controversy  the  author  of 
this  w^ork  will  not  partake  so  far  as  to  express  an  opinion 
which  of  these  two  divines  have  truth  on  their  side ; 
but  he  considers  it  his  duty,  as  an  impaitial  and  faithful 
historian,  to  give  both  these  reverend  gentlemen's  ac- 
counts, at  full  length,  of  the  original  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  this  war. 

It  appears  however  evident,  that  the  iateCapt.  Michael 
Cresap  has  had  injustice  done  to  his  character,  both  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Doddridge.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his 
'•'  Notes  on  Virginia,"  charges  Cresap  with  being  '•  infa- 
mous for  his  many  Indian  murders,  and  murdering  I^o- 
gan's  family  in  cold  blood."  Mr.  Doddridge  repeats  the 
charge  of  the  murder  of  Logan's  family,  and  adds  the 
further  charge  'Hhat  Cresap  was  the  cause  of  Dun- 
more's  war."  How  far  these  charges  are  refuted  by  Mr. 
Jacob  an  impartial  world  Avill  determine. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Jacob's  vindication  of 
tlie  character  of  his  friend  Cresap  cannot  have  a  circu- 
lation co-extensive  with  Mr.  Jefferson's  charges  against 
him.  The  celebrity  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  chaiacter,  toge- 
ther with  the  beautiful  specimen  of  Indian  oratory  in 
the  Logan  speech,  has  probably  caused  iiis  work  to  be 
circulated  and  read  all  over  the  civilized  world. 

The  author  will  only  add  that  he  has  obtained  per- 
mission, fro.- n  the  proprietors  of  those  works,  to  use  them 
as  he  deems  proper.  The  Hon.  Pliilip  Doddridge,  short- 
ly before  his  death,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  stated  that 
he  considered  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  append- 
ing any  part  of  his  brother's  book  to  tliis  pul^lication  ; 
and  Mr.  Jacob,  in  the  most  liberal  and  imqualificd  ter]"ns, 
permits  him  to  a}^pend  the  whole  or  any  part  of  liljs 
''  Life  of  Cresap." 
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Rev.  Mr.  Doddridge's  account  of  Dunmores  war. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Indian  wars,  by  the  treaty- 
made  with  the  chiefs  by  Sir  William  Johnson  at  the 
German  flats,  in  the  latter  part  of  1764,  the  western 
settlements  enjoyed  peace  until  the  spring  of  1774. 

During  this  period  of  time,  the  settlements  increased 
with  great  rapidity  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  west- 
ern frontier.  Even  the  shores  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side,  had  a  considerable  population  as  early  as  the 
year  1774. 

Devoutly  might  humanity  wish  that  the  record  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  destructive  v\^ar  of  1774, 
might  be  blotted  from  the  annals  of  our  country.  But 
it  is  now  too  late  to  efface  it;  the  "black-lettered  list" 
must  remain,  a  dishonorable  blot  in  our  national  history. 
Good  hov/ever  may  spring  out  of  evil.  The  injuries  in- 
flicted upon  the  Indians,  in  early  times  by  our  forefa- 
thers, may  induce  their  descendants  to  shew  justice  and 
97ierci/  to  the  diminished  posterity  of  those  children  of 
the  wilderness,  whose  ancestors  perished,  in  cold  blood, 
under  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  of  the  white 
euvages. 

In  the  month  of  April  1774,  a  rumor  was  circulated 
that  the  Indians  had  stolen  several  horses  from  some 
land  jobbers  on  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  rivers.  No 
evidences  of  the  fact  having  been  adduced,  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  report  was  false.  This  report,  how- 
ever, induced  a  pretty  general  belief  that  the  Indians 
were  about  to  make  war  unon  the  frontier  settlements  ; 
but  for  this  apprehension  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  slightest  foundation. 

In  consequence  of  this  apprehension  of  being  attack- 
ed b}^  the  Indians,  the  la.nd  jobbers  ascended  the  river, 
and  collected  at  Wheeling.  On  the  27th  of  April,  it 
was  reported  in  Wheeling  that  a  canoe,  containing  two 
Indians  and  some  traders,  was  coming  down  the  river, 
and  then  not  far  from  the  place.  On  hearing  this,  the 
commandant  of  the  station,  Capt.  Cresap,  proposed  ta- 
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king  a  party  to  go  up  the  river  and  kill  the  Indians. 
This  project  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Col.  Zane,  the 
proprietor  of  the  place.  He  stated  to  the  captain  that 
the  killing  of  those  Indians  would  inevitably  bring  on 
a  war,  in  which  much  innocent  blood  would  be  shed, 
and  that  the  act  in  itself  would  be  an  atrocious  murder, 
and  a  disgrace  to  his  name  forever.  His  good  counsel 
was  lost.  The  party  went  up  the  river.  On  being  ask- 
ed, at  their  return,  what  had  become  of  the  Indians? 
they  coolly  answered  that  "  they  had  fallen  overboard 
into  the  river  !"  Their  canoe,  on  being  examined,  was 
found  bloody,  and  pierced  with  bullets.  This  was  the 
first  blood  which  was  shed  in  this  war,  and  terrible  was 
the  vengeance  which  followed. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  party,  hearing 
that  there  was  an  encampment  of  Indians  at  the  mouth 
of  Captina,  went  down  the  river  to  the  place,  attacked 
the  Indians,  and  killed  several  of  them.  In  this  affair 
one  of  Cresap's  party  was  severely  wounded. 

The  massacre  at  Captina,  and  that  which  took  place 
at  Baker's,  about  forty  miles  above  Wheeling,  a  few 
days  after  that  at  Captina,  were  unquestionably  the  sole 
causes  of  the  war  of  1774.  The  last  was  perpetrated 
by  thirty-two  men,  under  the  command  of  Daniel 
Greathouse.  The  whole  number  killed  at  this  place, 
and  on  the  river  opposite  to  it,  was  twelve,  besides 
several  wounded.  This  horrid  massacre  was  effected 
by  an  hypocritical  stratagem,  which  reflects  the  deep- 
est dishonor  on  the  memory  of  those  who  were  agents 
in  it. 

The  report  of  the  murders  committed  on  the  Indians 
near  WheeHng,  induced  a  belief  that  they  would  imme- 
diately commence  hostilities  ;  and  this  apprehension 
furnished  the  pretext  for  the  murder  above  related.  The 
ostensible  object  for  raising  the  party  under  Greathouse, 
was  that  of  defending  the  family  of  Baker,  whose  house 
was  opposite  to  a  large  encampment  of  Indians,  at  the 
mouth  of  Big  Yellow  creek.  The  party  were  conceal- 
ed in  ambuscade,  while  their  commander  went  over  the 
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river,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  to  the  Indian  camp, 
to  ascertain  their  number.  While  there,  an  Indian  wo- 
man advised  him  to  return  home  speedily,  saying  that 
the  Indians  were  drinking  and  angry  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  their  people  down  the  river,  and  might  do 
him  some  mischief.  On  his  return  to  his  party,  he  re- 
ported that  the  Indians  were  too  strong  for  an  open  at- 
tack. He  returned  to  Baker's,  and  requested  him  to  give 
any  Indians  who  might  come  over,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  as  much  rum  as  the}^  might  call  for,  and  get  as  ma- 
ny of  them  drunk  as  he  possibly  could.  The  plan  suc- 
ceeded. Several  Indian  men  with  two  women  came 
over  the  river  to  Baker's,  who  had  previously  been  in 
the  habit  of  selling  rum  to  the  Indians.  The  men 
drank  freely,  and  became  intoxicated.  In  this  state 
they  were  all  killed  by  Greathouse  and  a  few  of  his 
party.  I  say  a  few  of  his  party  ;  for  it  is  but  justice  to 
state,  that  not  more  than  five  or  six  of  the  whole  number 
had  any  participation  in  the  slaughter  at  the  house. 
The  rest  protested  against  it  as  an  atrocious  murder. 
From  their  number,  being  by  far  the  majority,  they 
might  have  prevented  the  deed  ;  but  alas  !  they  did  not. 
A  little  Indian  girl  alone  was  saved  from  the  slaughter, 
by  the  humanity  of  some  one  of  the  party,  v/hose  name 
irf  not  now  known. 

The  Indians  in  the  camp,  hearing  the  firing  at  the 
house,  sent  a  canoe  with  two  men  in  it  to  inquire  what 
had  happened.  These  two  Indians  were  both  shot  down 
as  soon  as  they  landed  on  the  beach.  A  second  and 
larger  canoe  was  then  manned  with  a  number  of  In- 
dians  in  arms ;  but  in  attempting  to  reach  the  shore, 
some  distance  below  the  house,  they  were  received  by  a 
well  directed  fire  from  the  party,  which  killed  the  greater 
number  of  them,  and  compelled  the  survivors  to  return. 
A  great  number  of  shots  were  exchanged  across  the  ri- 
ver, but  without  damage  to  the  white  party,  not  one  of 
whom  was  even  wounded.  The  Indian  men  Avho 
were  murdered  were  all  scalped. 

The  woman  who  gave  the  friendly  advice  to  tliG 
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commander  of  tlie  party  when  in  the  Indian  camp,  was 
amonsrst  the  slain  at  Baker's  house* 

The  massacres  of  the  Indians  at  Captina  and  Yel- 
low creekj  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  family  of  the 
famous,  but  unfortunate  Loganj  who  before  these  events 
had  been  a  lover  of  the  whites,  and  a  strenuous  advocate 
for  peace  ;  but  in  the  conflict  which  followed  them,  by 
way  of  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  people,  he  became 
a  brave  and  sanguinary  chief  among  the  warriors. 

The  settlers  along  the  frontiers,  knowing  that  the  In- 
dians would  make  war  upon  them  for  the  murder  of 
their  people,  either  moved  off  to  the  interior,  or  took  up 
their  residence  in  forts.  The  apprehension  of  war  was 
soon  realized.  In  a  short  time  the  Indians  commenced 
hostilities  along  the  whole  extent  of  our  frontiers. 

Express  was  speedily  sent  to  Williamsburg,  the  then 
seat  of  government  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  commu- 
nicating intelligence  of  the  certainty  of  the  commence- 
ment of  an  Indian  war.  The  assembly  was  then  in 
session. 

A  plan  for  a  campaign,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
speedy  conclusion  to  the  Indian  hostilities,  Avas  adopted 
between  the  earl  of  Dunmore,  governor  of  the  colony, 
and  Gen.  licwis,  of  Botetourt  county.  Gen.  Lewis 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  southern  division 
of  the  forces  to  be  cmploj^ed  on  this  occasion,  with  or- 
ders to  raise  a  large  body  of  volunteers  and  drafts  from 
the  southeastern  counties  of  the  colony  with  all  dispatch. 
These  forces  were  to  rendezvous  at  Camp  Union,  in  the 
Greenbriar  count'-y.  The  earl  of  Dunmore  was  to 
raise  another  army  in  the  northern  counties  of  the  co- 
lony, and  in  the  settlements  west  of  the  mountains,  and 
assemble  them  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  from  thence  descend 
the  river  to  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great 
Kanawha,  the  place  appointed  for  the  junction  of  the 
two  armies,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  Indian  coun- 
try and  destroying  as  many  of  their  villages  as  they 
could  reach  in  the  course  of  the  season. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  the  forces  under  Gen. 
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Lewis,  amounting  to  eleven  hundred  men.  commenced 
their  march  from  Camp  Union  to  Point  Pleasant,  a  dis- 
tance of  160  miles.  The  space  of  country  between 
these  tw^o  points  w^as  at  that  time  a  trackless  desert. 
Capt.  Matthew  Arbuckle,  tlie  pilot,  conducted  the  army 
by  the  nearest  and  best  route  to  their  place  of  destina- 
tion. The  flour  and  ammunition  w'ere  wholly  trans- 
ported on  pack  horses,  as  the  route  was  impassable  for 
wheel  carriages.  After  a  painful  march  of  nineteen 
days,  the  army  arrived,  on  the  1st  of  October,  at  Point 
Pleasant,  where  an  encampment  was  made. 

Gen.  Lewus  was  exceedingly  disappointed  at  hearing 
no  tidings  of  the  earl  of  Dunmore,  Avho,  according  to 
previous  arrangements,  w'as  to  form  a  junction  with  him 
at  this  place.  He  immediately  dispatched  some  scouts, 
to  go  by  land  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Pitt,  to  obtain  in- 
telligence of  the  route  which  the  earl  had  taken,  and 
then  return  wnth  the  utmost  dispatch.  On  the  9th, 
three  men,  w^ho  had  formerly  been  Indian  traders,  arri- 
ved in  the  camp,  on  express  from  the  earl,  to  inform 
Lewis  that  he  had  changed  his  plan  of  operations,  and 
intended  to  march  to  the  Indian  towns  by  the  way  of 
Hockhocking,  and  directing  Gen.  Lev/is  to  commence 
his  march  immediately  for  the  old  Chilicothe  towns. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  two  5^oung 
men  set  out  from  the  camp  to  hunt  up  the  river.  Hav- 
ing gone  about  three  miles,  they  fell  upon  a  camp  of  the 
Indians,  who  were  then  in  the  act  of  preparing  to  march 
to  attack  the  camp  of  Gen.  Lewis.  The  Indians  fired 
on  them  and  killed  one  of  them  ;  the  other  ran  back  to 
the  camp  with  the  intelhgence  that  the  Indians,  in  great 
force,  would  immediately  give  battle. 

Gen.  Lewis  immediately  ordered  out  a  detachment  of 
the  Botetourt  troops  under  Col.  Fleming,  and  another 
of  the  Augusta  troops  under  Col.  Charles  Lewis,  re- 
maininar  himself  with  the  reserve  for  the  defence  of  the 
camp.  The  detachment  marched  out  in  two  lines,  and 
met  the  Indians  in  the  same  order  about  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  camp.     The  battle  commenced  a  little 
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after  sunrise,  by  a  hea\y  firing  from  the  Indians.  At 
the  onset  our  troops  gave  back  some  distance,  until  met 
by  a  reinforcement,  on  the  arrival  of  wliich  the  Indians 
retreated  a  little  way  and  formed  a  line  behind  logs  and 
trees,  reaching  from  tbe  bank  of  the  Ohio  to  that  of 
the  Kanawha.  B}^  this  maneuver,  our  army  and  camp 
were  completely  invested,  being  inclosed  between  the 
two  rivers,  with  the  Indian  line  of  battle  in  front,  so 
that  no  chance  of  retreat  was  left.  An  incessant  fire 
was  kept  up  on  both  sides,  v/ith  but  little  change  of  po- 
sition until  sundown,  when  the  Indians  retreated,  and 
in  the  night  recrossed  the  Ohio,  and  the  next  day  com- 
menced their  march  to  ihclr  towns  on  the  Scioto. 

Our  loss  in  this  destructive  battle  was  seventy-five 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  wounded.  Among 
the  killed  were  Col.  Charles  Lewis,  Col.  Fields,  cap- 
tains Buford,  Murray,  Ward,  Wilson  and  M'Clenachan ; 
lieutenants  Allen,  Goldsby  and  Dillon,  and  several  sub- 
altern oificers. 

Col.  Lewis,  a  distinguished  and  meritorious  cfrlcer, 
was  mortally  wounded  by  the  first  fire  of  the  Indians, 
but  walked  into  the  camp  and  expired  in  his  own  tent. 

The  number  of  Indians  en^ao;ed  in  the  battle  of  tlie 
Pomt  was  never  ascertained,  nor  yet  the  amount  of  their 
loss.  On  the  morning  after  the  engagement,  tvrcnty- 
one  were  found  on  the  battle  ground,  and  twelve  more 
were  afterwards  found  in  diifcrent  places  where  tliey 
had  been  concealed.  A  great  number  of  their  dead 
were  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  river  during  the 
engagement.  Considering  that  the  whole  number  of 
our  men  engaged  in  this  conflict  were  riflemen,  end 
from  habit  sharp-shooters  of  the  first  order,  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Indians  Vv'as  at 
least  equal  to  ours. 

The  Indians  during  the  battle  were  commanded  by 
the  Cornstalk  warrior,  the  king  of  the  vShaw^nees.  This 
son  of  the  forest,  in  his  plan«  of  attack  and  retreat,  and 
in  all  his  maneuvers  throug^hout  the  ens'aofement,  dis- 
plave.'l  the  skifl  and  braverv  of  the  most  consummate 
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general.  During  the  whole  of  the  day,  he  was  heard 
from  our  lines,  vociferating,  with  the  voice  of  a  vStentor, 
"  Be  strong  !  be  strong  !"  It  is  even  said  tliat  he  killed 
one  of  his  men  with  his  ow^n  hand  for  cowardice. 

The  day  following  the  battle,  after  burying  the  dead, 
entrenchments  were  thrown  up  round  the  camp,  and  a 
competent  guard  v>"as  appointed  for  the  care  and  protec- 
tection  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  On  the  succeeding? 
day  Gen.  Lewis  commenced  his  march  for  the  Shaw- 
nee towns  on  the  Scioto.  This  march  was  made  through 
a  trackless  desert,,  and  attended  with  almost  insuperable 
diiTiculiies  and  privations. 

In  the  mean  time  the  earl  of  Dunmore,  having  col- 
lected a  force  and  provided  boats  at  Fort  Pitt,  descend- 
ed the  river  to  Wheeling,  where  the  army  halted  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  proceeded  dowr>  the  river  in  about 
one  hundred  canoes,  a  few  keel  boats  and  perouges^  to 
f.0  the  mouth  of  Hockhocking,  and  from  thence  over 
land  until  the  army  had  got  within  eight  miles  of  the 
Shawnee  town  Chilicothe,  on  the  Scioto.  Here  the  ar- 
my halted^  and  made  a  breastwork  of  fallen  trees  and 
intrenchments  of  such  extent  as  to  include  about  twelve 
acres  of  ground,  with  an  inclosure  in  the  center  con- 
taining about  one  acre,  surrounded  by  intrenchments. 
This  was  the  citadel  which  contained  the  markees  of 
the  earl  and  his  superior  officers. 

Before  the  army  had  reached  that  place,  the  Indian 
chiefs  had  sent  several  messengers  to  the  earl,  asking 
peace.  With  this  request  he  soon  determined  to  com- 
ply, and  therefore  sent  an  express  to  Gen.  Lewis  with 
on  order  for  his  immediate  retreat.  This  order  Gen. 
Lewis  disregarded,  and  continued  his  march  until  his 
lordship  in  person  visited  his  camp,  was  formally  intro- 
duced to  his  officers,  and  gave  the  order  in  person.  The 
army  of  Gen.  Lewis  then  comrrieDoed  their  retreat. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  chagrin  that 
,tjje  troops  of  Gen.  Lewis  returned  from  the  enterprise 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  massacres  of  their 
relatives  and  friends  at  the  Big  Le^'els  and  Muddy  creek, 
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«itid  above  all,  their  recent  loss  at  the  battle  of  the  Point, 
had  inspired  these  **' Big-knives,"  as  the  Indians  called  the 
Virginians,  with  an  inveterate  thirst  for  revenge,  the  gra- 
tification of  which  they  supposed  was  shortly  to  take 
place,  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  Indians  and  their 
towns  aloncr  the  Scioto  and  Sanduskv  rivers.  The  or- 
der  of  Dunmore  was  obeyed,  but  with  every  expression 
of  regret  and  disappointment. 

The  earl  with  his  officers  having  returned  to  hig 
camp,  a  tre-aty  wit-h  the  Indians  was  opened  the  follow- 
ing day. 

In  this  treaty,  every  precaution  was  used  on  the  part 
of  our  people  to -prevent  the  Indians  from  ending  a  trea- 
ty in  the  tragedy  of  a  massacre.  Only  eighteen  Indians, 
with  their  chiefs,  were  permitted  io  pass  the  outer  gate 
of  their  fortified  encampment,  -after  having  deposited 
their  arms  with  the  guard  at  the  gate. 

The  treaty  was  opened  by  Cornstalk,  the  war  chief 
of  the  Shawnees,  in  a  lengthy  speech,  in  which  he 
feoldiy  ciiarged  the  white  people  with  having  been  the 
authors  of  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  the  mas- 
sacres of  the  Indians  at  Captina  and  Yellow  creek. 
This  speech  he  delivered  in  so  loud  a  tone  of  voice, 
that  he  was  heard  ail  over  the  camp.  The  terms  of  the 
treaty  were  soon  settled  and  the  prisoners  delivered  up. 

Logan,  the  Gayuga  chief,  assented  to  the  treaty  ;  but 
etill  indignant  at  the  murder  of  hisfanfiily,  he  refused  to 
attend  with  the  other  chiefs  at  the  camp  of  Dunmore. 
According  to  the  Indian  mode  in  such  cases,  he  sent  his 
speech  in  a  belt  of  wampum  by  an  interpreter,  to  be 
read  at  the  treaty. 

Supposing  that  this  work  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
eome  readers  who  have  not  seen  tlie  speech  of  Logan, 
the  author  thinks  it  not  amiss  to  insert  this  celebrated 
laor^l  of  Indian  eloquence  in  this  place,  with  the  ob- 
servation that  the  autbeniicity  of  the  speech  is  no  longer 
a  !9ubjeci  of  doubt.    The  speech  is  as  follows  : 

''  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered 
L-o^a.n'9  cabin  hungry,  and  he  ga\  o  him  not  meat :  i^' 
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ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  hhn  not. 
During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Lo- 
gan remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace. 
Such  was  my  love  for  the  Avhites,  that  my  countrymen 
pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  '  Logan  is  the  friend 
of  the  white  men.'  I  had  even  thousrht  to  have  lived 
with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Col.  Cresap, 
the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murder- 
ed ail  the  relations  of  liOgan,  not  even  sparing  my  wo- 
men and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood 
in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me 
for  revenge.  I  have  soii2:ht  it :  I  have  killed  manv:  I 
have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance  :  for  my  country  I  re- 
joice at  tiie  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  a  thought 
that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He 
will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  "Who  is  there 
to  mourn  for  Logan? — Not  one." 

Thus  ended,  at  the  treat}^  of  Camp  Charlotte,  in  the 
month  of  November  1774,  the  disastrous  war  of  Dun- 
more.  It  began  in  the  wanton  and  unprovoked  mur- 
ders of  the  Indians  at  Captina  and  Yellow  creek,  and 
ended  with  an  awful  sacrilice  of  life  and  property  to  the 
demon  of  revenge.  On  our  part  we  obtained  at  the 
treaty  a  cessation  of  hostihties  and  a  surrender  of  pri- 
soners, and  nothing  more. 

The  plan  of  operations  adopted  by  the  Indians  in  the 
\var  of  Dun  more,  shevrs  very  clearly  that  their  chiefs 
were  by  no  means  deiicient  in  the  foresight  and  skill 
necessary  for  making;  the  most  urudent  military  arrange- 
mcnts  for  obtaining  success  and  victory  in  their  mode 
of  warfare.  At  an  early  period  they  obtained  intelli- 
gence of  the  plan  of  the  campaign  against  them,  con- 
certed between  the  earl  of  Dunmore  and  Gen.  Lewis. 
Willi  a  view,  therefore,  to  attack  the  forces  of  these  com- 
manders separately,  they  speedily  collected  their  warri- 
ors, and  by  forced  marches  reached  the  Point  before  the 
expected  arrival  of  the  troops  under  Dunmore.  Such 
v/as  the  privacy  with  which  they  conducted  their  march 
to  Point  Pleasant,  that  Gen.  Lewis  knew  nothing  of  the 
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approach  of  the  Indian  army  until  a  few  minutes  before 
the  commencement  of  the  battle,  and  it  is  every  way 
probable,  that  if  Cornstalk,  the  Indian  commander,  had 
had  a  little  larger  force  at  the  battle  of  the  Point,  the 
whole  army  of  Gen.  Lewis  would  have  been  cut  off,  as 
the  wary  savage  had  left  them,  no  chance  of  retreat. 
Had  the  army  of  Lewis  been  defeated,  the  army  of  Dun- 
more,  consisting  of  little  more  than  one  thousand  men, 
would  have  sliared  the  fate  of  those  armies,  which  at 
different  periods  have  suffered  defeats  in  consequence  of 
venturing  too  far  into  the  Indian  country,  in  numbers 
too  smoil,  and  v>'ith  munitions  of  Avar  inadequate  to  sus- 
tain a  contest  with  the  united  forces  of  a  nmnber  of  In- 
dian nations. 

It  was  the  general  belief  among  the  officers  of  our 
army,  at  the  time,  that  the  earl  of  Dunmore,  while  at 
Wheeling,  received  advice  from  his  government  of  the 
probability  of  the  appi'oaching  war  between  England 
and  the  colonies,  and  that  afterwards,  all  his  measures, 
with  regard  to  the  Indians,  had  for  their  ultimate  object 
an  alliance  with  those  ferocious  warriors  for  the  aid  of 
the  mother  country  in  their  contest  with  us.  This  sup- 
position accounts  for  his  not  forming  a  junction  with 
the  army  of  Lewis  at  Point  Pleasant.  This  deviation 
from  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign  jeopardized  the 
army  of  Lewis,  and  wellnigh  occasioned  its  total  de- 
struction. The  conduct  of  the  earl  at  the  treaty,  shews 
a  good  understanding  between  him  and  the  Indian 
chiefs.  He  did  not  suffer  the  army  of  Lewis  to  form  a 
junction  with  his  own,  but  sent  them  back  before  the 
treaty  was  concluded,  thus  risking  the  safety  of  his  own 
forces;  for  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  the  Indian  warri- 
ors were  about  his  camp  in  force  sufficient  to  have  inter- 
cepted his  retreat  and  destroyed  his  whole  army. 

Rev.  Mr.  Jacob'' s  account  of  Du?imore^s  ivar. 

At  this  period,  to  wit,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1774,  there  existed  between  our  people  and  the  In- 
dians, a  ki)id  of  doubtful,  precarious  and  suspicious 
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Seace.  In  the  year  1773,  they  killed  a  certain  John 
lartin  and  Guy  Meeks,  (Indian  traders,)  on  the  Hock- 
hocking,  and  robbed  them  of  about  £200  worth  of 
good^. 

They  wore  much  irritated  with  our  people,  wlio  were 
about  this  lime  beginning- lo  settle  Kentucky,  and  with 
them  they  wagexl  an  unceasing  and  destructive  preda- 
tory war ;  and  whoever  saw  an  Indian  in  Kentucky, 
saw  an  enemy  ;  no  questions  were  asked  on  either  side 
l>ul  from  the  muzzles  of  their  rifles.  Many  other  cir- 
tumstances  at  this  period  combined  to  show  that  our 
peace  with  the  Indians  rested  upon  such  dubious  and 
uncertain  ground,  that  it  must  soon  be  dispersed  by  a 
whirlwind  of  carnage  and  war.  And  as  I  consider  this 
an  all-important  point  in  the  thread  of  our  history,  and 
an  interesting  link  in  ttic  chain  of  causes  combining  to 
produce  Diinmore's  Avaf,  I  will  present  the  reader  with 
another  fact  directly  in  point.  It  is  extracted  from  the 
journal  of  a  'squire  M'Connel,  in  my  possession.  The 
Writer  savs  that  about  the  3d  dav  of  3larch,  1774.  while 
himself  and  six  other  men,  who  were  in  company  with 
him,  were  asleep  hi  their  camp  in  the  night,  they  were 
awakened  by  the  fierce  barking  of  their  dogs,  and 
thought  they  saw  something  lilcc  men  creeping  towards 
them.  Alarmed  at  this,  they  sprang  up,  seized  their 
rifles,  and  flew  to  trees.  13y  this  time  one  Indian  had 
reached  their  fire ;  but  hearing  them  cock  their  guns, 
he  drew  back,  stumbled  and  fell.  The  v.diole  parly  now 
came  up,  and  appearing  friendly,  he  ordered  his  nretl 
not  to  fire,  and  shook  hands  with  his  new  guests.  They 
tarried  all  night,  and  appearing  so  friendly,  pi'evailed 
with  him  and  one  of  his  men  to  sro  with  them  to  their 
town,  at  no  great  distance  from  their  cam}) :  but  when 
they  arrived  he  was  taken  with  his  companion  to  their 
council,  or  war  house,  a  war  dance  performed  around 
them,  the  vrar  club  shook  at  or  over  them,  and  they  de- 
tained close  prisoners  and  narrowly  guarded  for  two  or 
three  days.  A  council  was  then  lield  over  them,  and  it 
Was  decreed  that  tb.nv  fcliould  be  threatened  scAcrelv 
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and  discharged;  provided  tliey  would  give  tlieir  women 
some  flour  and  salt.  Being  dismissed,  they  set  out  on 
their  journey  to  the  camp,  but  met  on  their  way  about 
twenty-five  warriors  and  some  boys.  A  second  council 
was  held  over  them,  and  it  was  decreed  that  they  should 
not  be  killed,  but  robbed,  which  was  accordingly  done ; 
and  all  their  flour,  salt,  powder  and  lead,  and  all  their 
rifles  that  were  good,  were  taken  from  them ;  and  being 
further  threatened,  the  Indians  left  them,  as  ahead v  no- 
ticed.  This  party  consisted  of  seven  men.  viz.  'squire 
M-'Gonnel,  Andrew  M'Connel,  Lawrence  Darnel,  Wil- 
ham  Ganet,  Matthew  Riddle,  John  Lafert}-,  and  Thos. 
Canady. 

We  have  also  in  reserve  some  more  material  facts, 
that  go  to  show  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  this  period,  and 
that  may  be  considered  as  evident  precursors  to  an  im- 
pending war.  And  it  is  certainly  not  a  trifling  item  in 
the  catalogue  of  these  events,  that  early  in  the  spring  of 
1774,  whether  precedent  or  subsequent  to  Connoly's  fa- 
mous circular  letter  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  having  no 
positive  data  :  but  it  was,  hoAvever,  about  this  time  that 
the  Indians  killed  two  men  in  a  canoe  belonging  to  a 
Mr.  Butler,  of  Pittsburg,  and  robl3ed  the  canoe  of  the 
property  therein.  This  was  about  the  first  of  May, 
1 774,  and  took  place  near  the  mouth  of  Little  Beaver, 
a  small  creek  that  empties  into  the  Ohio  between  Pitts- 
burg and  Wheeling  ;  and  this  fact  is  so  certain  and  well 
established,  that  Benj.  Tomlinson,  Esq.  who  is  now 
living  (1826),  and  who  assisted  in  burying  the  dead, 
can  and  will  bear  testimony  to  its  truth.  And  it  is  pre- 
sumed it  Avas  this  circumstance  which  produced  that 
prompt  and  teirible  vengeance  taken  on  the  Indians  at 
Yellow  creek  immediately  aftervrards,  to  wit,  on  the  3d 
day  of  May,  which  gave  rise  to,  and  furnished  matter 
for,  the  pretended  lying  speech  of  Logan,  which  I  shall 
hereafter  prove  a  counterfeit,  and  if  it  was  genuine,  yet 
a  genuine  fabrication  of  lies. 

Thus  we  find,  from  an  examination  into  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  west,  that  there  was  a  predisix)sition  to  war 

lot 
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at  least  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Bat  may  we  lU)t 
suspect  that  otlicr  latent  causes,  working  hehind  the 
scenes  and  in  the  dark,  were  silently  inarching  to  the 
same  result  ? 

Be  it  rememhered,  then,  that  this  Indian  war  was  but 
as  the  portico  to  our  revolutionary  war,  the  fuel  for  which 
was  then  preparing,  and  which  burst  into  a  flame  the 
ensuing  year. 

Neither  let  us  forget  that  the  carl  of  Dunmore  was  at 
this  time  governor  of  Virginia  :  and  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  views  and  designs  of  the  British  ca- 
binet, can  scarcely  be  doubted.  What  then,  suppose 
ye,  would  be  the  conduct  of  a  man,  possessing  his 
means,  filling  a  high  official  station,  attached  to  the 
British  governmentj  and  master  of  consummate  diplo- 
matic skill? 

Dunmore's  penetrating  eye  could  not  but  see,  and  he 
no  doubt  did  see,  tu'o  all-important  objects,  that,  if  ac- 
complishcd,woi  dd  go  to  subserve  and  promote  the  grand 
object  of  the  British  cabinet,  namely,  the  establishment 
of  an  unbounded  and  unrestrained  authority  over  our 
North  American  continent. 

These  two  objects  were,  first,  setting  the  new  settlers 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleofany  bv  the  ears  :  and  se- 
condly,  embroiling  the  western  people  in  a  war  with  the 
Indians.  These  two  o})jects  accomplislied,  would  put  it 
in  his  power  to  direct  the  storm  to  any  and  ever)'^  point 
conducive  to  the  grand  oliject  he  had  in  view.  But  as 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  he  could  not,  and  policy  for- 
bidding that  he  should,  always  appea,r  personally  in  pro- 
moting and  effectuating  these  objects,  it  was  necessary 
he  sliovdd  obtain  a  confidential  agent  attached  to  his 
person  and  to  the  British  government,  and  one  that 
would  promote  his  views  either  publicly  or  covertly,  as 
circuini^tances  required. 

The  materials  for  his  first  objrct  were  abundant,  and 
already  prepared.  The  emigrants  to  the  western  coun- 
try were  almost  all  from  the  three  states  of  Virginia, 
Marvland  and  Pcnnsvhania.     "^rhe  line  between  the 
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two  states  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  was  unsettled, 
and  both  these  states  claimed  the  whole  of  the  western 
country.  This  motley  mixture  of  men  from  dilTerent 
states  did  not  harmonize.  The  Virginians  and  Mary- 
landers  disliked  the  Pennsylvania  laws,  nor  did  the 
Pennsylvanians  relish  those  of  Virginia.  Thus  many 
disputes,  much  warm  blood,  broils,  and  sometimes  bat- 
tles, called  fisticuffs^  folio w^ed. 

The  earl  of  Dunmore,  with  becoming  zeal  for  the 
ho'ior  of  the  "ancient  dominion,''  seized  upon  this  state 
of  things  so  propitious  to  his  views  ;  and  having  found 
Dr.  Jolm  Connoly,  a  Pennsylvanian,  with  whom  I  think 
he  could  not  have  had  much  previous  acquaintance,  by 
the  art  of  hocus-pocus  or  some  otlier  art,  converted  him 
into  a  stanch  Virginian,  and  appointed  him  vice-gov- 
ernor and  commandant  of  Pittsburg  and  its  dependen- 
cies, that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  western  country.  Affairs 
on  that  side  of  the  mountain  now  began  to  wear  a  seri- 
ous aspect ;  attempts  were  made  by  both  states  to  en- 
force their  laws ;  and  the  strong  arm  of  power  and  coer- 
cion Avas  let  loose  l^y  Virginia.  Some  magistrates  acting 
under  the  authority  of  Pennsylvania  were  arrested,  sent 
to  Virginia,  and  imprisoned. 

But  that  the  reader  may  be  well  assured  that  the  hand 
of  Dunmore  was  in  all  this,  I  present  him  with  a  copy 
of  liis  proclamation.    It  is  however  deficient  as  to  date  : 

''  Whereas  I  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  tlie  gov- 
ernment of  Pennsylvania,  in  prosecution  of  their  claims 
to  Pittsburg  and  its  dependencies,  w^iil  endeavor  to  ob- 
struct his  majesty's  government  thereof,  under  my  ad- 
ministration, by  illegal  and  unwarrantable  commitment 
of  the  oflicers  1  have  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
settlement  is  in  some  danger  of  annoyance  from  the  In- 
dians also;  and  it  being  necessary  to  support  the  dignity 
of  his  majesty's  government  and  protect  his  subjects  in 
the  quiet  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  rights  ;  I 
have  therefore  thought  proper,  by  and  with  the  consent 
and  advice  of  his  majesty's  council,  by  this  proclama- 
tion in  his  majesty's  name,  to  order  and  require  the  offi- 
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ccrs  of  the  militia  in  that  district  to  embody  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  repel  any  insult  whatsoever  ;  and  all 
his  majesty's  liege  subjects  within  this  colony  are  here- 
by strictly  re(|uired  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  therein,  or 
they  shall  answer  the  contrary  at  their  peril  ;  and  I  fur- 
ther enjoin  and  require  the  several  inhabitantsof  the  ter- 
ritories aforesaid  to  pay  his  majesty's  quit  rents  and  pub- 
lic dues,  to  such  officers  as  are  or  shall  be  appointed  to 
collect  the  same  within  this  dominion,  until  his  majes- 
ty's pleasure  therein  shall  be  known." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  my  copy  of  this  pro- 
clamation is  without  date.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  it  was  issued  either  in  1774  or  early  in  1775.  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  issued  in  1774 ;  but  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  know  precisely  the  day,  because 
chronology  is  the  soul  of  history. 

But  this  state  of  thino-s  in  the  west,  it  seems  from 
subsequent  events,  was  not  the  mere  effervescence  of  a 
transient  or  momentary  excitement,  but  continued  a 
long  season.  The  seeds  of  discord  had  fallen  unhappily 
on  ground  too  naturally  productive,  and  were  also  too 
well  cultivated  bv  the  carl  of  Dunmore.  Connolv,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  officers,  to  evaporate  in  an  instant. 

We  find  by  recurring  to  the  history  of  our  revolution- 
ary war,  that  tliat  awful  tornado,  if  it  had  not  the  effect 
to  sweep  awn y  all  disputes  about  state  riglits  and  local 
interests,  yet  it  had  the  effect  to  silence  and  suspend 
ever}  thing  of  that  nature  pending  our  dubious  and  ar- 
duous struggle  for  national  existence :  but  yet  wx  find, 
in  fact,  that  whatever  conciliatory  effi'ct  this  state  of 
things  had  upon  other  sections  of  the  coiuitry,  and  upon 
the  nation  at  large,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  extinguish 
this  fire  in  the  west,  for  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1776,  or  in  the  year  1777,  we  find  these  people  petition- 
ing congress  to  interpose  their  authority,  and  redress 
their  grievances.  I  have  this  petition  before  me,  ])ut  it 
is  too  long  to  cop3' :  I  therefore  only  give  a  short  abstract. 

It  begins  with  stating,  that  whereas  Virginia  and 
Pcnnsybauia  both  set  up  claims  to  the  western  coun- 
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IrVj  it  was  produclivc  of  the  most  serious  and  distressing 
consequences:  that  as  each  state  pertinaciously  sup- 
ported their  respective  pretensions,  the  result  was,  as 
described  by  themselves,  "frauds, impositions,  violences, 
depredations,  animosities,"  6cc.  &c. 

These  evils  they  ascribe  (as  indeed  the  fact  was)  to 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  states ;  and  so  warm 
were  tlie  partisans  on  each  side,  as  in  some  cases  to  pro- 
duce battles  and  shedding  of  blood.  But  tliey  superadd 
another  reason  for  this  ill  humor,  nanncly,  the  proceed- 
ings of  Dunmore's  warrant  officers,  in  laying  land  war- 
rants on  land  claimed  by  others,  and  many  other  claims 
for  land  granted  by  the  crown  of  England  to  individu- 
als, companies,  (fee,  covering  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
and  including  most  of  the  lands  already  settled  and 
occupied  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhaliitants  of  the 
western  country;  and  thc}^  finally  pray  congress  to  erect 
them  into  a  separate  state,  and  admit  them  into  the  union 
as  a  fourteentli  state. 

As  this  petition  recites  the  treaty  of  Pitts])urg,  in  Oc- 
tober 1775,  it  is  probable  we  may  fix  its  date  (for  it  has 
none,)  to  the  latter  part  of  177G  or  1777.  I  rather  think 
the  latter,  not  only  from  my  own  recollection  of  the 
circumstances  of  that  period,  but  especially  from  the  re- 
quest in  the  petition  to  be  erected  into  a  new  state,  which 
certainly  would  not  have  been  thought  of  before  the  de- 
claration of  independence. 

But  the  unhappy  state  of  the  western  country  will 
appear  still  more  evident,  when  we  advert  to  another 
important  document  which  I  have  also  before  me.  It 
is  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  delegates  in  congress 
from  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  bears 
date  Philadelphia,  July  25,  1775. 

But  the  heat  of  fire,  and  inflexible  obstinacy  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  this  controversy,  will  appear  in  colors 
still  stronger,  when  we  see  the  unavailing  efforts  made 
by  the  delegates  in  congress  from  tlie  two  states  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1775.  These  gen- 
tlemen, it  was  obviou?',  under  the  influence  of  the  bc^t 
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of  motives,  and  certainly  with  a  view  to  the  best  inte- 
rests, peace,  and  happiness  of  the  western  people,  sent 
them  a  proclamation,  couched  in  terms  directh?^  calcu- 
lated to  restore  tranquillity  and  harmony  among  them  : 
but  the  little  effect  produced  by  this  proclamation,  their 
subsequent  petition  just  recited,  and  sent  the  next  year 
or  year  after  to  congress,  fully  demonstrates. 

But  as  I  consider  this  proclamation  an  important  do- 
cument, and  as  it  is  nowhere  recorded,  I  give  it  to  the 
reader  entire  : 

"  To  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 

on  the  west  side  of  the  Laurel  hill. 

^'-  Frieyids  and  countrymen  :  It  gives  us  much  con- 
cern to  find  that  disturbances  have  arisen,  and  Btill  con- 
tinue among  yon,  concerning  the  boundaries  of  our  col- 
onies. In  the  character  in  which  we  now  address  you, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  those  un- 
happy disputes,  and  it  would  be  improper  for  us  to  ex- 
press our  approbation  or  censure  on  either  side ;  but  as 
representatives  of  two  of  the  colonies,  united  among 
many  others  for  the  defense  of  the  liberties  of  America, 
we  think  it  oui*  duty  to  remove,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  pow- 
er, every  obstacle  that  may  prevent  her  so?is  from  co- 
operating as  vigorously  as  they  would  wish  to  do  towards 
the  attainment  of  this  great  and  important  end.  Influ- 
enced solely  by  this  motive,  our  joint  and  earnest  request 
to  you  is,  that  all  animosities,  which  have  heretofore  sub- 
sisted among  you,  as  inhabitants  of  distinct  colonies, 
may  now  give  place  to  generous  and  concurring  efforts 
for  the  preservation  of  every  thing  that  can  make  our 
common  country  dear  to  us. 

"  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  you, as  well  as  we,  wish 
to  see  your  dilTerences  terminate  in  this  happy  issue. 
For  this  desirable  purpose  Ave  recommend  it  to  you  that 
all  bodies  of  armed  men^  kept  under  either  province^ 
be  dismissed ;  that  all  those  on  either  side,  who  are  hi 
confinement,  or  under  bail  for  taking  a  part  in  the  con- 
test, be  discharged;  and  that  until  the  dispute  be  deci- 
ded, every  person  be  permitted  to  retain  his  possessions 
unmolested. 
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*'By  observing  these  directions,  the  pubUc  tranquiUity 
Vill  be  secured  without  injury  to  the  titles  on  either  side. 
The  period,  w-e  flatter  ourselves,  will  soon  arrive,  when 
this  unfortunate  dispute,  which  has  produced  much  mis- 
chief, and  as  far  as  V\'e  can  learn  no  good,  will  be  peace- 
ably and  constitutionally  determined. 
"We  are  your  friends  and  countrymen, 

^'  P.  Ilenry,  Richard  Henry  Lee^  Benjamin 
Harrison^  Th.  Jeffersoyi,  John  Dickinson^ 
Geo.  Ross,  B.  lAanklin^  James  Wilson-y 
Charles  HitmpiiTeys^ 

^Philadelphia,  July  25,1770." 

But  to  conclude  tliis  part  of  our  sH.^hject,  I  tliink  the 
reader  cannot  but  see  trom  Dunmore's  proclamation, 
the  violent  measures  of  his  lieulciiant  Connoly  and  tho 
Virginia  officers,  and  from  the  complexion  of  the  times, 
and  the  su])sequent  conduct  of  both  Dunmore  and  d^n- 
noly,  as  we  shah  see  hereafter;  that  tliis  unhappy  state 
of  things,  if  not  actually  produced,  was  certcjinly  im- 
■proved  by  Dunmore  to  subserve  the  vie\\\s  of  the  Brit- 
ish couTt. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  c^uestion,  hovv  far 
facts  and  circ^umstances  justify  us  in  supposing  the  earl 
of  Dinimore  himself  instrumental  in  producing  the  In- 
dian war  of  17  71. 

It  has  been  ahead}'  remarked  that  thi.s  Indian  wot" 
Va:B  but  the  precursor  to  our  revoIuJionary  war  of  1775 
— that  Dunmore,  the  then  governor  of  Virginia,  was  one 
of  the  most  inveterate  and  determined  enemies  to  the 
revolution — that  he  was  a  man  of  high  talents,  especial- 
ly for  intrigue  and  diplomatic  skill — that  occupying  the 
station  of  connnander  in  chief  of  the  large  and  respec- 
table state  of  Virginia,  he  possessed  means  and  power  to 
do  much  to  serve  the  views  of  Great  Britain.  And  wc 
have  seen,  from  the  preceding  pa""c.-%  how  cfTeclualiv  he 
played  his  pari  among  the  inlial'itonts  of  th'o  weatcru 
country.  I  was  present  myself  when  a  Pennsylvania, 
magistrate,  of  the  name  of  Scott,  was  taken  into  custo- 
dv,  .:md  brouirb.f  before  Dunmor':.  a't  Prcstone  old  fort^^ 
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he  was  severely  threatened  and  dismissed,  perhaps  on 
bail,  but  I  do  not  recollect  how :  another  Pennsylvania 
magistrate  was  sent  to  Staunton  jail.  And  I  have  al- 
ready shewn  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  there  was  a 
sufficient  preparation  of  materials  for  this  v/ar  in  the  pre- 
disposition and  hostile  attitude  of  our  affairs  with  the  In- 
dians ;  that  it  was  consequently  no  difficult  matter  Avith 
a  Virginia  governor  to  direct  this  incipient  state  of  things 
to  any  point  most  conducive  to  the  grand  end  he  had  in 
view,  namely,  weakening  our  national  strength  in  some 
of  its  best  and  mo.~l  efficient  parts.  If,  then,  a  war  with 
the  Indians  might  have  a  tendency  to  pioduce  this  result, 
it  appears  perfectly  natural  and  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Dunmore  would  make  use  of  all  his  power  and  in- 
fluence  to  promote  it ;  and  although  the  war  of  1774 
was  brouGfht  to  a  conclusion  before  the  vear  was  out,  yet 
we  know  that  this  fire  was  scarcely  extinguished  before 
it  burst  out  into  a  flame  with  tenfold  fury,  and  two  or 
three  armies  of  the  whites  were  sacrificed  before  we  could 
get  the  Indians  subdued ;  and  this  unhappy  state  of  our 
affairs  with  the  Indians  happening  during  the  severe 
conflict  of  our  revolutionary  war,  had  the  very  effect,  I 
suppose,  Dunmore  had  in  view,  namely,  dividing  our 
forces  and  enfeebling  our  aggregate  strength;  and  that 
the  seeds  of  these  subsequent  wars  with  the  Indians  were 
sown  in  1774  and  1775,  appears  almost  certain. 

Yet  still,  however,  we  admit  that  we  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  materials  to  substantiate  this  charge  against 
the  earl:  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  produce  some  facts  and 
circumstances  that  deserve  notice,  and  have  a  strong 
bearing' on  the  case. 

And  the  first  we  shall  mention*  is,  a  circular  letter  sent 
by  Maj.  Connoly,  his  proxy,  early  m  the  spring  of  the 
year  1774,  warning  the  inhabitants  to  be  on  their  guard 
• — that  the  Indians  were  very  angry,  and  manifested  so 
much  hostility,  that  he  was  apprehensive  they,  would 
strike  somewhere  as  sooyi  as  the  season  would  yermit^ 

*The  remnik,  as  it  sliouhl  seem  incidentally  made,  in  Dunmore's  procla- 
maiion,  as  to  the  Indian  war,  (see  page  ]t31,)  deserves  notice,  as  it  has  no 
«onii<-'rjii>n  with  tlu'  £;ib;"cl  cf  tiiat  prorlanvition. 
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and  enjoining  ihe  inhabitants  to  prepare  and  retire  into 
forts,  <fec.  It  might  be  useful  to  collate  and  compare  this 
letter  with  one  he  wrote  to  Capt.  Cresap  on  the  14th  July 
following ;  see  hereafter.  In  this  letter  he  declares  there 
is  war  or  danger  of  war,  before  the  war  is  properly  be- 
gun ;  in  that  to  Capt.  Cresap  he  says  the  Indins  deport 
themselves  peaceably,  Vvdien  Dunmore  and  Lewis  and 
Cornstalk  are  all  on  their  march  for  battle. 

This  letter  was  sent  by  express  in  cver\^  direction  of 
the  country.  Unhappily  we  have  lost  or  mislaid  it, and 
consequently  are  deficient  in  a  most  material  point  in 
its  date.  But  from  one  expression  in  the  letter,  namely, 
that  the  Indians  Avill  strike  when  the  season  permits, 
and  this  season  is  generally  understood  to  mean  when 
the  leaves  are  out,  we  may  fix  it  in  the  month  of  May. 
We  find  from  a  subsequent  letter  from  Pentecost  and 
Connoly  to  Capt.  Reece,  that  this  assumed  fact  is  prov- 
ed :  see  hereafter. 

Therefore  this  letter  cannot  be  of  a  later  date  than 
sometime  in  the  month  of  April ;  and  if  so,  before  But- 
ler's men  were  killed  on  Little  Beaver;  and  before  Lo- 
gan's family  were  killed  on  Yellow  creek,  and  was  in 
fact  the  fiery  red-cross  and  harbinger  of  war,  as  in  days 
of  yore  among  the  Scottish  clans.  That  this  was  the 
fact  is  I  think  absolutely  certain,  because  no  mention  is 
made  in  Connoly's  letter  of  this  affair,  Avhich  certainly 
would  not  have  been  omitted,  if  precedent  to  his  letter. 

This  letter  produced  its  natural  result,  /flie  people 
fled  into  forts,  and  put  themselves  into  a  posture  of  de- 
fense, and  the  tocsin  of  war  resounded  from  Laurel  hill 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Capt.  Cresap,  who  was  peace- 
ably at  this  time  employed  in  building  houses  and  im- 
proving lands  on  the  Ohio,  received  this  letter,  accompa- 
nied, it  is  believed,  with  a  confirmatory  message  from 
Col.  Croghan  and  Maj.  M'Gee,  Indian  agents  and  in- 
terpreters ;*  and  he  thereupon  immediately  broke  up  his 
camp,  and  ascended  the  river  to  Wheeling  fort,  the  near- 
est place  of  safety,  from  whence  it  is  believed  he  intend- 

"I  had  thisfiom  Capt.  Cresap  himself,  a  short  lime  after  it  occurred. 


ed  speedily  to  return  home ;  but  during  his  stay  al  this 
place,  a  report  was  brought  into  the  fort  that  two  Indians 
were  coming  down  the  river.  Capt.  Cresap,  supposing 
from  every  circumstance,  and  the  general  aspect  of  eS- 
fairs,  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  in  fact  already  begun, 
went  up  the  river  with  his  party ;  and  two  of  his  men, 
of  the  name  of  Ghenoweth  and  Brothers,  killed  these 
two  Indians.  Beyond  controversy  this  is  the  only  cir- 
cumstance in  the  history  of  this  Indian  war,  in  which 
his  name  can  in  the  remotest  degree  be  identified  with 
any  measure  tending  to  produce  this  war  :  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  this  affair  will  ap- 
pear from  its  date.  It  is  notorious,  then,  that  those  In- 
dians v/ere  killed  not  only  after  Capt.  Cresap  had  re- 
ceived Connoly's  letter,  and  after  Butler's  men  were 
killed  in  the  canoe^  but  also  after  the  affair  at  Yellow 
creek,  and  after  the  people  had  fled  into  forts.  But  more 
of  this  hereafter,  when  we  take  up  Mr.  Doddridge  and 
his  book ;  simply,  however,  remarking  here,  that  this 
affair  of  killing  these  two  Indians  has  the  same  aspect 
and  relation  to  Dunmore's  war  that  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington had  to  our  war  of  the  revolution. 

But  to  proceed.  Permit  us  to  remark,  that  it  is  very 
dilhcuk  at  this  late  period  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  these 
times,  unless  We  can  bring  distinctly  into  view  the  real 
state  of  our  frontier.  The  inhabitants  of  the  western 
country  were  at  this  time  thinly  scattered  from  the  Alle- 
gany mountain  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and 
most  thinly  near  that  river.  In  this  state  of  things,  it 
was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  few  settlers  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Wheeling,  who  had  collected  into  that  fort,  would 
feel  extremely  solicitous  to  detain  captain  Cresap  and 
his  men  as  long  as  possible,  especially  until  they  could 
see  on  what  iMDmt  the  storm  of  war  would  fall.  Capt. 
Cresap,  the  son  of  a  hero,  and  a  hero  himself,  felt  for 
their  situation;  and  getting  together  a  few  more  men  in 
addition  to  his  own,  and  not  relishing  the  limits  of  a  lit- 
tle fort,  nor  a  life  of  inactivity,  set  out  on  what  was  call- 
ed a  scouting  party,  that  is,  to  reconnoitcr  and  scour  the 
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frontier  border  :  and  while  out  and  enera^ed  in  this  busi- 
ness,  fell  in  with  and  had  a  running  fight  with  a  party 
of  Indians,  nearly  about  his  equal  in  numbers,  when 
one  Indian  was  killed,  and  Gresap  had  one  man  wound- 
ed. This  affair  took  place  somewhere  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio.  Doddridge  says  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  Cap- 
tina :  be  it  so — it  matters  not :  but  he  adds,  it  was  on 
the  same  day  the  Indians  were  killed  in  the  canoe.  In 
this  the  doctor  is  most  egregiously  mistaken,  as  I  shall 
prove  hereafter. 

But  may  we  not  ask,  what  were  these  Indians  doing 
here  at  this  time,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  ?  They 
had  no  town  near  this  place,  nor  was  it  their  hunting 
season,  as  it  was  about  the  8th  or  10th  of  May.  Is  it 
not  then  probable,  nay  almost  certain,  that  this  strag- 
gling banditti  were  prepared  and  ready  to  fall  on  some 
parts  of  our  exposed  frontier,  and  that  their  dispersion 
j?aved  the  lives  of  many  helple.ss  women  and  children? 

But  the  old  proverb,  cry  mad-dog  and  kill  Jmn  !  is, 
I  suppose,  equally  as  applicable  lo  heroes  as  to  dogs. 

Capt.  Gresap  soon  after  this  returned  to  his  family 
in  Maryland  ;  but  feeling  most  sensibly  for  the  inhab- 
itants on  the  frontier  in  their  perilous  situation,  immedi- 
ately raised  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  marched  back 
to  their  assistance  ;  and  having  advanced  as  far  as  Gat- 
fish  camp,  the  place  where  Washington,  Pa.  now  stands, 
he  was  arrested  in  his  progress  by  a  peremptory  and  in- 
sulting order  from  Gonnoly,  commanding  him  to  dis- 
miss his  men  and  to  return  home. 

This  order,  couched  in  offensive  and  insulting  lan- 
guage, it  may  be  well  supposed,  was  not  very  grateful 
to  a  man  of  captain  Gresap's  high  sense  of  honor  and 
peculiar  sensibility,  especially  conscious  as  he  was  of  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  and  the  laudable  end  he  had  in 
view.  He  nevertheless  obeyed,  returned  home  and  dis- 
missed his  men, and  with  the  determination,  I  well  know 
from  what  he  said  after  his  return,  never  again  to  take 
any  part  in  tbe  present  Indian  war,  but  to  leave  Mr. 
Gommandnnt  at  Pittsburg  to  fight  it  out  as  he  conid> 
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This  hasty  resolution  was  however  of  short  cUiration. 
For  however  strange,  conti-adictory,  and  irreconcilable 
the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Dunniore  and  his  vice-gov* 
ernor  of  Pittsburg.  &-c.  may  appear.  3'et  it  is  a  fact,  that 
on  the  10th  of  June,  the  earl  of  Dunmore,  unsolicited, 
and  to  captain  Cresap  certainly  unexpected,  sent  him  a 
captain's  commission  of  tlie  militia  of  Hampshire  coun- 
ty. Virginia,  notwithstanding  his  residence  was  in  Ma- 
ryland. This  commission  reached  Capt.  C.  a  few  days 
after  his  return  from  the  expedition  to  Catfish  camp, 
just  above  mentioned ;  and  inasmuch  as  this  commis- 
sion, coming  to  him  in  the  way  it  did,  carried  with  it  a 
tacit  expression  of  the  governor's  approbation  of  his  con- 
duct— add  to  which,  that  about  the  same  time  his  feel- 
ings were  daily  assailed  by  petition  after  petition,  from 
almost  every  section  of  the  western  country,  praying, 
begging,  and  beseeching  him  to  come  over  to  their  as- 
sistance,— it  is  not  surprising  that  his  resolution  should 
be  changed.  Several  of  these  petitions  andDunmore's 
commission  have  escaped  the  wreck  of  time,  and  are  in 
my  possession. 

This  commission  coming  at  the  time  it  did,  and  in  the 
wa}^  and  under  the  circumstances  above  recited,  aided 
and  strengthened  as  it  was  by  the  numberless  petition- 
ers aforesaid,  broke  down  and  so  far  extinguished  all 
Capt.  Cresap's  personal  resentment  against  Connoly  that 
he  once  more  determined  to  exert  all  his  power  and  in- 
fluence in  assisting  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  the  west- 
ern frontier,  and  accordingly  immediately  raised  a  com- 
pany, placed  himself  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Aii= 
gus  xM'Donald,  and  marched  with  him  to  attack  the  In- 
dians, at  their  town  of  Wappatomachie,  on  the  Mus- 
kingum; His  popularity,  at  this  time,  was  such,  and 
so  manv  men  flocked  to  his  standard,  that  he  could  not 
consistcntlv  with  the  rules  of  an  armv.  retain  them  in 
his  compan}^,  but  was  obliged  to  transfer  them,  much  a- 
gainst  their  wills,' to  other  captains,  and  tlje  '-esult  was, 
that  after  retaining  in  his  own  company  as  many  men 
as  he  could  consistently,  he  filled  completely  the  compa- 
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ny  of  his  nephew  Capt.  Michael  Gresap,  and  also  part- 
ly the  company  of  Capt.  Hancock  L^ee.  This  little 
army  of  about  400  men,  under  Maj.  M'Donald,  pene- 
trated the  Indian  coimtry  as  far  as  the  Muskingum ; 
near  which  they  had  a  skirmish  with  a  party  of  Indians 
under  Capt.  Snake,  in  which  M'Donald  lost  six  men. 
and  killed  the  Indian  chief  Snake. 

A  little  anecdote  here  will  go  to  show  what  expert  and 
close  shooters  Ave  had  in  those  days  among  our  riflemen. 
When  M'Donald's  little  army  arrived  on  the  near  bank 
of  the  Muskingum,  and  while  lying  there,  an  Indian 
on  the  opposite  shore  got  behind  a  log  or  old  tree,  and 
was  lifting  up  his  head  occasionally  to  view  the  white 
men's  army.  One  of  Capt.  Cresap's  men,  of  the  name 
of  John  Harness,  seeing  this,  loaded  his  rifle  with  two 
balls,  and  placing  liimself  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
watched  the  opportunity  when  the  Indian  raised  his 
head,  and  firing  at  the  same  instant,  put  both  balls 
through  the  Vidian's  neck  and  laid  him  dead  '*  which 
circumstance  no  doubt  had  great  influence  in  intimida- 
ting the  Indians. 

M'Donald  after  this  had  another  running  fight  with 
the  Indians,  drove  them  from  their  towns,  burnt  them, 
destroyed  their  provisions,  and,  returning  to  the  settle- 
ment, discharged  his  men. 

But  this  affair  at  Wappatomachie  and  expedition  of 
M'Donald  were  only  the  prelude  to  more  important  and 
efficient  measures.  .  It  was  well  understood  that  the  In- 
dians were  far  from  being  sul)dued,  and  that  they  would 
now  certainly  collect  all  their  force,  and  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  return  the  compliment  of  our  visit  to  their 
territories. 

The  governor  of  Virginia,  whatever  might  have  been 
his  views  as  to  the  ulterior  measures,  lost  no  time  in  pre- 
paring to  meet  this  storm.  He  sent  orders  immediately 
to  Col.  Andrew  Lewis,  of  Augusta  county,  to  raise  an 
aimy  of  aljout  one  thousand  men,  and  to  march  with 
all  expedition  to  the  moulli  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  on 

*  The  Muskingum  at  this  place  is  saiJ  to  l^e  about  200  yards  \vide. 
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the  Ohio  river,  where,  or  at  some  other  point,  he  would 
join  him,  after  he  had  got  together  another  army,  which 
he  intended  to  raise  in  the  northwestern  counties,  and 
command  in  person.  Lewis  lost  no  time,  but  collected 
the  number  of  men  required,  and  marched  without  de- 
lay to  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous. 

But  the  earl  was  not  quite  so  rapid  in  his  movements, 
which  circumstance  the  eagle  eye  of  old  Cornstalk,  the 
general  of  the  Indian  army,  saw^,  and  was  determined 
to  avail  himself  of,  foreseeing  that  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  destroy  two  separate  columns  of  an  invading 
army  before  than  after  their  junction  and  consolidation. 
With  this  view  he  marched  with  all  expedition  to  attack 
Lewis,  before  he  was  joined  by  the  earl's  army  from  the 
north,  calculating,  confidently  no  doubt,  that  if  he  could 
destroy  Lewis,  he  would  be  able  to  give  a  good  account 
of  the  army  under  the  earl. 

The  plans  of  Cornstalk  appear  to  have  been  those  of 
a  consummate  and  skillful  general,  and  the  prompt  and 
rapid  execution  of  them  displayed  the  energy  of  a  Avar- 
rior.  He  therefore,  without  loss  of  time,  attacked  Lewis 
at  his  post.  The  attack  was  sudden,  violent,  and  I  be- 
lieve unexpected.  It  w^as  nevertheless  well  fought,  very 
obstinate,  and  of  long  continuance  ;  and  as  both  parties 
fought  with  rifles,  the  conflict  w^as  dreadful ;  many  were 
killed  on  both  sides,  and  the  contest  was  only  finished 
with  the  approach  of  night.  The  Virginians,  however, 
kept  the  field,  but  lost  many  valuable  ofiicers  and  men, 
and  among  the  rest.  Col.  Charles  Lewis,  brother  to  the 
commander  in  chief. 

Cornstalk  and  Blue  Jacket,  the  two  Indian  captains, 
it  is  said,  performed  prodigies  of  valor ;  but  finding  at 
length  all  their  efibrts  unavailing,  drew  off  their  men  in 
good  order,  and  with  the  determination  to  fight  no  more, 
if  peace  could  be  obtained  upon  reasonable  terms. 

This  battle  of  Lewis's  opened  an  easy  and  unmolest- 
ed passage  for  Dunmore  through  the  Indian  countr}^;* 

*  A  little  anecdote  will  prove  that  Dunmore  was  a  general,  and  also  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  held  Capt.  Cresap.  While  the  array  was  march- 
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but  it  iiS  proper  to  remark  here,  however,  that  when 
Dunmore  arrived  with  his  wing  of  tlie  army  at  the 
mouth  of  Hockhocking,  he  sent  Capt.  White-eyes,  a 
Delaware  chief,  to  invite  the  Indians  to  a  treaty,  and 
he  remained  stationary  at  that  place  until  White-eyes 
returned,  who  reported  that  the  Indians  would  not  treat 
about  peace.  I  presume,  in  order  of  time,  this  must 
have  been  just  before  Lewis's  battle;  because  it  will  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel  of  this  story,  that  a  great  revolution 
took  place  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians  after  the  battle. 

Dunmore,  immediately  upon  the  report  of  White- 
eyes  that  the  Indians  were  not  disposed  for  peace,  sent 
an  express  to  Col.  Lewis  to  move  on  and  meet  him  near 
Chilicothe,  on  the  Scioto,  and  both  wings  of  the  army 
were  put  in  motion.  But  as  Dunmore  approached  the 
Indian  towns,  he  was  met  by  flags  from  the  Indians, 
demanding  peace,  to  which  lie  acceded,  halted  his  army, 
and  runners  were  sent  to  invite  the  Indian  chiefs,  who 
cheerfully  obe)^ed  the  summons,  and  came  to  the  treaty 
— save  only  Logan^  the  great  orator,  who  refused  to 
come.  It  seems,  however,  that  neither  Dunmore  nor 
the  Indian  chiefs  considered  his  presence  of  much  im- 
portance, for  they  went  to  work  and  finished  the  treaty 
without  him — referring,  I  believt?,  some  unsettled  points 
for  future  discussion,  at  a  treaty  to  be  held  the  ensuing 
summer  or  fall  at  Pittsburg.  This  treaty,  the  articles  of 
which  I  never  saw,  nor  do  I  know  that  they  were  ever 
recorded,  concluded  Dunmore's  war,  in  September  or 
October,  1774.  After  the  treaty  was  over,  old  Corn- 
stalk, the  Shawnee  chief,  accompanied  Dunmore's  ar- 
my until  they  reached  the  mouth  of  Hockhocking,  on 
the  Ohio ;  and  what  was  most  singular,  rather  made  his 
home  in  Capt.  Cresap's  tent,  with  whom  he  continued 
on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  familiarity.     I  consider 

jng  through  the  Indian  country,  Dunmore  ordered  Capt.  Cresap  with  hia 
company  and  some  more  of  liis  best  troops  in  the  rear.  This  displeased 
Cresap,  and  he  expostulated  with  the  earl,  who  replied,  that  the  reason  of 
this  arrangement  was,  because  he  knew  that  if  he  was  attacked  in  front,  all 
those  men  would  soon  rush  forward  into  the  engagement.  This  reason, 
which  was  by  the  by  a  handsome  compliment,  satisfied  Cresap,  and  all  th© 
fear  guard. 
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this  circumstance  as  positive  proof  that  the  Indians 
themselves  neither  considered  Capt.  Cresap  the  mur- 
derer of  Logan's  familvj  nor  the  cause  of  the  war.  It 
appears,  also,  that  at  this  place  the  earl  of  Dunmore  re- 
ceived dispatches  from  England.  Doddridge  says  he 
received  these  on  his  march  out. 

But  Ave  ought  to  have  mentioned  in  its  proper  place, 
that  after  the  treaty  hetween  Dunmore  and  the  Indians 
commenced  near  Chilicothe,  Lewis  arrived  with  his  ar- 
my, and  encamped  two  or  three  miles  from  Dunmore, 
which  greatly  alarmed  the  Indians,  as  they  thought  he 
was  so  much  irritated  at  losing  so  many  men  in  the  late 
battle  that  he  would  not  easily  be  pacified  ;  nor  would 
they  be  satisfied  until  Dunmore  and  old  Cornstalk  went 
into  Lewis's  camp  to  converse  with  him. 

Doct.  Doddridge  represents  this  af!air  in  different 
shades  of  light  from  this  statement.  I  can  only  say  I 
had  my  information  from  an  officer  that  was  present  at 
the  time. 

But  it  is  time  to  remind  the  reader,  that,  although  I 
liave  wandered  into  such  a  minute  detail  of  the  various 
occurrences,  facts,  and  ciixumstances  of  Dunmore's 
war  ;  and  all  of  which  as  a  history  may  be  interesting 
to  the  present  and  especially  to  the  rising  generation ; 
yet  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  I  have  two  leading  ob- 
jects chiefly  in  view — first,  to  convince  the  world,  that 
whoever  and  whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  the  Indian 
war  of  1774,  it  was  not  Capt.  Cresap;  secondly,  that 
from  the  aspect  of  our  political  affairs  at  that  period,  and 
from  the  known  hostility  of  Dunmore  to  the  American 
revolution,  and  withal  from  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
Dunmore,  and  the  dreadful  Indian  war  that  commen- 
ced soon  after  the  beginning  of  our  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain— I  say,  from  all  these  circumstances,  we  have  in- 
iinitely  stronger  reasons  to  suspect  Dunmore  than  Cre- 
sap ;  and  I  may  say  that  the  dispatches  aboAementioned 
that  were  received  by  Dunmore  at  Hockhocking,  al- 
though after  the  treaty,  were  yet  calculated  to  create 
suspicion. 
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But  if,  as  we  suppose,  Dunmorc  was  secretly  at  the 
bottom  of  this  Indian  war,  it  is  evident  that  he  could  not 
with  propriety  appear  personally  in  a  business  of  this 
kind  ;  and  we  have  seen  and  shall  see,  how  eflectually 
his  sub-governor  played  his  part  between  the  Virginians 
and  Pennsylvanians ;  and  it  now  remains  for  us  to  ex- 
amine how  far  the  conduct  of  this  man  (Connoly)  will 
bear  us  out  in  the  supposition  that  there  was  also  some 
foul  play,  some  dark  intriguing  Avork  to  embroil  the 
western  country  in  an  Indian  war. 

And  I  think  it  best  now,  as  we  have  introduced  this 
man  Connoly  again,  to  give  the  reader  a  short  condensed 
history  of  his  whole  proceedings,  that  we  may  have  him 
in  full  view  at  once.  We  have  already  presented  the 
reader  with  his  circular  letter,  and  its  natural  result  and 
consequences,  and  also  with  his  insulting  letter  and 
mandatory  order  to  Capt.  Cresap,  at  Catfish  camp,  to 
dismiss  his  men  and  go  home;  and  that  the  reader  may 
now  see  a  little  of  the  character  of  this  man,  and  un- 
derstand him,  if  it  is  possible  to  understand  him,  I  pre- 
sent him  with  the  copy  of  a  letter  to  Capt.  Reece. 

'•  As  I  have  received  intelligence  that  Logan,  a  Min- 
go Indian,  with  al^out  twenty  Sliawnecs  and  others, 
were  to  set  off  for  war  last  Monday,  and  I  liave  reason 
to  Ijelicve  tliat  they  may  come  upon  the  inhaljitants  a- 
bout  AV heeling,  I  hereby  order,  require  and  comnjand 
you,  with  all  tJie  men  you  can  raise,  immediately  to 
march  and  join  any  of  the  companies  already  out 
and  binder  tlie  pay  of  government,  and,  upon  joining 
your  parties  together,  scour  the  frontier  and  become  a 
barrier  to  our  settlements,  and  endeavor  to  fall  in  with 
their  tracks,  and  pursue  them,  using  your  utmost  en- 
deavors to  chastise  them  as  opeii  and  avowed  enemies. 
"  I  am,  sii",  your  most  humble  servant, 
"DoRSEY  Pentecost,  for 

''JOHN  CONiVOLY. 

"  To  Capt.  Joel  Reece,  use  all  expedition,  May  27, 1774." 

Now  here  is  a  fellow  for  you.  A  very  short  time  be- 
fore this,  perhaps  two  or  three  days  before  the  date  of 

11"^ 
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this  letter,  Capt.  Cre^^ap,  who  had  a  fine  company  of  vo- 
hinteers,  is  insulted,  ordered  to  dismiss  his  men  and  go 
home;  and  indeed  it  appears  from  one  expression  in  this 
letter,  namely,  "the  companies  who  are  already  out," 
that  these  companies  must  have  been  actually  out  at  the 
very  time  Cresap  is  ordered  home. 

Now  if  any  man  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  legerdemain, 
let  him  unriddle  this  enigma  if  he  can. 

But  as  so  many  important  facts  crowd  together  at  this 
eventful  period,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader,  and 
have  a  tendency  more  clearly  to  illustrate  the  various 
scenes  interwoven  in  the  thread  of  this  history,  to  pre- 
sent to  his  view  a  chronological  list  of  these  facts ;  and 
I  think  the  first  that  deserv^es  notice  is  Connoly's  circu- 
lar letter,  which  w^e  date  the  25th  day  of  April ;  second- 
ly,  the  two  men  killed  in  Butler's  canoe  w^e  know  was 
the  first  or  second  day  of  May ;  thirdly,  the  affair  at 
YelloAV  creek  was  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  May ; 
fourthly,  the  Indians  killed  in  the  canoe  above  Wheel- 
ing the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  May  ;  fifthly,  the  skirmish 
with  the  Indians  on  the  river  Ohio,  about  the  eighth  or 
tenth  day  of  May ;  after  which,  Capt.  Cresap  return- 
ed  to  Catfish  camp  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  May.  In- 
deed this  fact  speaks  for  itself ;  it  could  not  be  earlier, 
wiien  it  is  considered  that  he  rode  home  from  the  Ohio, 
a  distance  of  about  140  miles,  raised  a  company  and 
marched  back  as  far  as  Catfish,  throuf^h  bad  roads,  near 
120  miles ;  and  all,  agreeably  to  my  statement,  in  seven- 
teen da3"s  :  then  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  at  Catfish 
camp  sooner  than  the  25th  of  May ;  and  if  so,  he  was 
ordered  home  at  the  very  time  when  scouts  w^ere  out, 
and  the  settlement  threatened  with  an  attack  from  the 
Indians,  as  is  manifest  from  Connoly's  own  letter  to 
Capt.  Roece,  dated  May  27,  1774. 

But  the  hostility  of  Connoly  to  Capt.  Cresap  was  un- 
remitting and  without  measure  or  decency  ;  for  on  the 
14th  July,  of  the  same  year,  w^e  find  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary,  crooked,  malignant,  Giubstreet  epistles, 
that  ever  appeared  upon  paper  :  but  let  us  see  it. 
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^'Fort  Dimmore*  July  14, 1774. 
'^  Your  whole  proceedings,  so  far  as  relate  to  our  dis- 
turbances with  the  Indians,  have  been  of  a  nature  so 
extraordinary,  that  I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  cause ;  but  when  I  consider  your  late  steps,  tending 
directly  to  ruin  the  service  here,  jjy  inveigling  away  the 
militia  of  this  garrison  by  your  preposterous  proposals, 
and  causing  them  thereby  to  embezzle  the  arms  of  go- 
vernment, purchased  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  reflect  infinite  disgrace  upon  the  honor 
of  this  colony,  by  attacking  a  set  of  people,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  injury  they  have  sustained  by  you  in 
the  loss  of  their  people,  yet  continue  to  rely  upon  the 
professions  of  friendsliip  which  I  have  made,  and  de- 
port themselves  according^ ;  I  say  when  I  consider  these 
matters,  I  must  conclude  that  you  are  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  discord,  so  prejudicial  to  the  peace  and  good  or- 
der of  society,  that  the  conduct  calls  for  justice,  and  due 
execution  thereof  can  only  check.  I  must  once  again 
order  you  to  desist  from  your  pernicious  designs,  and 
require  of  you,  if  you  are  an  officer  of  militia,  to  send 
the  deserters  from  this  place  back  with  all  expedition, 
that  they  may  be  dealt  with  as  their  crimes  merit. 
"  I  am,  sir,  your  servant, 

''JOHN  CONNOLY." 

This  letter,  although  short,  contains  so  many  things 
for  remark  and  animadversion,  that  we  scarcely  know 
where  to  begin.  It  exhibits,  however,  a  real  picture  of 
the  man,  and  a  mere  superficial  glance  at  its  phraseolo- 
gy will  prove  that  he  is  angry,  and  his  nerves  in  a  tre- 
mor. It  is,  in  fact,  an  incoherent  jumble  of  words  and 
sentences,  all  in  the  disjunctive. 

But  it  is  a  perfect  original  and  anomaly  in  the  epis- 
tolary line ;  and  contains  in  itself  internal  marks  of  gen- 
uine authenticity. 

The  first  thing  in  this  letter  that  calls  for  our  attention 

•During  the  government  of  Connoly  in  this  place,  lie  changed  the  name 
from  Pitt  to  Dunmorc;  but  subsequent  events  ^luve  blotted  out  Dunmore'B 

lit 
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is  the  language  he  uses  towards  tlic  people  he  calls  "mi- 
Utki  deserters.''''  That  they  may  be  dealt  with,  he  says, 
as  their  crimes  merit.  Now  I  pray  you  who  were  those 
people  ?  Doubtless  the  respectable  farmers  and  others 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsl^urg.  And  what  does  this  Mogul 
of  the  west  intend  to  do  with  them?  Why  hang  them, 
to  be  sure ;  for  this  is  military  law.  But  the  true  state 
of  this  case  doubtless  is.  that  these  militia  considered 
tlieinselves  free  men  ;  that  they  were  not  well  pleased 
either  with  Connoly  or  garrison  dut}^ ;  that  viewing 
their  country  in  danger,  and  their  wives  and  children 
exposed  to  savage  barbarit}^,  they  preferred  more  jictive 
service,  and  joined  the  standard  of  Capt.  Cresap.  And 
is  this  a  new  thing,  or  reprehensible  ?  How  often  do  our 
militia  enter  into  the  regular  army,  and  whoever  dream- 
ed of  hanging  them  for  so  doing  } 

But,  secondly,  Ave  say  it  is  possible  Capt.  Cresap  did 
not  kn,ow  from  whence  these  men  came  ;  and  if  he  did, 
he  deserves  no  censure  for  receiving  them  ;  and  as  to 
the  charge  of  inveigling  away  the  militia  from  the  gar- 
rison, we  know  this  mu^t  be  positively  false,  because  he 
was  not  in  Pittsburg  in  the  year  1774,  either  personally 
or  by  proxy. 

As  to  the  general  charge  against  Capt.  Cresap,  of  at- 
tacking the  Indians,  and  the  great  injury  he  had  done 
them,  1  need  only  say  that  this  charge  is  refuted  agc*in 
and  again  in  the  course  of  this  history,  and  its  imparal- 
leled  impudence  especiall}^,  or  the  date  of  this  letter, 
merits  the  deepest  contempt.  But  the  most  extraordina- 
ry feature  in  this  most  extraordinar}^  letter  is  couched 
in  these  words,  namely:  "  That  the  Indians  relied  upon 
the  expressions  of  friendship  he  made  them,  and  de- 
ported themselves  accordingly." 

Be  astonished,  O  ye  nations  of  the  earth,  and  all  ye 
kindreds  of  people  at  this  !  For  be  it  remembered  this 
is  the  lith  day  of  July  1774,  Avhen  Connoly  has  the  un- 
blushing impudence  to  assert  that  the  Indians  relied  up- 
on his  expressions  of  friendship,  and  deported  thcm- 
iielvcs  accordingly;  \yhen  at  this  very  time  Ave  Avcre  en- 
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gaged  ill  the  liotlest  part  of  Dim  ii  lore's  war;  when  Dun- 
inoie  Iiimseir  was  raismg  an  army  and  personally  on 
his  way  to  take  die  command ;  when  I^ewis  was  on  his 
inarch  from  Augusta  coimty,  Virginia,  to  tlie  Ohio ; 
when  Cornstalk,  with  his  Indian  armj^,  was  in  motion 
to  meet  Le"\vds ;  and  Avlien  Capt.  Cresap  was  actually 
raising  a  company  to  join  Dimmore  when  he  arrived. 
And  it  was  while  engaged  in  tliis  business,  tliat  he  re- 
ceived this  letter  from  Connoly. 

Now  if  any  man  can  account  for  this  strange  and  ex- 
traordinary letter  upon  rational  piinciples,  let  him  do  so 
if  he  can  :  he  has  more  ingenuity  and  a  more  acute  dis- 
cei'iiment  than  I  have. 

Soon  after  receiving  this  letter,  Capt.  Cresap  left  his 
company  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  and  rode 
home,  where  he  met  the  earl  of  Dun  more  at  his  house, 
and  where  he  (the  earl)  remained  a  few  da3^s  in  habits  of 
friendship  and  cordiality  with  t  he  famil}^  One  day  Avhile 
the  earl  was  at  his  house,  Capt.  Cresap,  finding  him 
alone,  introduced  the  subject  of  Connoly'sill  treatment, 
witli  a  view,  I  suppose,  of  ol^taining  redress,  or  of  ex- 
posing the  character  of  a  man  he  knew  to  be  high  in^ 
tJie  estimation  and  confidence  of  the  earl.  But  what 
elTect,  suppose  ye,  had  this  remonstrance  on  the  earl  ? 
I'll  tell  you  ;  it  lulled  him  into  a  profound  sleep.  Aye, 
aye,  thinks  I  to  myself  (young  as  I  then  was),  this  will 
not  do,  captain  ;  there  are  wheels  within  wheels,  dark 
thin2:s  behind  the  curtain  between  this  noble  carl  and 
his  su])-satellite. 

Capt.  Cresap  Avas  himself  open,  candid  and  unsuspi- 
cious, and  I  do  not  know  Avhat  he  thought,  but  I  avcU 
remember  my  own  thoughts  upon  this  occasion. 

But  let  us,  as  nearly  as  possible,  finish  our  business 
Avith  Connoly,  although  Ave  must  tliereby  get  a  little 
ahead  of  our  history:  yet,  as  already  remarked.  Ave 
think  it  less  perplexing  to  the  reader,  than  to  give  him 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little  of  tliis  extraordinary  clia- 
racter. 

We  find,  theiij  that  in  the  year  1775,  Connoly,  dis- 
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covering  that  his  slieep-skin  could  not  cover  him  much 
longer,  threw  off  the  mask  and  lied  to  his  hiend  Dun- 
more,  who  also,  about  the  same  time,  was  obliged  lo 
take  sanctuary  on  board  a  British  ship  of  war  in  the 
Chesapeake  bay.  From  this  place,  i.  e.  Portsmouth  in 
Virginia,  Connoly  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Col. 
John  Gibson,  who,  no  doubt,  he  supposed  possessed  sen- 
timents somewhat  congenial  to  his  own.  It  happened, 
however,  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  man ;  for  Gibson 
exposed  him,  and  put  his  letter  into  the  hands  of  the 
commissioners  who  were  holding  a  treat}^  with  the  In- 
dians. 

But  let  us  see  this  letter  :  it  is  dated  Portsmouth,  Au- 
gust 9,  1775. 

"  Dear  Sir :  I  have  safely  arrived  here,  and  am  happy 
in  the  greatest  degree  at  having  so  fortunately  escaped 
the  narrow  inspection  of  my  enemies,  the  enemies  to 
their  country's  good  order  and  government.  I  should 
esteem  myself  defective  in  point  of  friendship  towards 
you,  shoidd  I  neglect  to  caution  you  to  avoid  an  over 
zealous  exertion  of  what  is  now  ridiculously  called  pa- 
triotic spirit,  but  on  the  contrary  to  deport  yourself  with 
that  moderation  for  which  3'ou  have  always  been  so  re- 
markable, and  which  must  in  this  instance  tend  to  )^our 
honor  and  advantage.  You  may  rest  assured  from  me, 
sir,  that  the  greatest  unanimity  now  prevails  at  home, 
and  the  innovating  spirit  among  us  here  is  looked  upon 
as  ungenerous  and  undutiful,  and  that  the  utmost  ex- 
ertions of  the  powers  in  government  (if  necessary)  will 
be  used  to  convince  the  infatuated  people  of  their  folly. 

"  I  would,  I  assure  you,  sir,  give  you  such  convincing 
proofs  of  what  I  assert,  and  from  which  every  reasona- 
ble person  may  conclude  the  effects,  that  nothing  but 
madness  could  operate  upon  a  man  so  far  as  to  overlook 
his  duty  to  the  present  constitution,  and  to  form  imwar- 
rantable  associations  with  enthusiasts^  whose  ill-timecl 
folly  must  draw  down  upon  them  inevitable  destruction. 
His  lordship  desires  you  to  present  his  hand  to  Captain 
White-eyes,  [a  Delaware  Indian  chief,]  and  to  assure 
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him  he  is  gorry  lie  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing'  him 
at  the  treaty,  [a  treaty  held  by  Connoly  in  his  name,] 
or  that  the  situation  of  affaiis  prevented  him  from 
coming  do^tn. 

^'Believe  me,  dear  sir,  that  I  have  no  motive  in  wri- 
ting my  sentiments  thus  to  you,  further  than  to  endea- 
vor to  steer  )^ou  clear  of  the  misfortunes  which  I  am 
confident  must  involve  but  unhappily  too  many.  I  have 
sent  you  an  address  from  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  people  of  America,  and  desire  )^ou  to  consider  it  at- 
tentively, Avhich  will  I  flatter  myself  convince  you  of 
the  idleness  of  many  determinations  and  the  absurdity 
of  an  intended  slaver}'-. 

'■  Give  my  love  to  George,  [his  brother,  afterwards  a 
colonel  in  the  revolutionary  war,]  and  tell  him  he  shall 
hear  from  me,  and  I  hope  to  his  advantage.  Interpret 
the  inclosed  speech  to  Capt.  White-eyes  from  his  lord- 
Bhip.  Be  prevailed  upon  to  shun  the  popidar  error,  and 
judge  for  yourself,  as  a  good  subject,  and  expect  the  re- 
wards due  to  vour  services.         I  am,  &c. 

"JOHN  CONNOLY."     . 

The  inclosed  speech  to  White-ej^es  we  shall  see  in  its 
proper  place,  after  we  have  finished  oiu"  lousiness  with 
Connoly.  It  seems,  then,  that  either  a  mistaken  notion 
of  his  own  influence,  or.  greatly  deceived  by  his  calcu- 
lations on  the  support  of  Col.  Gibson,  his  brother  and 
friends,  or  in  obedience  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friend 
Dunmorc,  he  undertakes  {incog.)  a  hazardous  journey 
from  the  Chesapeake  bay  to  Pittsburg,  in  company,  if  I 
recollect  right,  with  a  certain  Doct.  Smith;  but  our 
Dutch  republicans  of  Fredericktown.  Maryland,  smelt 
a  rat,  seized,  and  imprisoned  him,  from  whence  he  a\^s 
removed  to  the  Philadelphia  jail,  where  we  will  leave 
him  awhile  to  cool. 

But  let  us  now  look  at  these  two  characters  ;  Conno- 
ly uses  every  eflbrt  to  destroy  us  and  subvert  our  liber- 
ties, and  Cresap  marches  to  Boston  "with  a  company  of 
riflemen  to  defend  his  country.  If  then  men's  actions 
afford  us  the  true  and  best  criterion  to  judge  of  their 
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merit  or  demerit,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  decide  on  this 
occasion.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  man,  so 
full  of  tender  sensibility  and  sympathy  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  Indians,  Avhen  arrested  with  his  colleague  (Smith) 
in  Frederick,  had  a  Pandora's  box  full  of  fire-brands, 
arrows  and  death,  to  scatter  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  west. 

But  it  is  probable  the  reader,  as  well  as  the  writer,  is 
weary  of  such  company:  we  therefore  bid  him  adieu, 
and  once  more  attend  his  excellency  the  governor  of 
Virginia,  whom  we  left,  I  think,  on  board  a  British 
sloop  of  war,  in  the  Chesapeake  bay. 

The  reader  has  not  forgotten,  we  presume,  that  we 
long  since  stated  it  as  our  opinion,  that  it  was  probable, 
and  that  we  had  strong  reasons  to  believe,  that  Dunmore 
himself,  from  political  motives,  though  acting  behind  the 
scenes,  was  in  reality  at  the  bottom  of  the  Indian  wav 
of  1774. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  several  circumstances 
previous  to  and  during  that  war :  but  Ave  have  in  re^ 
serve  sevei'al  more  evincive  of  the  same  fact  subsequent 
to  t  he  Avar. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  at  the  treaty  of  Chilico- 
the,  it  Avas  remarked  that  some  points  Avere  referred  for 
future  discussion  at  Pittsburg,  in  the  ensuing  fall ;  and 
it  appears  that  a  treaty  Avas  actually  held  by  Connoly, 
in  Dunmore's  name,  Avith  the  chiefs  of  the  Delaware, 
and  some  Mingo  tribes  in  the  summer  ensuing.  This 
is  historically  a  fact,  and  matter  of  record,  Avhich  I  ex- 
tract from  the  minutes  of  a  treaty,  held  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  Avith  several  tribes  of  Indians,  by  com- 
missioners from  the  congress  of  the  United  States  and 
from  Yirf^inia.* 

But  to  understand  this  perfectl}^,  the  reader  must  be 
informed,  tliat,  previous  to  tliis  treaty,  Capt.  Jas.  Wood, 
afterAvards  governor  of  Virginia,  Avas  sent  by  that  state 

*  Tlie  original  minutes  of  this  treaty  are  in  my  possession.  They  were 
presented  lo  me  \>y  my  friendjohn  Madison,  sccretar}-  to  the  commissioners, 
with  I  think  this  remark)  that  they  were  of  no  use  to  them,  but  miglit  be  of 
some  to  nie. 
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as  the  herald  of  peace,  wilh  the  olive  branch  in  his 
hand,  to  invite  all  the  Indian  tribes  bordering  on  the. 
Ohio  and  its  waters,  to  a  treaty  at  Pittsburg-,  on  the  10th 
day  of  September  following.  Capt,  Wood  kept  a  jour- 
nal, which  is  incorporated  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
treaty,  from  which  journal  I  copy  as  follows  :  "July  the 
9th,  I  arrived  (says  he)  at  Fort  Pitt,  where  I  received 
information  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Delawares  and  a 
few  of  the  Mingos  had  lately  been  treating  with  Maj. 
Connoly  agreeably  to  instructions  from  lord  Dunmore, 
and  that  the  Shawnees  had  not  come  to  the  treaty,"  &c. 

Capt.  Wood  however  acknowledges,  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  convention  of  Virginia  from  this  place,  that 
this  treaty  held  by  Connoly  was  in  the  most  open  and 
candid  manner^  that  it  was  held  in  the  jwesejice  of 
the  commiittee^  and  that  he  laid  the  governor'' s  instruc- 
tions before  them.  Very  good.  But  why  these  re- 
marks respecting  Connoly  and  Dunmore  ?  Does  not 
this  language  imply  jealousy  and  suspicion,  which  Capt. 
Wood,  who  certainly  was  deceived,  was  anxious  to  re- 
move ?    But  to  proceed.     He  says  : 

"July  10.  White-eyes  came  with  an  interpreter  to 
my  lodging.  He  informed  me  he  was  desirous  of  go- 
ing to  Williamsburg  with  Mr.  Connoly  to  see  lord  Dun- 
more, who  had  promised  him  his  interest  in  procuring 
a  grant  from  the  king  for  the  lands  claimed  by  the  Del- 
awares ;  that  they  were  all  desirous  of  living  as  the 
white  people  do,  and  under  their  laws  and  protection  ; 
that  lord  Dunmore  had  engaged  to  make  him  some 
satisfaction  for  his  trouble  in  going  several  times  to  the 
Shawnee  towns,  and  serving  with  him  on  tbe  cam- 
paign, &.C.  &c.  He  told  me  he  hoped  I  would  advise 
him  whether  it  was  proper  for  him  to  go  or  not.  I  was 
then  under  the  necessity  of  acquainting  him  with  the 
disputes  subsisting  between  lord  Dunm^ore  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia,  and  engaged,  whenever  the  assembly 
met,  that  I  would  go  with  him  to  Williamsburg,  &c.  &c. 
He  was  very  thankful,  and  appeared  satisfied," 

The  reader  must  observe  tliio  is  July  the  lOthj  1775, 
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and  he  will  please  to  refer  to  page  180,  where  he  will  sec 
from  ConRolv's  letter  of  Aiisr.  9th.  how  much  reliance 
was  to  be  placed  on  his  candor  and  sincerity,  as  stated 
by  Capt.  Wood  to  the  convention  on  the  9th  day  of  July. 
Thus  Ave  find  that  about  thirty  days  after  Capt.  Wood's 
testimony  in  his  favor,  Connoly  threw  away  the  mask, 
and  presented  himself  in  his  true  character  ;  and  from 
his  own  confession  and  the  tenor  of  his  letter  to  Gibson, 
it  is  plain  that  the  current  of  suspicion  ran  so  strongly 
against  him  that  he  declared  himself  "  most  happy  in 
escaping  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies." 

We  owe  the  reader  an  apology  for  introducing  this 
man  again ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  Dunmore  and  Connoly 
are  so  identified  in  all  the  political  movements  of  this  pe- 
riod, that  we  can  seldom  see  one  without  the  other ;  and 
Connoly  is  the  more  prominent  character,  especially  in 
the  affairs  of  the  west. 

But  we  now  proceed  with  Capt.  AVood's  journal.  He 
tells  us  that  on  the  20th  July,  he  met  Gerrit  Pemdergrass 
about  9  o'clock ;  that  he  had  just  left  the  Delaware 
towns ;  that  two  days  l3cfore,  the  Dela wares  had  just 
returned  from  the  Wyandot  towns,  where  they  had  been 
at  a  grand  council  Avith  a  French  and  English  ofl[icer, 
and  the  Wyandots ;  that  Monsieur  Baubee  and  the  En- 
glish officer  told  them  to  be  on  their  guard,  that  the  white 
people  intended  to  strike  them  veiy  soon,  &c.  &c. 

July  21.  At  1  o'clock,  arriving  at  the  MoraA'ian  In- 
dian town,  examined  the  minister  (a  13utchman),  con- 
cerning the  coimcil  lately  held  with  the  Indians,  <fee. 
who  confirmed  the  account  before  stated. 

July  22.  About  10  o'clock,  arrived  at  Coshocton, 
(a  chief  town  of  the  Dela  wares.)  and  delivered  to  tlieir 
council  a  speech,  Avhich  they  ansAvered  on  the  23d. 
After  expressing  their  tliankfulness  for  the  speech  and 
A\411ingness  to  attend  the  proposed  treaty  at  Pittsburg, 
they  delivered  to  Capt.  Wood  a  belt  and  string  they  said 
Avas  sent  to  them  by  an  Englishman  and  Frenchman 
from  Detroit,  accompanied  Avith  a  message  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia  Avcre  determined  to  strike  them ;  that 
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thejT"  would  come  upon  them  two  different  ways,  the  one 
by  the  way  of  the  lakes,  and  the  other  by  way  of  the 
Ohio,  and  that  the  Virginians  w  ere  determined  to  drive 
them  off,  and  to  take  their  lands ;  that  they  must  be 
constantly  on  their  guard,  and  not  to  give  any  credit  to 
whatever  you  said,  as  you  were  a  people  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon ;  that  the  Virginians  would  invite  them  to 
a  treaty,  but  that  they  must  not  go  at  any  rate,  and  to 
take  particular  notice  of  the  advice  they  gave,  which 
proceeded  from  motives  of  real  friendship. 

Now  by  comparing  and  collating  this  with  the  speech 
sent  from  Dunmore,  enclosed  in  Connoly's  letter,  it  will 
furnish  us  with  a  squinting  at  the  game  that  was  play- 
ing with  the  Indians  by  the  earl  of  Dunmore  and  other 
British  officers  ;  to  be  convinced  of  which,  read  the  fol- 
low^ing  speech  from  Dunmore,  which  was  enclosed  in  a 
letter  to  Gibson : 

"Brother  Capt.  White-eyes,  I  am  glad  to  hear  your 
good  speeches  as  sent  to  me  by  Maj.  Connoly,  and  you 
may  be  assured  I  shall  put  one  end  of  the  belt  you  have 
sent  me  into  the  hands  of  our  great  king,  who  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  his  brothers  the  Delawares,  and  will 
take  strong  hold  of  it.  You  may  rest  satisfied  that  our 
foolish  young  men  shall  never  be  permitted  to  have  your 
lands  ;  but  on  the  contrary  the  great  king  will  protect 
you,  and  preserve  you  in  the  possession  of  them. 

"  Our  young  people  in  this  country  have  been  very 
foolish,  and  done  many  imprudent  things,  for  wdiich 
they  must  soon  be  sorry,  and  of  which  I  make  no  doubt 
they  have  acquainted  you  ;  but  must  desire  you  not  to 
listen  to  them,  as  they  would  be  wiUing  you  should  act 
foolishly  with  themselves  ;  but  rather  let  what  you  hear 
pass  in  at  one  ear  and  out  of  the  other,  so  that  it  may 
make  no  impression  on  your  heart,  until  you  hear 
from  me  fully ^  which  shall  be  as  soon  as  I  oan  give 
further  information. 

'"  Capt.  White-eyes  will  please  acquaint  the  Cornstalk 
with  these  my  sentiments,  as  well  as  the  chiefs  of  the 
Mingos,  and-  other  six  nations, 

(Signed)  "DUNMORE/^ 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  liere,  that  the  flight 
of  Dunmore  from  WilHamsburg,  of  Connoly  from  Pitts- 
burg, this  speech  of  Dunmore's,  and  the  speech  of  the 
Delawares  to  Capt.  Wood,  are  all  nearly  cotemporane- 
ous,  and  point  the  reader  pretty  clearly  to  the  aspect  of 
our  affairs  with  the  Indians  at  this  period.  Dunmore's 
speech,  as  you  have  it  above,  ahhough  pretty  explicit,  is 
yet  guarded,  as  it  had  to  pass  through  an  equivocal  me- 
dium ;  but  he  tells  Capt.  White-eyes  he  shall  hear  from 
him  hereafter^  and  this  hereafter  speech  was  no  doubt 
in  Connoly's  portmanteau  when  he  was  arrested  in  Fre- 
derick. 

But  to  conclude  this  tedious  chapter,  nothing  more 
now  seems  necessary  than  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  those  inferences  that  the  facts  and  circumstan- 
ces detailed  in  the  foregoing  pages  seem  to  warrant. 

The  fnst  circumstance  in  the  order  of  events  seems 
to  be  the  extraordinary  and  contradictory  conduct  of 
Dunmore  and  Connoly  respecting  Capt.  Cresap.  They 
certainly  understood  each  other,  and  had  one  ultimate 
end  in  view;  yet  we  find  on  all  occasions  Dunmore 
treats  Cresap  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  cordiality, 
and  that  Connoly's  conduct  was  continually  the  reverse, 
even  outrageously  insulting  him,  while  under  the  im- 
mediate orders  of  Dunmore  himself. 

Secondly,  we  fmd  Dunmore  acting  with  duplicity 
and  deception  with  Col.  Lewis  and  his  brigade,  from 
Augusta  county.     So  says  Doddridge. 

Thirdly,  wx  find  Capt.  Cresup's  name  foisted  into  Lo- 
gan's pretended  speech,  when  it  is  evident,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  prove,  that  no  names  at  all  were  mentioned  in 
the  oiiginal  speech  made  for  Logan. 

Fourthly,  it  appears  pretty  plainly  that  much  pains 
were  taken  ]jy  Dunmore,  at\he  treaty  of  Chilicothe,  to 
attach  the  Indian  chiefs  to  his  person,  as  appears  from 
facts  that  afterwards  appeared. 

Fifthly,  the  last  speech  from  Dunmore  to  Capt.  White- 
eyes  and  the  other  Indian  chiefs,  sent  in  Connoly's  let- 
ter to  Gibson;  to  all  which  we  may  add;  his  lordship's 
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nap  of  sleep  while  Cresap  was  stating  his  complaints 
against  Connoly,  and  all  Connoly's  strange  and  unac- 
countable letters  to  Cresap. 

I  say,  from  all  which  it  will  appear  that  Dunmore  had 
his  views,  and  those  views  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  A- 
merica,  in  his  proceedings  with  the  Indians  in  the  war 
of  1774,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  equivocal  conduct,  lead  us  almost  natural- 
ly to  infer  that  he  knew  pretty  well  what  he  was  about, 
and  among  other  things,  that  he  knew  a  war  with  the 
Indians  at  this  time  would  materially  subserve  the  views 
and  interest  of  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  he  per- 
haps might  feel  it  a  duty  to  promote  said  war,  and  if  not, 
why  betray  such  extreme  solicitude  to  single  out  some 
conspicuous  character,  and  make  him  the  scape-goat,  to 
bear  all  the  jjlame  of  this  war,  that  he  and  his  friend 
Connoly  might  escape? 


CHAPTER  XL 
JVar  of  the  Revolution. 

It  is  not  within  the  plan  of  this  work,  to  go  into  a  gen- 
eral detail  of  the  war  of  the  revolution.  The  author  will 
only  give  an  account  of  it  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with 
the  immediate  history  of  the  valley. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  late  Daniel  Morgan 
was  appoijited  a  captain,  and  very  soon  raised  a  compa- 
ny of  brave  and  active  young  men,  with  whom  he 
marched  to  join  Gen.  Washington  at  Boston.  John 
Humphreys  was  Morgan's  first  lieutenant.  Morgan 
was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  Humphreys 
was  made  his  captain.  It  is  believed  this  was  one  of  the 
first  regular  companies  raised  in  Virginia,  which  march- 
ed to  the  north.     Morgan  with  his  company  was  order- 
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ed  to  join  Gen.  Montgomery,  and  march  to  the  attack 
on  Quebec ;  in  which  attack  Monts^omery  was  killed, 
and  Morgan,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  com- 
pelled to  surrender  himself  and  his  brave  troops  prison- 
ers of  war.  Capt.  Humphreys  was  killed  in  the  as- 
sault. The  re^•erend  Mr.  Peter  Muhlenburg,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Lutheran  profession,  in  the  county  of  She- 
nandoah, laid  oft'  his  gown  and  took  up  the  sword.  He 
was  appointed  a  colonel,  and  soon  raised  a  regiment,  call- 
ed the  8th,  consisting  chietiy  of  young  men  of  German 
extraction.  Abraham  Bowman  was  appointed  to  a 
majority  in  it,  as  was  also  Peter- Plelphinstine,  of  Win- 
chester. It  was  frequently  called  the  "German  regi- 
ment." Muhlenburg  was  ordered  to  the  south  in  1776, 
and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  proved  fatal  to  ma- 
ny of  his  men. 

James  Wood,  of  Winchester,  was  also  appointed  a 
colonel.  He  soon  raised  another  regiment,  marched  to 
the  north,  and  joined  Gen.  Washington's  main  army. 

Maj.  Morgan,  after  several  months'  captivity,  was  ex- 
changed together  with  his  troops,  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  colonel,  and  again  joined  his  country's  standard  in 
the  northern  army.  Muhlenburg  returned  from  his 
southern  campaign,  and  in  1777  also  joined  the  north- 
ern army.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  Abraham  Bowman  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 
Helphinstine  contracted  a  lingering  disease  in  the  south, 
returned  home  on  furlow,and  died  in  Winchester  in  the 
autumn  of  1776.  Col.  Morgan,  with  a  picked  regiment 
of  riliemen,  was  ordered  to  join  Gen.  Gates,  to  meet  and 
oppose  Gen.  Burgoyne.  It  is  universally  admitted  that 
Morgan,  with  his  brave  and  expert  rifle  regiment,  con- 
tributed much  towards  achieving  the  victory  which  fol- 
lowed. 

After  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army,  (17th 
Oct.  1777,)  Morgan,  for  his  great  personal  bravery,  and 
superior  military  talents  displayed  on  all  occasions,  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  joined 
the  standard  of  Washington,  and  soon  distinguished 
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himself  in  harassing  the  British  army  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Philadelphia. 

Numerous  calls  for  the  aid  of  the  militia  were  made 
from  time  to  time  to  assist  our  country  in  the  defense  of 
its  rights  and  liberties ;  which  calls  were  generally 
promptly  obeyed.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  was  the  prevailing  passion  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  valley ;  and  with  one  exception,  which 
will  be  noticed  hereafter,  our  character  was  not  tarnish- 
ed by  any  thing  like  a  tory  insurrection.  The  author 
most  devoutly  wishes,  for  the  honor  of  his  native  coun- 
tiy,  that  this  exception  could  be  blotted  out  of  our  histo- 
r}'',  and  consigned  to  eternal  oblivion. 

Our  valley,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was 
comparatively  thinly  populated.  The  first  official  return, 
for  the  county  of  Frederick,  of  the  effective  militia,  to 
the  executive  of  Virginia,  amounted  only  to  923 ;  the 
whole  number  of  people  in  Winchester  was  800,  proba- 
bly a  small  fraction  over.  This  return  and  enumera- 
tion was  made  in  the  year  1777  * 

In  1777 Gen.  Sullivan  "gained  possession  of  some  re- 
cords and  papers,  belonging  to  the  Quakers,  wdiich,  with 
a  letter,  were  forwarded  to  congress,  and  referred  to  a 
commitiee."  On  the  28th  of  August,  the  committee 
reported,  "  That  the  several  testimonies  which  have 
been  published  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
contest  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  the  uni- 
form tenor  of  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons  of  considerable  wealth,  who  profess  them- 
selves to  belong  to  the  society  of  people  commonly  call- 
ed Quakers,  render  it  certain  and  notorious  that  those 
persons  are  with  much  rancor  and  bitterness  disaffected 
to  the  American  cause ;  that  as  those  persons  will  have 
it  in  their  power,  so  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  their  in- 
clination, to  conmiunicate  intelligence  to  the  enemy, 
and  in  various  other  ways  to  injure  the  councils  and 
arms  of  America  ;  that  when  the  enemy,  in  the  month 
of  December  1776,  were  bending  their  progress  tovrards 

*  Gen.  John  Smith. 
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the  city  of  Pbiladclphia,  a  certain  seditious  publication^ 
addressed  'To  our  friends  and  brethren  in  rehgious  pro- 
fession, in  these  and  the  adjacent  provinces/  signed  John 
Pemberton,  '  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting  of  suffer- 
ers, held  at  Philadelphia,  for  Pennsylvania  and  New- 
Jersey,  the  26th  of  the  12th  month,  1776,'  was  pub- 
lishedj  and  as  your  committee  is  credibly  informed,  cir- 
culated amongst  many  members  of  the  society  called 
Quakers,  throughout  the  different  states  ;  that  the  se- 
ditious paper  aforesaid  originated  in  Philadelphia,  and 
as  the  persons'  names  who  are  under  mentioned,  have 
imiformly  manifested  a  disposition  highly  inimical  to 
the  cause  of  America ;  therefore,  Resolved^  that  it  be 
earnestly  recommended  to  the  supreme  executive  coun- 
cil of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  forthwith  to  apprehend 
and  secure  the  persons  of  Joshua  Fisher,  Abel  James, 
James  Pemberton,  Henry  Drinker,  Israel  Pemberton, 
John  Pemberton,  John  Jamesj  Samuel  Pleasants,  Tho- 
mas Wharton,  sen.,-  Thomas  Fisher  son  of  Joshua,  and 
Samuel  Fisher  son  of  Joshua,  together  with  all  such 
papers  in  their  possession  as  may  be  of  a  political  nature. 

'•And  whereas  there  is  strong  reason  to  apprehend 
that  these  persons  maintain  a  correspondence  and  con- 
nection highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  safety,  not  only 
in  this  state,  but  in  the  several  states  of  America  ;  Re- 
solved^ that  it  be  recommended  to  the  executive  powers 
of  the  respective  states,  forthwith  to  apprehend  and  se- 
cure all  persons,  as  well  among  tire  Gtuakers  as  others, 
who  have  in  their  general  conduct  and  conversation 
evinced  a  disposition  inimical  to  the  cause  of  America ; 
and  that  the  persons  so  seized  be  confined  in  such  pla- 
ces, and  treated  in  such  manner,  as  shall  be  consistent 
with  their  respective  characters  and  security  of  their  per- 
sons :  that  the  records  and  papers  of  the  meetings  of  suf- 
ferings in  the  respective  states,  be  forthwith  secured  and 
carefully  examined,  and  that  such  parts  of  them  as  may 
be  of  a  pulitical  nature,  be  forthwith  transmitted  to  con- 
gress." 

The  said  report  being  read,  and  the  several  paragraphs 
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cousideicd  and  debated,  and  the  question  put  severally 
thereon,  the  same  was  agreed  to.  "  Ordered^  that  the 
board  of  war  remove  under  guard  to  a  place  of  security 
out  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Hon.  John  Penn, 
Esq.  and  Benjamin  Chew,  Esq. ;  and  that  they  give  or- 
ders for  having  tliem  safely  secured  and  entertained 
agreeable  to  their  rank  and  station  in  hfe."  A  nuni- 
ber  of  Quakers  besides  those  mentioned,  and  several 
persons  of  a  different  denomination,  were  taken  up  l)y 
the  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania,  con- 
cerning Avhom  congr<5ss  resolved,  on  the  Stii  September, 
^  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  said  coimcil  to  order 
the  inimediate  departure  of  such  of  said  prisoners  as  re- 
fuse to  swear  or  affirm  allegiance  to  the  state  of  Penn- 
svlvania.  to  Staunton,  in  Augusta  coiuitv.  Virginia."* 
In  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  congress, 
a  nuniber  of  Quakers,  together  witli  one  druggist  and 
a  daiicing  master,  were  sent  to  Winchester  under  guard, 
with  a  request  from  the  executive  of  Pennsylvania,  di- 
rected to  the  county  lieutenant  of  Frederick,  to  secure 
them.  Gen.  John  Smith  was  then  the  county  lieute- 
nant. When  the  prisoners  were  delivered  into  his  cus- 
todv,  he  proposed  to  them,  that  if  they  would  pledge 
their  honors  not  to  abscond,  thev  siiould  not  be  placed 
in  confinement.  Among  the  prisoners  were  three  of 
the  Peml^erton^,  two  of  the  Eishers.  an  old  Quaker 
j)reacher  named  Hunt,  and  several  others,  amounting 
m  all  to  twelve,  and,  with  the  druggist  and  dancing  mas- 
ter, fourteen.  One  of  the  Fislieis  vras  a  Lawyer  by  pro- 
fession. He  protested  in  his  own  name,  and  on  behalf 
of  his  fellow  prisoners,  against  being  taken  into  custo- 
dy by  Col.  Smith ;  stated  that  they  had  protested  against 
being  sent  from  Philadelphia  :  that  they  liad  again  pro- 
tested at  the  Pennsylvania  line,  n gainst  being  taken  out 
of  the  state ;  had  repeated  their  protest  at  the  Maryland 
line,  against  behig  taken  into  Virginia;  tliat  there  was 
no  existing  law  which  justified  their  being  deprived  of 

*See  Gordon's  History  of  the  Amorican  Revolution,  \ol.  ii.  pp.  222,22.1. 
Tlwas  at  thn  instance  of  the  late  (Jpn.  Isaac  Zane,  of  Frederick  county, 
\  irgiijia,  that  the  place  of  exile  avus  cliaojcd  froio  :5.tauiJton  to  Wiuche^ici-, 
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their  liberty,  and  exiled  from  their  native  homes  and  fa- 
milies, and  treated  as  criminals.  To  which  Col.  Smith 
replied,  "It  is  true  that  I  know  of  no  existing  law  which 
■will  justify  your  detention ;  but  as  you  are  sent  to  my 
care  by  the  supreme  executive  authority  of  your  native 
state,  and  represented  as  dangerous  characters  and  as 
having  been  engaged  in  treasonable  practices  with  the 
enemy,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  detain  you,  at  least  un- 
til I  can  send  an  express  to  the  governor  of  Virginia  for 
his  advice  and  direction  Avhat  to  do  in  the  premises." 
He  accordingly  dispatched  an  express  to  Williamsburg, 
with  a  letter  to  the  governor,  who  soon  returned  with 
the  orders  of  the  executive  to  secure  the  piisoners.  Col. 
Smith  again  repeated  that  "if  they  would  pledge  them- 
selves not  to  abscond,  he  would  not  cause  them  to  be 
confined."  Upon  which  one  of  the  Pembertons  spoke 
and  observed  to  Fisher,  "  that  his  j)rotest  was  unavail- 
ing, and  that  they  must  patiently  submit  to  their  fate." 
Then  addressing  himself  to  Col.  Smith,  he  observed, 
"they  would  not  enter  into  any  pledges,  and  he  must 
dispose  of  them  as  he  thought  proper."  The  colonel 
then  ordered  them  to  be  placed  under  guard. 

Shortly  before  this,  300  Hessian  prisoners  had  been 
sent  to  Winchester ;  there  Avas  consequently  a  guard 
ready  prepared  to  receive  these  exiles,  and  they  remain- 
ed in  custody  about  eight  or  nine  months ;  during  which 
time  two  of  tliem  died,  and  the  whole  of  them  became 
much  dejected  ;  and  it  is  probable  more  of  them  woidd 
have  died  of  broken  hearts,  had  they  not  been  permit- 
ted to  return. 

Some  time  after  tlie  British  left  Philadelphia,  these 
exiles  employed  the  late  Alexander  White,  Esq.  a  law- 
yer near  Winchester,  for  Avhich  they  paid  him  one  hun- 
dred pounds  Virginia  currency  in  gold  coin,  to  go  to 
Philadelphia,  and  negotiate  with  the  executive  authority 
of  the  state  to  permit  them  to  return  to  their  families 
and  friends ;  in  which  negotiation  White  succeeded ; 
and  to  the  great  joy  and  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  these 
captives,  they  returned  to  their  native  homes. 
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In  the  absence  of  the  exiles,  Sir  WilHam  Howe,  the 
British  general,  had  taken  up  his  head  quarters  in  John 
Pemberton's  dwelling  house.  It  was  a  splendid  build- 
ing, and  had  been  much  abused  by  the  British,  who  also 
occupied  several  other  houses  belonging  to  Pemberton, 
which  were  much  injured.  Pemberton  owned  an  ele- 
gant carriage,  which  Sir  William  had  taken  the  liberty 
of  using  in  his  parties  of  pleasure.  When  Pemberton 
gaw  the  situation  of  his  property,  he  oljtained  permission 
from  the  proper  authority,  and  waited  on  Sir  William 
Howe,  and  demanded  indemnification  for  the  injury 
done  to  his  buildings  and  carriage.  The  plain  and  in- 
dependent language  he  used  to  the  British  general  on 
this  subject,  was  as  remarkable  for  its  bluntness,  as  it 
was  for  its  fearless  character.  "  Thee  has  (said  he)  done 
great  damage  to  my  buildings,  and  thee  suffered  thy 
w****s  to  ride  in  my  carriage,  and  my  wife  will  not  use 
it  since :  thee  must  pay  me  for  the  injury,  or  I  ^vill  go  to 
thy  master  (meaning  the  king  of  England,)  and  lay  my 
complaint  before  him."  Sir  William  could  but  smile  at 
the  honest  bluntness  of  the  man,  and  thought  it  best  to 
compromise,  and  pay  him  a  sum  of  money,  with  which 
the  old  Q-uaker  was  satisfied.* 

In  1779  there  Avas  a  considerable  increase  of  British 
prisoners  at  Winchester,  and  in  1780  barracks  were 
erected  about  four  miles  west  of  the  town,  to  which  the 
prisoners  were  removed,  and  a  regular  guard  kept  over 
them.  In  1781  the  number  of  prisoners  increased  to 
about  1600. 

It  Avas  this  year,  in  the  month  of  January,  that  Gen. 
Morgan,  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  in  South  Caroli- 
na, gave  the  British  Col.  Tarlton  a  most  signal  defeat. 
In  this  action  Morgan  displayed  the  most  consummate 
military  skill  and  bravery.  Whilst  the  two  armies  were 
closely  engaged,  Morgan,  discovering  the  enemy  v/ere 
thrown  into  some  confusion,  called  out  in  his  usualsten- 
torian  voice,  "Hurra,  my  brave  boys !  another  close  fire, 
and  the  day  is  ours,    liemembcr,  Morgan  has  never 

'*  Gen.  John  Smith  detailed  the  foregoing  particulais  to  the  author. 
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been  beaten  P^  The  author  cannot  now  recoiled,  his  au" 
thority  for  this  statement,  hut  has  repeatedly  heard  it 
asserted  hy  different  individuals  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  fact. 

In  the  year  1813  the  author  traveled  through  South 
Carolina,  and  called  to  see  Mr.  William  Galmes,  with 
whom  he  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  when  quite  a 
youth,  having  heen  his  school-fellow  in  this  county 
(Frederick).  Mr.  Calmes  was  Avell  acquainted  with 
Gen.  Morgan,  and  related  the  following  anecdote,  m  re- 
lation to  Morgan  and  Tarlton. 

There  were  two  hrotliers,  hy  the  name  of — -, 

citizens  of  South  Carolina,  men  of  consideral)le  wealth 
and  respectability,  who  joined  the  British  standard,  and 
both  oljtained  colonel's  conmiissions.  One  of  them  was 
at  C^i'UAvallis's  head- quarters  the  day  Tarlton  set  out 
determined  to  take  Morgan  at  all  hazards.  Meeting 
with  Col.  ,  he  accosted  him  to  the  following  ef- 
fect :  '•'  Well,  colonel,  if  5^ou  will  be  at  his  lordship's 
head-quarters  (naming  the  day),  you  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  dining  with  the  old  wagoner."    To  which 

Col. —  replied,  "I  Avish  you  success,  Col.  Tarlton, 

})ut  permit  me  to  caution  you :  you  will  find  Morgan 
hard  to  take."  On  which  Tarlton  flew  into  a  passion, 
and  threatened  to  arrest  the  colonel  for  using  such  lan- 
guage in  hearing  of  his  officers.  The  latter  calmly  repli- 
ed, "  Col.  Tarlton,  I  have  staked  every  thing  dear  to  me 
in  this  hfe  upon  the  issue  of  the  present  contest.  I  own 
a  fine  estate.  My  family  and  my  personal  liberty  are  in 
danger.  If  America  succeeds  in  establishing  her  inde- 
pendence, my  estate  will  be  forfeited,  my  family  redu- 
ced to  beggary,  and  the  least  I  can  expect,  (if  I  escape 
with  my'life.)  will  be  perpetual  exile.  Hence,  sir,  I 
most  ardently  wish  you  success.  But  permit  me  again 
to  caution  you.  Morgan  is  a  cunning,  cir tful  officer,  and 
you  will  find  him  hard  to  take."  Tarlton,  however, 
jpushed  off"  in  high  ^\ee^  determined  at  every  risk  to 
capture  Morgan  and  his  little  band  of  Vv-arriors.  The 
result  was  soon  known  at  hiif  lordship's  head-quarters: 
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and  it  so  happened,  when  Tarlton  returned,  Col. 


was  present.  The  moment  Tarlton  saw  him  he  apolo- 
gized to  him  for  the  harsh  language  he  had  used  towards 
him,  and  exclaimed,  "By  —  !  Morgan  is  truly  a  great 
man !"  This  extorted  praise  from  this  haughty  British 
officer  speaks  volumes  for  the  high  military  talents  of 
Gen.  Morgan. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  this  refugee  colonel  took  shel- 
ter for  himself  and  family  in  the  British  dominions  of 
Canada,  and  his  fine  estate  was  confiscated.  He  how- 
ever petitioned  the  goveinment  of  South  Carolina ;  and 
from  his  general  good  character  in  private  life,  an  act  of 
pardon,  together  with  the  restoration  of  his  estate,  was 
passed,  and  he  retvirned  to  its  enjoyment  with  all  the 
privileges  of  a  free  citizen.  After  his  return  Mr.  Cal" 
mes  became  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  received  the 
above  statement  of  facts  from  him. 

The  brother  of  this  officer,  from  some  acts  of  fero- 
cious cruelty  practiced  upon  the  friends  of  the  American 
cause,  had  his  estate  also  confiscated.  The  government 
refused  to  restore  it,  and  passed  an  act  of  perpetual  ba- 
nishment against  him. 

In  1781  Cornwallis  entered  Virginia  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army,  and  in  the  month  of  June  a  party  of  tories 
raised  the  British  standard  on  Lost  river,  then  in  the 
county  of  Hampshire  (now  Hardy).  John  Claypole,  a 
Scotsman  by  birth,  and  his  two  sons,  were  at  the  head 
of  the  insurrection.*  Claypole  had  the  address  to  draw 
over  to  his  party  a  considerable  majority  of  the  people 
on  Lost  river,  and  a  numl^er  on  the  South  fork  of  the 
Wappatomaka.  They  first  manifested  symptoms  of  re- 
bellion by  refusing  to  pay  their  taxes  and  furnishing 
their  quota  of  men  to  serve  in  the  militia.  The  slierifs, 
or  collectors  of  the  revenue,  complained  to  Lieut.  Col. 
Yanmeter,  of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  that  they  were 

,  "  Moses  Rupsell,  Esq.  informed  the  autljor,  tliat  it  was  reported  and  believ- 
ed at  the  time  that  Claypole's  two  sons  went  to  North  Carohna,  and  had  an 
interview  with  lord  Cornwaihs,  who  appointed  and  commissioned  them  both 
captains  ia  the  British  Bcrvice,  and  sent  tlie  commission  of  colonel  to  theiv 
father, 
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resisted  in  their  attempts  to  discharge  their  ojfficial  du- 
ties, when  the  colonel  ordered  a  captain  and  thirty  men 
to  their  aid.  The  insurgents  arnied  themselves,  and 
determined  to  resist.  Among  them  was  John  Brake,  a 
German  of  considerable  wealth,  who  resided  about  fif- 
teen miles  above  Moorefield,  on  the  South  fork  of  the 
river,  and  whose  house  became  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  insurgents.  When  the  sherif  went  up  with  the 
mihtia  posse,  fifty  men  appeared  in  arms.  The  posse 
and  tories  unexpectedly  met  in  the  public  road.  Tiiir- 
ty-five  of  the  latter  broke  and  ran  about  one  hundred 
yards,  and  then  formed,  while  fifteen  stood  firm.  The 
captain  of  the  guard  called  out  for  a  parley,  when  a  free 
conversation  took  place,  in  which  this  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  tories  was  pointed  out,  with 
the  tei-rible  consequences  which  must  inevitably  follow. 
It  is  said  that  had  a  pistol  been  fired,  a  dreadful  scene  of 
carnage  would  have  ensued.*  The  two  parties,  how- 
ever, parted  without  l^loodshed.  But  instead  of  the  tory 
party  retiiing  to  tlieir  respective  homes  and  attending  to 
tlieir  domestic  duties,  tlie  spirit  of  insurrection  increased. 
They  began  to  organize,  appointed  officers,  and  made 
John  Claypole  their  commander  in  chief,  with  the  in- 
tention of  marching  off*  in  a  body  to  join  Cornwallis,  in 
the  event  of  his  advancing  into  the  valley  or  near  it. 

Several  expresses  were  sent  to  Col.  Smith,  requesting 
the  aid  of  the  milida,  in  the  counties  immediately  ad- 
joining, to  quell  this  rebellion.  He  addressed  letters  to 
the  connnanding  officers  of  Berkeley  and  Shenandoah, 
beat  up  for  volunteers  in  Frederick,  and  in  a  few  days 
an  army  of  four  hundred  rank  and  file  were  Avell  mount- 
ed and  equipped.  Gen.  Morgan,  who,  after  the  defeat 
of  Tarlton  and  some  other  military  services,  had  ol^tain- 
ed  leave  of  absence  from  the  army,  and  was  now  repo- 
sing on  his  farm  (Saratoga)  in  Frederick,  and  whose 
name  was  a  host  in  itself,  was  solicited  to  take  the  com- 
mand, with  which  he  readily  complied.    About  the  18th 

*  Isaac  Vanmcter,  Esq.  tlien  about  18  years  of  ag'p,  >vaa  one  of  llie  posse, 
and  reluled  ihgse  tacts  to  tlrj  author. 
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or  20th  of  June  the  army  marched  from  Winchester, 
and  in  two  days  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  tiiis  tory 
section  of  Hardy  connty.  They  halted  at  Claypole's 
house,*  and  took  him  prisoner.  Several  young  men 
fled  ;  among  them  William  Baker.  As  he  ran  across 
Claypole's  meadow  he  was  hailed  and  ordered  to  sur- 
render ;  hut  disregarding  the  command,  Capt.  Abraham 
Byrd,  of  Shenandoah  county,  an  excellent  marksman, 
raised  his  rifle,  fired,  and  wounded  him  in  the  leg.t  He 
fell,  and  several  of  Morgan's  party  went  to  him  to  see 
the  result.  The  ball  had  penetrated  just  above  the  heel, 
ranged  up  the  leg,  and  sliivered  the  bones.  As  the  poor 
fellow  begged  for  mercy,  he  was  taken  to  the  house,  and 
his  wound  dressed  by  the  surgeon  of  tlie  regiment.  He 
recovered,  and  is  still  living.  They  took  from  Claypole 
provisions  for  themselves  and  horses.  Col.  Smith  (who 
was  second  in  command,)  giving  him  a  certificate  for 
their  value. 

From  Claypole's  the  army  moved  up  Lost  river,  and 
some  young  men  in  the  advance  took  a  man  named 
Matthias  Wilkins  prisoner,  placed  a  rope  round  his 
neck,  and  threatened  to  hang  him.  Col.  Smith  rode 
up,  saw  what  was  going  on,  and  ordered  them  instantly 
to  desist.  They  also  caught  a  man  named  John  Payne, 
and  branded  him  on  the  posteriors  with  a  red  hot  spade, 
telling  him  they  would  make  him  a  freemason.  Clay- 
pole  solemnly  promised  to  be  of  good  behavior,  gave 
bail,  and  was  set  at  libert}^ 

The  army  thence  crossed  the  South  Branch  moun- 
tain. On  or  near  the  summit  they  saw  a  small  cabin, 
which  had  probably  been  erected  by  some  hunters. 
Gen.  Morgan  ordered  it  to  be  surrounded,  observing, 
''  It  is  probable  some  of  tiie  tories  are  now  in  it."  As 
the  men  approached  the  cabin,  ten  or  a  dozen  fcllovv^s 
ran  out  and  fled.     An  eklerl}^  man,  named  Mace,  and 

*  Claypole's  former  residence  is  now  owned  hy  Mr.  Miller,  and  is  about 
45  or  50  miles  south  weal  of  Winchester,  on  Lost  river,  in  llfirdy  county. 

t  The  spot  was  pointcd.out  to  the  ani  linr,  by  fllr.«!\Iiller,  wlici  e  Byrd  stood 
when  he  fired  at  Baker,  and  where  Baker  fell.  The  distance  is  about  four 
hundred  yardb'» 
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two  of  his  sons  were  amonsr  them.  Old  Mace,  findinoc 
himself  pretty  closely  pursued,  surrendered.  One  of 
the  pursuers  was  Capt.  William  Snickers,  an  aid-de- 
camp of  Morgan,  Avho  being  mounted  on  a  fine  horse, 
was  soon  alongside  of  him.  One  of  Mace's  sons  look- 
ing round  at  this  instant,  and  seeing  Snickers  aiming  a 
blow  with  a  drawn  sword  at  his  father,  drew  up  his  ritle 
and  fired  at  him.  The  ]>all  passed  through  the  crest  of 
his  horse's  neck  :  he  fell,  and  threw  his  rider  over  his 
head.  Snickers  was  at  first  thought  by  his  friends  to 
be  killed ;  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  an 
Irishmnn.  half  drunk,  who  had  been  with  Morgan  for 
some  time  as  a  waiter,  and  had  seen  much  tory  blood 
shed  in  the  Carolinas.  ran  up  to  the  prisoner  (Mace)  with 
a  cocked  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  shot  the  poor  man,  who 
fell,  and  instantly  expired.  Capt.  Snickers  soon  recov- 
ered from  the  bruises  received  in  his  fall,  as  did  his  horse 
also  from  the  wound  in  liis  neck. 

The  army  proceeded  on  to  pay  their  respects  to  ]\Ir. 
John  Broke,  an  old  German,  who  had  a  fine  farm  with 
extensive  meadows,  a  mill,  large  distillery,  and  many  fat 
hogs  and  cattle.  He  was  an  exception,  in  his  political 
course,  to  his  countrymen,  as  they  were,  almost  to  a  man, 
true  whijxs.  and  friends  to  their  countrv.  Brake,  as  he- 
fore  observed,  had  joined  the  tory  band,  and  his  house 
wa^^iiieir  place  of  rendezvous,  where  they  feasted  on  the 
best  he  had.  All  this  appearing  unquestionable,  Morgan 
marched  his  army  to  his  residence,  there  halted,  and 
spent  two  days  and  niglits  with  his  reluctant  host.  His 
troops  lived  on  the  very  best  his  fine  farm,  mill  and  dis- 
tillery afibrded,  feasting  on  his  pigs,  fatted  calves,  young 
beeves,  lambs,  poultry,  &c.,  while  their  horses  fared  no 
less  luxuriously  upon  his  line  unmown  meadows,  oat 
fields,  &c.  As  Brake  had  entertained  and  feasted  the 
tories,  Morgan  concluded  that  he  should  feast  them  in 
turn. 

The  third  da  v.  in  the  morning,  the  armv  moved  on 
down  the  river,  passed  by  Moorefield.  and  returned  to 
Winchester,  where  it  v.as  disbanded,  after  a  sernce  of 
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only  about  eight  or  ten  days.  Thus  was  tliis  tory  insur- 
rection crushed  in  the  bud.  The  party  themselves  be- 
came ashamed  of  their  conduct,  and  in  some  degree  to 
atone  for  it,  and  wipe  off  the  stain,  seA^eral  of  the  young 
men  volunteered  their  services  and  marched  to  aid  in 
the  capture  of  Cornwallis, 

Within  three  or  four  days  after  these  men  were  dis- 
banded,  two  expresses  in  one  day  arrived  at  Winchester, 
and  informed  Col.  Smith  that  Tarlton  was  on  his  way 
to  rescue  the  British  prisoners  at  the  W  inchester  bar- 
racks. Col.  Smith  had  again  to  call  out  the  militia  ; 
and  ordering  four  hundred  men  as  a  guard,  removed  the 
prisoners  to  Fort  Frederick,  in  Maryland,  at  which  place 
they  remained  to  the  end  of  the  war.* 

The  summer  of  1781  was  emphatically  the  summer 
of  militia  campaigns.  There  were  frequent  alarms  that 
Tarlton  and  his  legion  (of  devils,  some  people  termed 
them,)  were  on  their  way  to  visit  our  valley ;  and  some- 
times it  was  reported  that  Cornwallis  and  his  whole  ar- 
my would  be  upon  us.  The  militia  was  almost  con- 
stantly marching  and  counter-marching. 

It  however  pleased  Heaven  so  to  order  things,  that 
Cornwallis  and  his  large  army  should  be  entrapped  and 
captured  at  York-town,  in  Virginia.  This  put  an  end 
to  the  scourge  of  the  war ;  and  our  people  being  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  and  agriculture, 
commerce  and  the  mechanical  arts  improved  in  a  most 
astonishing  degree.  The  French  and  British  armies 
circulated  immense  sums  of  money  in  gold  and  silver 
coin,  which  had  the  effect  of  driving  out  of  circulation 
the  wretched  paper  currency  which  liad  till  then  pre- 
vailed. Immense  quantities  of  British  and  French  goods 
wee  soon  imported :  our  people  iml^ibed  a  taste  for  fo- 
reign fashions  and  luxury ;  and  m  the  coiu'se  of  two 
or  three  years,  from  the  close  of  the  war,  such  an  entire 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  habits  and  manners  of 

*Gen.  Jolin  Smilli  communicated  al!  tlie  particulars  oftlie  foregoing  nar- 
rative to  tlie  author,  with  the  exception  of  branding  I'iiyue  with  tliu  apude.} 
thig  fact  was  stated  by  ftlr.  Chrisiuan,  on  Lost  liver. 
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our  inhaljitants,  that  it  almost  appeared  as  if  we  had 
suddenly  hecome  a  different  nation.  The  staid  and  so- 
her  habits  of  our  ancestors,  with  their  plain  home-man- 
ufactured clothing,  were  suddenly  laid  aside,  and  Eu- 
ropean goods  of  fine  equality  adopted  in  their  stead.  Fine 
ruffles,  powdered  heads,  silks  and  scarlets,  decorated  the 
men;  while  the  most  costly  silks,  satins,  chintzes,  cah- 
coes,  muslins,  <fcc.  (fee.  decorated  our  females.  Nor  was 
their  diet  less  expensive ;  for  superb  plate,  foreign  spirits, 
wines,  (fee.  (fee.  sparkled  on  the  sideboaixis  of  many  far- 
mers. The  natural  result  of  this  change  of  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  people — this  aping  of  European 
manners  and  moral?.— was  to  suddenlv  drain  our  coun- 
try  of  its  circulating  specie;  and  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  people  ran  hi  ciebt,  times  became  difficult, 
and  money  hard  to  raise. 

The  sufferings  and  hard  dealings  Avith  the  Quakers 
deserve  some  notice  in  this  place.  The  unfortunate  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Philadelphia  Quakers  drew  down  upon 
the  whole  order  the  strong  prejudices  and  even  hatred 
of  the  friends  to  the  American  cause.  The  treasonable 
proceedings  of  a  few  individuals,  ought  not  to  have 
been  visited  upon  the  whole  order  of  Quakers.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  this  proceeding  was  a  great 
blot  upon  the  Quaker  character,  and  stamped  the  indi-. 
viduals  concerned  in  it,  with  base  hypocrisy,  and  g^ave 
the  lie  to  their  religious  professions.  Whilst  they  pro- 
fessed to  hold  it  unlawful  to  shed  human  blood ;  whilst 
they  disclaimed  all  concern  with  the  war ;  they  were 
secretly  giving  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  and  aiding  and 
abetting  them  in  every  way  they  could,  except  resorting- 
to  arms.  But  it  is  again  repeated  that  it  was  unjust 
with  one  fell  sweep  to  condemn  the  whole  order,  for  the 
malconduct  of  a  few  individuals.  The  Quakers  in  the 
valley,  notwithstanding  their  entire  neutrality,  were  un- 
questionaljly  the  greatest  sufferers  b}^  the  war.  They 
refused  to  bear  arms,  they  refused  to  pay  war  taxes,  and 
hence  the  sherifs  or  collectors  were  compelled  to  distrain 
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ciiid  sell  their  property  to  raise  their  respective  proportion 
of  the  public  burthens. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  attempts  were  made  to 
compel  them  to  bear  arms,  and  serve  in  the  militia :  but 
it  was  soon  found  unavailing'.  They  would  not  per- 
form any  military  duty  required  of  them  :  not  even  the 
scourge  would  compel  them  to  submit  to  discipline. 
The  practice  of  coercion  was  therefore  abandoned,  and 
the  legislature  enacted  a  law  to  levy  a  tax  upon  their 
property  to  hire  substitutes  to  perform  militia  duty  in 
their  stead.  This,  Avith  other  taxes,  bore  peculiarly  hea- 
vy upon  them.  Their  personal  property  was  sold  un- 
der the  hammer  to  raise  these  public  demands  ;  and  be- 
fore the  war  was  over,  manv  of  them  were  reduced  to 
great  distress  in  their  pecuniary  circmnstanees. 

There  is  an  amusing  story  told  of  James  Goth.arp, 
who  resided  on  Apple-pie  ridge.  He  was  forced  to  march 
with  a  militia  company,  and  on  one  particular  occasion 
was  placed  as  sentry  at  a  baggage  \\  agon,  with  orders 
to  suffer  no  man  to  go  into  the  wagon  without  a  written 
order  from  the  commanding  officer.  One  of  the  officers 
Avalking  to  the  wagon  to  go  in,  Gotharp  demanded  his 
written  authority :  the  officer  cursed  him  and  stepped 
upon  the  houns  of  tlie  wagon.  Gotharp  seized  him 
by  liis  legs  and  pulled  his  feet  off  the  houns.  The  offi- 
cer fell  with  his  face  upon  the  houns,  and  had  his  nose 
and  mouth  sorely  bruised. 

This  selling  of  Quakers'  property  afforded  great  op- 
portunity for  designing  individuals  to  make  profitable 
f^[>eculations.  They  continued  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes 
for  several  years  after  the  war,  holding  it  unL'uvful  to 
contribute  their  money  towards  discharging  the  war 
debt.  This  being  at  length  adjusted,  no  part  of  our 
citizens  pay  their  public  demands  with  more  punctual- 
ity, (except  their  muster  fines  which  they  stilJ  refuse  to 
pay.)  Owing  to  their  industrious  and  sober  habits,  they 
soon  recovered  from  their  pecuniary  distiess  produced 
by  the  war,  and  are  generally  speaking  the  most  inde- 
pendent part  of  oiu"  connnunity.  Vast  jiuinbers  of  them 
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have  migrated  to  the  western  country,  and  several  of 
their  meetings  are  entirely  broken  up.  There  is,  how- 
ever, still  a  considerable  number  of  them  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Frederick  and  Berkeley.  They  continued  their 
ancient  practice  of  depending  upon  their  household 
manufactures  for  their  clothing ;  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  they  gave  into  the  practice  of  purchasing  Euro- 
pean goods.  A  few  of  them  entered  into  the  mercan- 
tile business ;  several  others  erected  fine  merchant  mills ; 
others  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits  ;  but  the  great 
body  of  them  are  farmers,  and  are  generally  most  ex- 
cellent cultivators  of  the  soil. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Germans,  also,  were  a  long 
time  dependent  upon  their  domestic  manufactures  for 
their  clothing ;  but  they,  too,  have  imbibed  a  taste  for 
foreign  finery.  They  however  manage  to  effect  their 
purchases  of  fine  goods  by  bartering,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  their  own  household  manufactures  in  exchange. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  the  author  called  at  the 
house  of  a  farmer  in  the  south  west  part  of  Shenando- 
ah county,  where  he  saw  five  spinning  wheels  at  work. 
The  old  lady,  three  of  her  daughters,  and  a  hired  girl, 
were  busily  engaged  in  spinning  finely  prepared  hemp. 
The  autlior  inquired  of  the  old  lady,  whether  she  sold 
any  part  of  her  domestic  goods.  To  which  she  replied, 
"  Yes  ;  when  de  gals  wants  to  puy  some  fine  dings  in 
de  sthore,  dey  bay  for  it  in  linen  und  linsey  ;  und  I  puy 
sugar  und  goffee  und  salt  und  any  dings  we  wants,  und 
bay  for  it  all  in  our  own  coods." 

The  author  stopped  at  a  neighboring  house,  and  in- 
quired of  the  inmates  how  their  neighbor  I got 

along.  "  O,"  replied  the  man,  "  Mr.  I.  buys  a  planta- 
tion every  four  or  five  years,  and  always  pays  the  mo- 
ney down." 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Mode  of  living  of  the  primitive  settlers. 

The  first  houses  erected  by  the  primitive  settlers  were 
log  cabins,  with  covers  of  spUt  clapboards,  and  weight- 
poles  to  keep  them  in  place.  They  were  frequently  seen 
with  earthen  floors  ;  or  if  wooden  floors  were  used,  they- 
were  made  of  split  puncheons,  a  little  smoothed  with 
the  broad-ax.  These  houses  were  pretty  generally  in 
use  since  the  author's  recollection.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  few  framed  and  stone  buildings  erected  previous 
to  the  war  of  the  revolution.  As  the  country  improved 
in  population  and  wealth,  there  was  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  the  erection  of  buildings. 

When  this  improvement  commenced,  the  most  gene- 
ral mode  of  building  was  with  hewn  logs,  a  shingle  roof 
and  plank  floor,  the  plank  cut  out  with  the  whip  saw. 
Before  the  erection  of  saw  mills,  all  the  plank  used  in 
the  construction  of  houses  was  worked  out  in  this  way. 
As  it  is  probable  some  of  my  young  readers  have  never 
seen  a  whip  saw,  a  short  description  of  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  It  was  about  the  length  of  the  common 
mill  saw,  with  a  handle  at  each  end  transversely  fixed 
to  it.  The  timber  intended  to  be  sawed  was  first  squa- 
red with  the  broad-ax,  and  then  raised  on  a  scaffold  six 
or  seven  feet  high.  Two  able-bodied  men  then  took 
hold  of  the  saw,  one  standing  on  the  top  of  the  log  and 
the  other  under  it,  and  commenced  sawing.  The  labor 
was  excessivel}^  fatiguing,  and  about  one  hundred  feet 
of  plank  or  scantling  was  considered  a  good  day's  Avork 
for  the  two  hands.  The  introduction  of  saw  mills, 
however,  soon  superseded  the  use  of  the  whip  saw,  but 
they  were  not  entirely  laid  aside  until  several  years  af- 
ter the  war  of  the  revolution. 

The  dress  of  the  early  settlers  was  of  the  plainest 
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materials — generally  of  their  own  manufacture  ;  and 
if  a  modern  '-beUe''  or  ''beau"  were  now  to  witness  the 
extreme  plainness  and  simplicity  of  their  foshions,  the 
one  would  be  almost  thrown  into  a  fit  of  the  hysterics, 
and  the  other  frightened  at  the  odd  and  grotesque  ap- 
pearance of  their  progenitor:;^. 

Previous  to  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  married 
men  generally  sliaved  their  heads,  and  either  wore  wigs 
or  white  linen  caps.  When  the  war  commenced,  this 
fashion  Avas  laid  aside,  partly  from  patriotic  considera- 
tions, and  partly  from  necessity.  Owing  to  the  entire 
interruption  of  the  intercourse  with  England,  wigs  could 
not  easily  be  obtained,  nor  v.diite  linen  for  caps. 

The  men's  coats  were  generally  made  with  broad 
backs,  and  straight  short  skirts,  with  pockets  on  the  out- 
side having  large  flaps.  The  waistcoats  had  skirts  near- 
ly half  wa}^  down  to  the  knees,  and  very  broad  pocket 
flaps.  The  breeches  were  so  short  as  barely  to  reacli^ 
the  knee,  with  a  band  surrounding  the  knee,  fastened 
with  either  brass  or  silver  buckles.  The  stockinsc  was 
drawn  up  imder  the  knee-band,  and  tied  with  a  garter 
(generally  red  or  blue)  below  tlie  knee,  so  as  to  be  seen. 
The  shoes  were  of  coarse  leather,  with  straps  to  the 
quarters,  and  fastened  with  either  brass  or  silver  buckles. 
The  hat  was  either  of  wool  or  fur,  Avith  a.  round  crown 
not  exceediug  three  or  four  inches  high,  with  a  broad 
Ijrim.*  The  dress  for  the  neck  was  usually  a  narrow 
collar  to  the  shirt,  with  a  white  linen  stock  drawn  to- 
gether at  tlie  ends,  on  tlie  back  of  the  neck,  with  a 
broad  metal  buckle.  The  more  wealthy  and  fashiona- 
ble were  sojiietimes  seen  with  their  gtock,  knee  and  shoo 
buckles,  set  either  in  gold  or  silver  with  brilliant  stones. 
The  author  can  recollect,  when  a  child,  if  he  happened 
to  see  any  of  those  finely  dressed  "  great  folk,"  as  they 
were  then  termed,  he  felt  awed  in  their  presence,  and 
viewed  them  as  somethinsr  more  than  man. 

The  female  dress  was  generally  the  shortgown  and 

*  Tlie  Quakers  were  reraarkaUle  fur  tlieir  broad  brim  hats.  They  xyere 
fcon^etimes  called  "IBroudbrim?,"  by  way  qI  dictinguishing  tliem  frooi  otiier 
people." 
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petticoat,  made  of  the  plainest  materials.  The  German 
women  mostly  wore  tight  calico  caps  on  their  heads, 
and  in  the  summer  season  they  were  generally  seen 
with  no  other  clothing  than  a  linen  shift  and  petticoat — 
the  feet,-  hand^,  and  arms  hare.  In  hay  and  harvest 
time,  they  joined  the  men  in  the  lahor  of  the  meadow 
and  grain  fields-.  This  custom,  of  the  females  laboring 
in  the  time  of  harvest,  was  not  exclusively  a  German 
practice,  but  was  common  to  all  the  northern  people-. 
Many  females  were  most  expeit  mowers  and  reapers* 
Within  the  author's  recollection,  he  has  seen  several  fe- 
male reapers  who  were  equal  to  the  stoutest  males  in 
the  harvest  field.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the 
female  jmrt  of  the  family  at  the  hoe  or  the  plow  ;  and 
some  of  our  now  wealthiest  citizens  frequently  boast  of 
their  grandmothers,  aye  mothers  toa.  performing  this 
kind  of  heavy  labor. 

The  natvual  result  of  this  kind  of  rural  life  was,  to 
produce  a  hard}^  and  vigorous  race  of  people.  It  was 
this  race  of  people  who  had  to  meet  and  breast  the  vari- 
ous Indian  wars  and  the  storms  of  the  revolution. 

The  Dutchman's  barn  was  usually  the  best  building 
on  his  farm.  He  was  sure  to  erect  a  fine  large  barn, 
before  he  built  any  other  dwelhng-house  than  his  rude 
log  cabin.  Tliere  were  none  of  our  primitive  inmii- 
grants  more  imiform  in  the  form  of  their  buildings  tlian 
the  Germans.  Their  dwellins'-houses  were  seldom  rai- 
sed  more  than  a  single  story  in  hight,  with  a  large  cel- 
lar beneath ;  the  chinmey  in  the  middle,  with  a  very 
wide  fire-place  in  one  end  for  the  kitchen,  in  the  other 
end  a  stove  room.  Their  furniture  was  of  the  simplest 
and  plainest  kind  ;  and  there  was  always  a  long  pine 
table  fixed  in  one  corner  of  the  stove  room,  with  perma- 
nent benches  on  one  side.  On  the  upper  floor  garners 
for  holding  grain  were  very  common.  Their  beds  were 
generally  filled  with  straw  or  chaff,  wnth  a  fine  feather 
bed  for  covering  in  tlie  winter.  The  author  has  several 
times  slept  in  this  kind  of  bed  ;  and  to  a  person  vmac- 
customcd  to  itj  it  is  attended  not  unfrequently  with  dan- 
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ger  to  llie  health.  The  thick  covering  of  the  feathers  is 
pretty  certain  to  produce  a  profuse  perspiration,  which 
an  exposure  to  cold,  on  rising  in  the  morning,  is  apt  to 
check  suddenly,  causing  chilliness  and  ohstinate  cough. 
The  author,  a  few  years  ago,  caught  in  this  way  the 
most  severe  cold,  which  was  followed  by  a  long  and  dis- 
tressing cough,  he  ever  was  afflicted  with. 

Many  of  the  Germans  have  what  they  call  a  drum, 
through  which  the  stove-pipe  passes  in  their  upper 
rooms.  It  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  something  in  the 
shape  of  the  military  drum.  It  soon  fills  with  heat 
from  the  pipe,  by  which  the  rooms  become  agreeably 
warm  in  the  coldest  weather.  A  piazza  is  a  very  com- 
mon appendage  to  a  Dutchman's  dweUing-house,  in 
which  his  saddles,  bridles,  and  very  frequently  his  wa- 
gon or  plow  harness,  are  hung  up. 

The  Germans  erect  stables  for'  their  domestic  ani- 
mals of  every  species  :  even  their  swine  are  housed  in 
the  winter  season.  Their  barns  and  stables  are  well 
stored  with  provender,  particularly  fine  hay :  hence 
their  quadrupeds  of  all  kinds  are  kept  throughout  the 
year  in  the  finest  possible  order.  This  practice  of  hou- 
sing stock  in  the  Avinter  season  is  unquestionably  great 
economy  in  husbandr}''.  Much  less  food  is  required  to 
sustain  them,  and  the  animals  come  out  in  the  spring 
in  fine  health  and  condition.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence  to 
hear  of  a  Dutchman's  losing  any  part  of  his  stock  with 
poverty.  The  practice  of  housing  stock  in  the  winter 
is  not  exclusively  a  German  custom,  but  is  common  to 
most  of  the  northern  people,  and  those  descended  from 
immigrants  from  the  north.  The  author  recollects  once 
seeing  the  cow  stalls  adjoining  a  farmer's  dwelling. 

The  German  women,  many  of  them,  are  remarkably 
neat  housekeepers.  There  are  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, extremely  slovenly,  and  their  dwellings  are  kept  in 
the  worst  possible  condition.  The  effluvia  arising  from 
this  want  of  cleanliness  is  in  the  liigliest  degree  disgust- 
ing and  offensive  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  such  fare. 
The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  Irish ;  nay  to 
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some  native  Virc^iniaiis.  The  Germans  are  remarka- 
ble for  tlieir  fine  bread,  milk  and  Initter.  They  con- 
sume in  their  diet  less  animal  llesh,  and  of  conrse  more 
vegetable.9,  milk  and  butter,  than  most  other  people, 
Tiieir  ''  sour  krout"*  in  the  winter  constitutes  a  conski- 
eraljle  part  of  their  living.  They  generally  consnme 
less,  and  sell  more  of  the  product  of  their  labor,  than 
any  other  class  of  citizens.  A  Dutchman  is  proverbial 
for  his  patient  perseverance  in  his  domestic  labors. 
Their  farms  are  generally  small  and  nicely  cultivated. 
In  all  his  agricultural  pursuits  his  meadows  demand  his 
greatest  care  and  attention.  His  little  farm  is  laid  off 
in  fields  not  exceeding  ten  or  twelve  acres  each.  It  is 
rarely  seen  that  a  Dutchman  will  cnltivate  more  than 
about  ten  or  twelve  acres  in  Indian  corn  any  one  year. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  the  corn  crop  is  a  great  ex- 
hauster of  the  soil,  and  they  make  but  little  nse  of  corn 
for  any  other  purpose  than  feeding  and  fattening  their 
swine. 

Previous  to  the  w^ar  of  the  revolution,  and  for  several 
years  after,  considerable  quantities  of  tobacco  were  rai- 
sed in  the  lower  counties  of  the  valley.  The  cultivation 
of  this  crop  was  first  introduced  and  pursued  by  immi- 
grants from  the  eastern  counties  of  Virginia.  From 
the  newly  cleared  lands,  two  crops  of  tobacco  in  succes- 
sion were  generally  taken,  and  it  was  then  appropriated 
to  the  culture  of  other  crops.  The  crop  of  tobacco  left 
the  soil  in  the  finest  possible  state  for  the  production  of 
other  crops.  Corn,  wheat,  ry^,  fiax,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
every  thing  else,  were  almost  certain  to  produce  abun- 
dant crops,  after  the  crop  of  tobacco. 

*"Sonr  kroiit"  is  made  of  the  best  of  ca!)bnge.  A  box  about  tliroe  feet 
in  length,  and  six  or  seven  inches  wide,  with  a  sharp  blade  fixed  across  the 
bottom,  ponietliing  on  the  principle  of  tlie  jack  plane,  is  used  for  cutting  the 
cabbage.  The  head  being  separated  from  the  stalk,  and  stripped  of  its  outer 
leaves,  is  placed  in  tliis  box,  and  run  bark  and  forth.  The  cabbage  thus  cut 
up  is  placed  in  a  barrel,  a  Mlde  salt  sprinkled  on  fruni  time  to  time,  then  press- 
ed down  very  closely,  and  covered  over  at  the  open  head.  In  the  course  of 
tlu-ee  or  four  weeks  it  acquires  a  sourish  taste,  and  lo  persons  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  it,  is  a  very  agreeable  and  wholesome  food.  It  is  said  that  the 
use  of  it,  within  the  last  few  yearr,  on  board  of  ships,  has  proved  it  to  be  the 
best  preventive  known  for  the  scurvy.  The  use  of  it  ia  becoming  pretty  gen- 
eral among  all  classes  of  people  in  the  valley.  X 
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In  the  year  1793  the  French  revohition  broke  otit,; 
when  bread  stuffs  of  every  kind  suddenly  became  enor- 
mously high ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  farmers  in 
the  valley  aljandoned  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and 
turned  theii*  attention  to  wheats  which  they  raised  in  vast 
quantities  for  several  years.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  farmer,  for  several  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution,  to  sell  his  crops 
of  wheat  from  one  to  two,  and  sometimes  at  two  and  a 
half  dollars  per  bushel,  and  his  flour  from  ten  to  four- 
teen dollars  per  barrel  in  our  seaport  towns. 

In  the  year  1796,  the  Hessian  fly  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Virginia.  Its  ravages  that  year  were  limit- 
ed, and  but  little  damage  was  sustained  in  the  crops  of 
wheat.  The  crop  of  1797,  in  the  counties  contiguous 
to  the  PotomaCj  was  generally  destroyed,  and  the  same 
year  partial  injury  was  discovered  in  Frederick  county. 
The  crop  of  1798,  throughout  the  county  of  Frederick, 
was  nearly  destroyed.  Ever  since  wliich  time  the  far^ 
mers  have  annually  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  ra- 
vages of  this  destructive  destroyer.  This  insect  had 
prevailed  in  some  of  the  northern  states  for  several  years 
before  it  reached  Virginia.  It  is  said  it  first  appeared  on 
Long  Island,  and  was  believed  to  have  been  imported 
by  the  Hessian  troops  in  their  straw  l^edding  in  the  time 
of  the  war  of  the  revolution.  If  this  be  true,  it  was  a 
woful  curse  upon  our  country, — of  which  it  probably 
will  never  be  reheved.  The  present  generation  have 
abundant  cause  to  execrate  the  inhuman  policy  of  our 
parent  state  in  bringing  upon  us  this  heavy  calamity, 
and  all  future  generations  wiU  probably  join  in  con- 
demning the  British  ministry  who  forced  upon  our  an- 
cestors that  unrighteous  and  disastrous  war. 
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CHAPTER  Xlll. 

Northern  Neck  of  Virginia. 

Cliailes  II.  king  of  England,  granted  to  tlie  ances- 
tors of  the  late  lord  Fairfax  all  the  lands  lying  between 
the  head  waters  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  to 
the  Chesapeake  bay.  This  immense  grant  included 
the  territory  now  comprising  the  counties  of  Lancaster, 
Northumberland,  Richmond,  Westmoreland,  Stafford, 
King  George,  Prince  William,  Fairfax,  Loudoun,  Fau- 
quier, Culpeper,  Madison,  Page,  Shenandoali,  Hardy, 
Hampshire.=  Morgan,  Berkeley,  Jefferson  and  Frederick 
Jt  is  said  that  tlie  first  grant  to  the  ancestors  of  Faitfax 
was  only  intended  to  include  the  territory  in  the  Nortii- 
ern  Neck  east  of  the  Blue  ridge  ;  but  after  Fairfax  dis- 
covered that  the  Potomac  river  headed  in  the  Allegany 
mountains,  he  returned  to  England,  and  instituted  his 
petition  in  the  court  of  king's  bench  for  extending  his 
grant  into  the  Allegany  mountains,  so  as  include  the 
territory  composing  the  present  counties  of  Page,  She- 
nandoah, Hardy,  Hampshire,  Morgan,  Berkeley,  Jef- 
ferson and  Frederick.  A  compromise  took  place  be- 
tween Fairfax  and  the  crown  :  l^ut  previous  to  tlic  in- 
stitution of  Fairfax's  suit,  several  individuals  had  ob- 
tained grants  for  large  bodies  of  land  west  of  the  Blue 
ridge,  from  the  colonial  government  of  Virginia.  In 
the  compromise  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
holders  of  lands,  under  what  were  then  called  the 
king's  grarits,  were  to  be  quieted  in  their  right  of  pos- 
session. 

Joist  Hite  and  his  paitners  liad  obtained  grants  for  a 
large  l^ody.  Fairfax,  under  the  pretext  that  Hite,  <fec. 
had  not  complied  with  the  terms  of  their  grants,  took  it 
upon  himself  to  grant  away  large  ([uantitics  of  these 
la^ids  to  other  individuals.    This  arbitrary  and  high- 
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handed  proceeding  on  the  part  of  his  lordship,  procUiced 
a  lawsuit,  which  Ilite  and  his  jmrtners  instituted  in  the 
year  1736,  and  in  the  year  1786  it  was  decided.  Hite 
and  partners  recovered  a  large  amount  of  nione}^  for  the 
rents  and  profits,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  land.* 

The  inunense  Fairfax  estate  has  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  Fairfax's  heirs.  The  lands  (as  observed  in  a 
preceding  chapter)  were  granted  by  Fairfax  in  fee  sim- 
ple to  his  tenants,  subject  to  an  annual  rent  of  two  shil- 
hngs  sterling  per  hundred  acres.  This  small  rent 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  a  very  large  sum  ;  added 
to  which,  Fairfax  required  the  payment  of  ten  shillings 
sterling  on  each  fifty  acres,  (Avhat  he  termed  composi- 
tion money,)  which  was  paid  on  issuing  (he  grant. 

About  the  year  1742  his  lordship  opened  his  office  in 
the  county  of  Fairfax  for  granting  out  the  land.  A  few 
years  after,  he  removed  to  the  county  of  Frederick,  and 
settled  at  what  he  called  "  Greenway-Court,"  about  12 
or  14  miles  south  east  of  Winchester,  where  he  kept 
his  land  office  during  his  life.  He  died  in  the  autumn 
of  1781,  very  soon  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis. 
It  is  said  that  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  capture  of  Corn- 
wallis and  his  army,  he  called  to  his  servant  to  assist 
him  to  bed,  observing  "It  is  time  for  me  to  die ;"  and 
truly  the  old  man  never  again  left  his  bed  until  he  was 
consigned  to  the  tomb.  His  body  was  deposited  under 
the  communion  table  in  the  then  Episcopal  church  in 
Winchester,  t 

*  In  the  year  1736  Fairfax  entered  a  caveat  against  Hite,  &c.,  alledging 
that  the  lands  claimed  h}'  them  were  within  the  Ijouiids  of  (he  Northern 
Neck,  and  consequently  liis  property.  This  was  the  heginning  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  led  to  the  suit  instituted  by  Hite  and  partners  against  him.  AW 
the  parties  died  before  the  suit  was  decided.  Hite  in  1731  purchase*!  froin 
Joluiand  Isaac  Vanmeter  their  right  or  warrant  for  locating  40,000  acres  : 
Hite  and  M'Kay  obtained  a  warrant  for  locating  100,000  acres  more  in  their 
own  names:  and  in  order  to  obtain  setlleis,  took  in  Robert  Green  and  Wil- 
liam Duftas  partners.  Hence  the  firm  of  Joist  Hite,  Robert  M'Kay,  Robert 
Green,  and  W'illiam  Duff.  Green  and  Dufl' settled  in  Cuipeper  county,  and 
are  the  ancestors  of  the  tamilies  of  those  names  in  that  county,  and  of  Gen. 
Duff  Green,  of  Washington  city. 

t  Lord  Fairfax  made  a  donation  to  the  Episcopal  society,  of  a  lot  ol  land, 
upon  which  a  large  stone  building  was  erected  as  a  place  of  worship.  'I'he 
lot  is  in  the  tenter  of  the  town;  and,  attached  to  the  church,  was  a  large  bu- 
rial ground,  in  which  a  great  number  of  bodies  were  deposited.     Tlje  Epis- 
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111  the  year  1785  the  legislature  of  Virginia  pas.-^ed  an 
actj  iji  which  among  other  provisions  (in  relation  to  the 
Northern  Neck,)  is  the  following  : 

"And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  landholders  with- 
in the  said  district  of  the  Northern  Neck  shall  be  for- 
ever hereafter  exonerated  and  discharged  frojii  composi- 
tion and  quitrents,  any  law,  custom  or  usage,  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding."*  This  act  of  the  state  freed 
tlie  people  from  a  vexatious  and  troublesome  kind  of 
taxation.  Fairfax's  representatives  soon  sold  out  their 
interest  in  his  private  estate  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
believed  there  is  no  part  of  this  vast  landed  estate  re- 
maining in  tlie  hands  of  any  branch  of  the  Fairfax  fa- 
mily. Cliief  justice  Marshall,  the  late  Raleigh  Colston, 
Esq.,  and  the  late  Gen.  Henry  Lee,  purchased  the  right 
of  Fairfax's  legatees  (in  England)  to  Avhat  is  called  the 
Manor  of  Leeds,t  South  Branch  Manor,  Patterson's 
Creek  Manor,-  and  various  other  tracts  of  land  of  im- 
mense value, — the  most  of  which  had  been  leased  out 
for  long  terms  or  lives.  This  estate  has  been  the  cause 
of  more  litigation  probably  than  any  other  estate  in  Vir- 
ginia. Suits  growing  out  of  the  case  of  Hite,  (fee.  against 
Fairfax,  are  3^et  depending  in  our  comts, — and  some  of 
the  tenants  in  the  Manor  of  Leeds  have  lately  taken  it 
into  their  heads  that  the  Fairfax  title  is  defective,  and 
refuse  to  pay  rents  to  the  present  claimants.  This  re- 
fusal has  produced  a  lawsuit,  which  will  doubtless  be  a 
long  time  depending. 

This  profligate  manner  of  granting  away  lands  iu 


copal  society  lately  sold  at  auction  this  ancient  building  and  lot  for  twelve 
thousand  dolhars.  The  purchasers  caused  the  skeletons  to  be  removed,  and 
there  are  now  three  ehsgant  brick  houses  erected  on  the  lot.  With  the  mo- 
ney arising  from  the  sale  the  Episcopal  society' purchased  a  lot  on  Boscowen 
and  Washington  streets,  and  have  buih  a  splendid  new  chinch.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  account  was  taken  of  the  nunii)er  of  skeletons  removed. 
The  author  inquired  of  several  persons,  who  were  concerned  in  the  remo- 
val, no  one  of  whom  could  give  an\"  account  of  the  number.  It  is  probable 
there  w-ere  not  k\ss  than  1000 — the  skeleton  of  lord  Fairfax  among  them. 

*  See  Revised  Code  of  the  Laws  of  Virginia,  vol.  i.  p.  351. 

r  The  Manor  of  Leeds  is  located  in  the  counties  of  Culpeper,  Fauquier 
and  Frederick,  and  contains  about  150,000  acres;  the  .South  Branch  !\Janor 
in  Hardy,  55,000;  Patterson's  creek  in  Hampshite,  9,000  acre.s.  ftoony-Run 
Manor,  which  adjoins  the  Manor  of  Leeds,  contains  about  13.000  acres,  and 
lies  chicfiv  in  v'ilienandoah  tounlv. 
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immense  bodies  was  unquestionably  founded  in  the 
most  unwise  and  unjust  polic}^  Instead  of  promoting 
the  speedy  settlement  and  improvement  of  the  country 
• — instead  of  holding  out  to  the  bulk  of  society  every 
possible  encouragement  to  make  the  most  speedy  set- 
tlement and  improvement  of  the  new  country, — mono- 
polies in  several  instances  were  given,  or  pretended  to 
be  sold  to  a  few  favorites  of  the  governing  powers, 
whereby  these  favorites  were  enabled  to  amass  vast  es- 
tates, and  to  lord  it  over  the  great  majority  of  their  fel- 
low men.  Such  are  the  l)lessings  of  kingly  govern- 
ments. But  the  people  of  this  free  and  happy  repu])lic 
have  abundant  cause  to  rejoice  and  bless  tbeir  God  that 
this  wretched  kind  of  policy  and  highhanded  injustice 
is  done  away,  in  the  freedom  and  wisdom  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  that  we  have  no  longer  our  ears  assailed, 
nor  our  understandings  outraged,  with  the  disgusting, 
high  sounding  title  of  ''  My  lord  !"  applied  to  poor  frai^ 
h  nman  beings. 

Lord  Fairfax  was  tlie  county  lieutenant  for  Frederick 
for  several  years.  On  looking  into  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  court-^martial,  the  author  found  tho 
following  entry : 

'•  x4.t  a  council  of  war,  lield  for  regulating  the  militia 
of  Frederick  county,  in  order  to  take  sucli  steps  as  shall 
be  thought  most  expedient  in  the  present  critical  con- 
jimctiue,  the  14th  day  of  April,  1756  ;  present  the  Rt. 
lion,  the  lord  Fairfax,  county  lieutenant ;  John  Hite, 
major  ;  John  liindse}^,  Isaac  Parkins,  Richard  Morgan, 
8aml.  Odell,  Edvv^ard  Rodgers,  Jeremiah  Smith,"  Tho- 
mas Caton,  Paul  Long,  captains. 

"  Proposals  having  been  sent  to  the  several  captains 
of  the  militia,  signed  l)y  the  commanding  oilicer  of  the 
said  militia,  and  dated  the  7t.h  day  of  April  175G,  to  get 
what  volunteers  they  could  encourage  to  go  in  searcli  of 
the  Indian  enemy  who  are  daily  ravaging  our  frontiers 
and  committing  their  accustomed  cruelties  on  the  in- 

*  Caj>t.  Jeremiuli  Siniih,  tlic  s;imc  wlio  (Icfealeil  the  party  of  50  Indicilis, 
and  killed  the  French  captain,  iiuticcd  in  a  preceding  chapter. 
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liabitants ;  and  the  aforesaid  officers  being  met  together, 
and  tinding  llie  number  of  men  insufficient  to  go  against 
tl]e  enemy,  it  is  considered  tliat  tlie  men  be  discharged, 
being  only  fifteen.  FAIRFAX> 

From  this  it  appears  that  lord  Fairfax,  among  others, 
was  an  attentive  officer  in  the  time  of  the  Indian  wars. 
In  trutli  it  behooved  his  lordship  to  be  active.  He  had 
more  at  stake,  and  the  command  of  greater  funds,  than 
any  other  individual  memljer  of  society.  The  Indian 
hostilities  retarded  tlie  settlement  of  his  large  domain, 
and  of  course  lessened  his  revenue.  It  is  said  that  liis 
lordship  was  remarkable  for  his  eccentiicities  and  sin- 
gularity of  disposition  and  character,  and  that  he  had  an 
insatiable  passion  for  hoarding  up  English  gold.*  He 
never  married  ;  of  course  left  no  child  to  inherit  his  vast 
estate  ;  but  devised  his  propert}',  or  a  large  portion  of  it, 
to  the  Rev.  Denny  Martin,  his  nepliew  in  England,  on 
condition  that  he  would  ap})ly  to  tlie  parliament  of  Bri- 
tain for  an  act  to  authorize  him  to  take  the  name  of  lord 
Fairfax.  This  was  done  ;  and  Denny  Lord  Fairfax, 
like  his  uncle,  never  marrying,  he  devised  the  estate  to 
Gen.  Philip  Martin,  who,  never  marrying,  and  dying 
without  issue,  devised  the  estate  to  two  old  maiden  sis- 
ters, who  sold  it  to  Messrs.  Marshall,  Colston  and  Lee. 

Hq  devised  that  part  of  his  estate  on  which  he  resi- 
ded, and  which  he  called  "  Greenway-Court  Manor," 
(containing  ten  thousand  acres,  with  a  large  part  of  his 
slaves,  (fee.)  to  another  nephew,  the  late  Col.  Thomas 
Bryan  Martin,  who  had  resided  with  him  for  many 
years  previous  to  his  death.  Col.  Martin,  like  the  oth- 
ers, never  married.  But  he  contrived  to  make  a  daugh- 
ter by  a  Mr.-.  Crawford,  who  lord  Fairfax  had  employ- 
ed as  a  housekeeper.  After  Fairfax's  death,  Martin 
kept  this  \voman  as  a  mistress  for  several  years  :  she 
died,  and  the  daughter  grew  up  and  married  the  late 
Francis  Geldart,  v^  ho  was  a  captain  in  the  British  ser- 

*  Some  four  or  five  jears  ago  the  slaves  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kennerly,  the 

Present  proprietor  of  "  Giecnway-Comt,"  in  quarrying  stone,  not  far  from 
'airtax's  ancient  dwelling-lioiise,  found  aljout  |2.50  vvorlU  of  gold  coin,  sup- 
posed to  liave  been  hidden  there  by  liis  lordship. 
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vice  in  the  war  of  tlie  revolution.  She  died  soon  after 
her  marriage  wiUioiit  issue.  Martin  gave  Geldart  abouti 
1000  acres  of  land,  part  of  "  Greenway-C'ourt  Manor," 
with  a  nnml3er  of  slaves,  &c.  Col.  Martin,  after  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  eniployed  a  white  housekeeper, 
a  Miss  Powers,  to  whom  he  devised  Greenway-Court, 
with  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  a  number  of  slaves, 
and  all  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate  of  every  de- 
scription, (with  the  exception  of  part  of  his  stock,  slaves, 
and  money).  Miss  Powers,  after  the  death  of  Martin, 
married  the  late  Mr.  W.  Carnagy,  by  wdiom  she  had  an 
ordy  daughter,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomas  Kennerly.  Col.  Martin  directed  by  his  will 
the  sale  of  all  the  residue  of  his  estate,  and  the  irioney 
arising  from  the  sale  to  be  remitted  and  paid  to  his  two 
old  maiden  sisters  in  England.*  Sliortly  after  his  death 
an  attempt  Avas  made  to  escheat  the  landed  estate,  and 
the  suit  was  depending  some  sixteen  or  eigliteen  years 
before  its  final  decision.  The  court  of  appeals  at  length 
decided  the  question  in  favor  of  Martin's  legatees. 

It  is  proper,  before  the  subject  of  lord  Faiifax's  im- 
mense grant  is  dismissed,  to  inform  the  reader,  that  a 
few  years  after  the  war  of  the  revolution  an  attempt  was 
made  to  confiscate  all  that  part  of  his  landed  estate  de- 
vised to  his  nephew  Denny  Martin  (afterwards  Denny 
Lord  L'airfax).  But  Messrs.  Marshall,  Colston  and  Lee, 
having  })urchased  the  estate,  a  compromise  took  place 
between  tliem  and  the  state  government,  for  the  parti- 
cidars  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  tlie  first  volume 
of  the  Revised  Code  of  the  Laws  of  Virginia,  pp.  352, 
353. 

The  sale  of  the  estate  of  lord  Fairfax  by  his  legatees 
in  England,  and  the  devise  and  sale  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Col.  T.  B.  Martin,  is  the  last  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  Fairfax  interest  in  the  Northern  Neck,  a  territory 
comprising  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole  of  the  present 
limits  of  Virginia. 

The  state  of  Maryland  has  lately  set  up  a  claim  to  a 

*  The  estate  sold  for  about  one  luindred  thousand  doUare. 
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considerable  tract  of  territory  on  tlie  north  west  border 
of  Mrginia,  including  a  part  of  the  Northern  Neck. 
As  the  claim  was  pushed  with  much  earnestness,  the 
executive  of  our  state  appointed  Charles  James  Faulk- 
ner, Esq.  of  Martinsburg-,  a  commissioner  to  collect  and 
emljody  the  necessary  testimony,  on  behalf  of  Virg-inia, 
on  this  interesting  question.  Mr.  Faulkner's  able  re- 
port the  author  deems  of  suiFicient  interest  to  his  rea- 
ders generally  to  insert  in  this  work.     It  follows : 

Report  of  Charles  James  Faulkner  relative  to  the 
houndanj  line  hetween  Virginia  and  Maryland, 

Martinsburg,  Nov.  6,  1832. 

Sir  :  In  execution  of  a  commission  addressed  to  me 
])y  your  excellency,  and  made  out  in  pursuance  of  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  state,  of 
the  20th  of  March  last,  I  have  directed  my  attention  to 
the  collectixjii  of  such  testimony  as  the  la])se  of  time 
and  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  have  enabled  me  to  pro- 
cure touching  "  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of  the 
western  boundary  of  Maiyland."  Tiie  division  line 
whicli  now  separates  the  two  states  on  the  west,  and 
which  has  heretofore  been  considered  as  fixed  by  posi- 
tive adjadication  and  long  acquiescence,  commences  at 
a  point  where  tlie  Fairfax  stone  is  planted,  at  the  head 
spring  of  the  Potomac  river,  and  runs  thence  due  north 
to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  This  is  the  boundary  i)y 
which  Virginia  has  held  for  near  a  century ;  it  is  the 
line  hj  which  she  held  in  1786.  when  the  compact 
made  by  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  commissioners  was 
solemnly  ratified  by  the  legislative  authorities  of  the  two 
states. 

An  efibrt  is  now  made  h\  the  general  assembly  of 
Maryland,  to  enlarge  her  territory  by  the  establishment 
of  a  different  division  line.  We  have  not  been  inform- 
ed which  fork  of  the  South  Brancli  she  Avill  elect  as  the 
new  boundary,  but  the  proposed  line  is  to  run  from  one 
of  the  forks  of  the  South  Branch  thence  due  north  to 
the  Pennsyh^ania  terminus.     It  is  needless  to  say  that 
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the  subrrtituliun  of  the  lattet  hue,  no  matter  at  which 
fork  it  may  commence,  would  caii^e  an  important  di- 
minution in  the  ah'eady  diminished  territorial  area  of 
this  state.  It  woidd  deprive  lis  of  large  portions  of 
the  comities  of  Hampshire,  Hardy,  Pendleton,  Ran- 
dolph and  Preston,  amounting  in  all  to  almost  half  a 
million  of  acres — a  section  of  the  commonwealth  which, 
from  the  quality  of  its  soil,  and  the  character  of  its  po- 
pulation, might  well  excite  the  cupidity  of  a  government 
resting  her  claims  upon  a  less  substantial  basis  than  a 
stale  and  groundless  pretension  of  more  than  a  centu- 
ry's antiquity.  Although  my  instructions  have  direct- 
ed my  attentio7i  more  })articularly  to  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  the  evidence  of  such  living  witnesses 
'•  as  might  ])c  able  to  testify  to  any  facts  or  circumstan- 
ces in  relation  to  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of  the 
western  boundary,"  I  have  consumed  l^ut  a  veryincon- 
sideral)le  portion  of  ray  time  in  an}^  labor  or  impiiry  of 
that  sort,  for  who  indeed,  now  living,  could  testify  to 
any  ''facts  or  circumstances"  which  occurred  nearly  a 
century  since  ?  And  if  such  individuals  were  now  liv- 
iug,  why  waste  time  in  taking  depositions  as  to  those 
'•facts,"  in  proof  of  which  the  most  ample  and  authen- 
tic testimony  was  taken  in  1 736,  as  the  basis  of  a  royal 
adjudication?  I  have  consequently  deemed  it  of  more 
im])ortance  to  prociu'e  the  original  documents  where  pos- 
sible, if  not,  authentic  copies  of  such  papers  as  would 
serve  to  exhibit  a  connected  view  of  the  origin,  progress 
and  (ermination  of  that  controversy  with  the  crow^n, 
wdiich  resulted,  after  the  most  accurate  and  laborious 
survej^s,  in  the  ascertainment  of  those  very  "facts  and 
circumstances"  which  are  now  sought  to  be  made  again 
the  subjects  of  discussion  and  inquiry.  In  this  pursuit 
I  have  succeeded  far  beyond  what  I  had  any  groimd 
for  anticipation  :  and  from  the  almost  forgotten  rubbish 
of  past  years,  have  been  enabled  to  draw  foith  docu- 
ments and  pa})crs  whose  inteiest  may  survive  the  occa- 
sion which  redeemed  them  from  destruction. 

To  enable  your  excellency  to  form  a  just  conception 
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of  the  wcisrht  and  iinportance  of  the  evitleiicc  herewitli 
accoinpaii3niig  this  report,  1  ].)eg  leave  to  submit  with  it 
a  succinct  statement  of  the  question  in  issue  l)etween  the 
governments  of  Virginia  and  Maiyland,  with  some  ob- 
servations shewing  the  relevancy  of  the  evidence  to  the 
question  thus  presented. 

Tlie  territor}^  of  Maryland  granted  l^y  Charles  I.  to 
lord  Baltimore  in  .Tune  1632,  was  described  in  the  grant 
as  "  that  region  boiuided  by  a  line  drawn  from  Wat- 
kins's  point  on  Chesapeake  bay  to  the  ocean  on  the  east; 
thence  to  that  part  of  the  estuary  of  DekiAvare  on  the 
north  which  lieth  under  the  40th  degree,  where  New- 
England  is  terminated  ;  thence  in  a  right  line  by  the 
degree  aforesaid,  fo  the  wcridian  of  the  fountain  of 
the  Potomac  ;  thence  following  its  course  by  its  fjulher 
]3ank  to  its  confluence."  (Marshall's  Life  of  Wash- 
ington^ vol.  1,  ch.  II.  pp.  78 — 81, 1^^  cditio?i.) 

It  is  plain  that  the  Avestern  boundar}^  of  this  grant 
was  the  meridian  of  the  fountain  of  the  Potomac,  frojii 
the  point  where  it  cut  the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude 
to  the  fountain  of  the  river  ;  and  that  the  extent  of  the 
grant  depended  wpoii  the  question,  Avhat  stream  was 
the  Potomac?  So  that  the  question  now  in  controversy- 
grows  immediate^  out  of  the  grant.  The  territory 
granted  to  lord  Baltimore  Avas  undoubtedly  Avithin  the 
chartered  limits  of  Virginia  :  {/See  1st  charter  of  Ajwil 
IGOG,  sec.  4,  and  the  2d  charter  of  May  1609,  sec.^; 
\st  Hen.  ^tat.  at  Large,  pp.  58 — 88.)  And  Marshall 
says  that  the  grant  "  Avas  the  first  example  of  the  dis- 
memberment of  a  colony,  and  the  creation  of  a  ncAV 
one  Avithin  its  limits,  by  the  mere  act  of  the  croAvn  ;" 
and  that  the  planters  of  Virginia  presented  a  petition 
against  it,  •'  wliich  Avas  heard  ])efore  the  privy  council 
(of  England)  in  July  1633,  Avhen  it  Avas  declared  that 
lord  Baltimore  should  retain  his  patent,  and  the  petition- 
ers their  remedy  at  kiAV.  To  this  remedy  they  never 
thought  proper  to  resort." 

Whether  there  be  any  record  of  this  proceeding  ex- 
tant, I  have  never  been  able  to  learn.    The  civil  war  in 
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England  broke  out  aljout  ten  years  after,  and  perhaps 
the  journals  of  the  proceedings  of  the  privy  council  were 
destroyed.  Subsequently  to  this,  we  are  informed  by 
Graham,  the  planters,  "  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  emi- 
nent lawyers  whom  they  consulted,  and  who  scrupled 
not  to  assure  them  that  the  ancient  patents  of  Virginia 
still  remained  in  force,  and  that  the  grant  of  Mary- 
land^  as  derogatory  to  theni^  was  utterly  void,  they 
presented  an  application  to  the  parliament,  complaining 
of  the  unjust  invasion  which  their  privileges  had  un- 
dergone." [Graham^  s  History,  vol.2,  J)' ^^')  I^^it 
as  the  parliaments  of  those  days  were  but  the  obsequi- 
ous ministers  of  the  crown,  that  application,  it  is  presu- 
med, likewise  shared  the  fate  of  their  former  petition  to 
the  privy  council. 

The  present  claim  of  Maryland,  then,  must  be  found- 
ed on  the  supposition  that  the  stream  which  ive  call  the 
Potomac  was  not ;  and  that  the  stream  now  called  the 
South  branch  of  the  Potomac,  was  in  fact  the  Potomac 
intended  in  the  grant  to  lord  Baltimore.  I  have  never 
been  informed  which  fork  of  the  South  branch  she 
claijns  as  the  Potomac  (for  there  is  a  North  and  a  South 
fork  of  the  South  branch)  ;  neither  have  I  been  able  to 
learn  what  is  the  evidence,  or  the  kind  of  evidence,  on 
which  she  relies  to  ascertain  that  the  stream  which  is 
now  called  the  South  branch  of  the  Potomac,  but  which 
at  the  date  of  the  grant  to  lord  Baltimore  was  not 
known  at  all,  and  Avhen  known,  known  for  many  years 
only  as  the  Wapi:tacomo,  Avas  the  Potomac  intended 
by  lord  Baltimore's  grant.  For  this  important  geo- 
graphical fact,  I  refer  to  the  numerous  early  maps  of 
the  chartered  Hmits  of  Virginia  and  Mar3dand,  some  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  public  libraries  of  Washing- 
ton and  Richmond. 

The  question,  which  stream  was  the  Potomac  ?  is 
simply  a  question  which  of  them,  if  either,  bore  the 
name.  The  name  is  matter  of  general  reputation.  If 
there  be  any  thing  which  depends  wholly  upon  general 
acceptation,  which  ought  and  must  be  settled  by  pre- 
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{3criptIon,  it  is  this  question,  which  of  these  rivers  was 
and  is  the  Potomac?  The  accompanying-  papers,  it  is 
beheved,  will  ascertain  this  fact  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  impartial  inquirer. 

In  the  twenty-first  year  of  Charles  II.  a  grant  was 
made  to  ioi'd  Hopton  and  others,  of  what  is  called  the 
Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,  which  was  sold  by  the  oth- 
er patentees  to  lord  Culpeper,  and  confirmed  to  him  by 
letters  patent  in  the  fourth  year  of  James  II.  This 
grant  carried  with  it,  nothing  but  th-e  right  of  soil  and 
the  incidents  of  ownership  ;  for  it  was  exp'essly  sub- 
jected to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  Virginia. 
Of  this  earlier  patent  I  believe  there  is  no  copy  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  original  charter  from  James  II.  to  lord 
Culpeper  accompanies  this  report,  marked  No.  1.  They 
are  both  recited  in  the  colonial  statute  of  1736.  (1  Rev. 
<Jode,  di.  89.)  The  tract  of  country  thereby  granted, 
was  "  all  that  entire  tract,  territory  and  parcel  of  land, 
lying  and  being  in  America,  and  bounded  hj  and  with- 
in the  heads  of  the  rivers  Tappahannock  alias  Rap- 
pahannock, and  Quiriough  alias  Potomac  rivers,  the 
course  of  the  said  rivers  as  they  are  commonly  called 
and  known  by  the  inhabitants,  and  description  of  their 
parts  and  Chesapeake  bay." 

As  early  as  1729,  in  consequence  of  the  eagerness 
with  \^'hick  lands  were  souoht  on  the  Potomac  and  its 
tributary  streams,  and  from  the  difficulties  growing  out 
of  conflicting  grants  from  lord  Fairfax  and  the  crown, 
the  boundaries  of  the  Northern  Neck  proprietary  be- 
came a  su])ject  which  attracted  deep  and  earnest  atten- 
tion. At  this  time  the  Potomac  had  been  but  little  ex- 
plored ;  and  altliough  the  stream  itself  above  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Shenandoah  was  known  as  the  Cohon- 
goroota,  or  Upper  Potomac,  it  had  never  been  made  the 
subject  of  any  very  accurate  surve3^s  and  examinations, 
nor  had  it  yet  been  settled,  by  any  competent  authority, 
which  of  its  several  tributaries  was  entitled  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  main  or  principal  branch  of  the  river.    It 
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became  importantj  therefore,  to  remove  all  further  doubt 
upon  that  question. 

In  June  1729,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  lords  commissioners 
of  trade  and  plantation  afiairs,  in  which  he  solicits  their 
attention  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  lord  pro])rietor's  char- 
ter, growing  out  of  the  fact  that  there  were  several 
streams  which  might  be  claimed  as  the  head  springs  of 
Potomac  river,  among  which  he  enumerates  the  She- 
nandoah, and  expresses  his  determination  "  to  refuse  the 
suspension  of  granting  of  patents,  until  tlie  case  sliould 
be  fairly  stated  and  determined  according  to  the  genuine 
construction  of  the  proprietor's  charter."  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  petition  to  the  king  in  council,  agreed  to  by 
the  house  of  burgesses  of  Virginia,  in  June  1730,  in 
which  it  is  set  forth,  among  other  matters  of  complaint, 
^'  that  the  head  springs  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Po- 
tomac are  not  yet  known  to  any  of  your  majesty's  sub- 
jects ;"  that  nmcli  inconvenience  had  resuhed  to  gran- 
tees therefrom,  and  praying  the  adoption  of  such  mea- 
sures as  might  lead  to  its  ascertainment  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties  interested.  Lord  Fairfax,  who,  by 
his  marriage  with  the  only  daughter  of  lord  Culpeper, 
had  now  succeeded  to  tlie  proprietary  ship  of  the  North- 
ern Neck,  feeling  it  likewise  due  to  his  grantees  to  have 
the  question  relieved  from  all  further  difficulty,  prefer- 
red his  petition  to  the  king  in  1733,  praying  that  his 
majesty  would  be  pleased  to  order  a  connnission  to  is- 
sue, for  running  out,  marking,  and  ascertaining  the 
bounds  of  his  patent,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  his  charter.  An  order  to  this  effect  was 
accordingly  directed  by  the  king  ;  and  three  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  on  l^chalf  of  the  crown,  and  the 
same  number  on  behalf  of  lord  Fairfax.  The  duty 
which  devolved  upon  them  was  to  ascertain,  by  actual 
examination  and  survey,  the  true  fountains  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock and  Potomac  rivers.  To  enable  them  more 
perfectly  to  discharge  the  important  trust  confided  to 
them,  tliey  were  authorized  to  summon  persons  before 
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them,  to  take  deposit  ions  and  aflidavits,  to  search  pa- 
pers, and  eniploy  surveyors,  chain-carriers,  ma  rivers, 
and  other  necessary  attendants.  The  ccnimissioners 
convened  in  Fredericksburg",  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, 17'3(3,  and  proceeded  to  discharge  their  duties,  by 
taking  depositions,  appointing  surveyors,  and  making 
every  needful  and  re({uisite  preparation  for  the  survey. 
They  connnenced  their  journey  of  observation  and  sur- 
vey on  the  12th  day  of  October,  1736,  and  finished  it 
on  the  14th  of  December,  of  the  same  year;  on  which 
day  they  discovered  what  they  marked  and  reported  to 
be  the  first  fountain  of  the  Potomac  river.  Separate 
reports  were  made  by  the  commissioners,  which  reports, 
with  all  the  accompanying  documents,  papers,  surveys, 
plans,  (fee.  were,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1738,  refer- 
red to  the  council  for  j)lantation  affairs.  That  board, 
after  hearing  counsel,  made  a  report  on  the  6th  day  of 
April,  1745,  in  which  they  state,  ''that  having  exam- 
ined into  the  several  reports,  returns,  plans,  and  oth- 
er papers  transmitted  to  them  by  the  commissioners 
ayjpointed  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  as  likewise  of  lord 
Fairfax,  and  having  been  attended  by  counsel  on  be- 
half of  your  majesty,  as  hkewise  of  lord  Fairfax,  and 
having  heard  all  that  they  had  to  offer  thereupon,  and 
the  question  being  concerning  that  boundary  which 
ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  first  head  or  spring  of  the 
river  Rappahannock  to  the  first  head  or  spring  of  the 
river  Potomac,  the  committee  do  agree  humbly  to  re- 
port to  your  majesty  as  their  opinion,  that  within  the 
words  and  meaning  of  the  letters  patent,  granted  by 
king  James  11.  bearing  date  the  27th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  the  said  boundary 
ought  to  begin  at  the  first  spring  of  the  South  branch 
of  the  river  Rap})ahannock,  and  that  the  said  bounda- 
ry be  from  thence  drawn  in  a  straiglit  line  north  west 
to  the  place  in  iJie  Allegany  tnountains  where  that 
part  of  the  Potomac  river,  which  is  noio  caUed  Co- 
horigoroota.  first  rises y  The  Cohongoroota  is  known 
to  be  the  stream  which  the  Maryland  writers  term  the 
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North  hranrh  of  the  Potomac,  Ijut  which  i:?  rccog'ni- 
zed  in  Virgiiiin,  and  dcsciibed  on  all  the  maps  and  sur- 
veys Avliich  I  have  ever  yet  seen,  as  the  Potomac  rivers 
from  its  first  fountain,  where  tlie  Fairfax  stone  is  loca- 
ted, to  its  confluence  with  the  Shenandoah  ;  there  be- 
ing, properly  speaking,  no  such  stream  as  the  North 
branch  of  the  Potomac.  This  report  of  the  council  for 
plantation  aflairs  was  submitted  to  the  king  in  council 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1745,  and  fully  confirmed  by 
him,  and  a  further  order  made,  directing  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  run  and  mark  the  dividing 
line  agreeably  to  his  decision  thus  made.  Commission- 
ers were  accordingly  appointed,  w^ho,  having  provided 
themselves  wath  surveyors,  chain-carriers,  markers,  <fec. 
commenced  their  journey  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1746.  On  the  17th  of  Octol)er,  they  planted  the  Fair-, 
fax  stone  at  the  spot  which  had  been  described  and 
marked  by  the  preceding  commissioners  as  the  true 
head  spring  of  the  Potomac  river,  and  which  has  con^ 
tinned  to  be  regarded,  from  that  period  to  the  present 
time,  as  the  southern  point  of  the  western  boundary  be- 
tween Mar^^land  and  Virginia.  A  joint  report  of  these 
proceedings  was  made  by  the  commissioners  to  the 
king,  accompanied  with  their  field  notes  ;  which  report 
was  received  and  ordered  to  be  filed  away  among  the 
records  of  his  majesty's  privy  council.  Thus  termina- 
ted, after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  a  proceeding,  which 
had  for  its  object,  among  other  matters,  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  first  foiuitain  of  the  Potomac  river  ^  and 
wdiich  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  that  '-fact"  by  a 
tribunal  of  competent  jurisdiction.  This  decision  has 
now  been  acquiesced  in  for  near  a  century;  and  all  to- 
pographical description  and  sketches  of  the  country 
have  been  made  to  conform  to  it.  I  say  acquiesced  i?i, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  varying,  fluctuating  le- 
gislation of  Marjdctnd  upon  the  subject,  at  one  session 
of  her  general  assembly  rtcognizing  tlie  line  as  noAV 
established,  {see  compact  of  1785,  /Session  Acts  of 
1803,  1818,  and  others,)  at  another  authorizing  tho 
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appointment  of  comniissioners  to  adjust  the  bonndaiy, 
as  a  grave  resistance  of  its  conclusiveness,  or  sucli  a 
continual  claim^  as  under  the  usages  of  international 
law  would  bar  an  application  of  the  principles  of  nsu- 
capt ion  cind  prescription.  (iSec  Vattcl^j).2'Dl.  Gro- 
tius,  lib.  2,  cap.  4.      Wolfius.  Jus.  Nat*  par.  3.) 

Jurisdiction  in  all  cases  relating  to  boundaries  be- 
tween provinces,  the  dominion  and  proprietary  govern- 
ment, is  by  the  common  law  of  England  exclusively 
vested  in  the  king'  and  conncil.  (1  Ves.  sen.  ]).  447.) 
And  notwitlistanding  it  may  be  a  question  of  boundary 
between  the  crown  and  a  lord  proprietor  of  a  province, 
(such  as  that  between  lord  Fairfax  and  the  crown,)  the 
king  is  the  only  judge,  and  is  presumed  to  act  witli  en- 
tire impartiality  and  justice  in  reference  to  all  persons 
concerned,  as  well  those  who  are  parties  to  the  proceed- 
ing before  him,  as  others  not  parties  who  may  yet  be 
interested  in  the  adjustment.  ( Vesei/,  ib.)  Such  is 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  English  constitution  ; 
and  although  it  may  not  accord  precisely  with  our  im- 
proved conceptions  of  juridical  practice,  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  law  which  must  now  govern  and  control  the  le- 
gal aspect  of  the  present  territorial  dispute  between  Yir- 
ginia  and  Maryland. 

It  does  not  appear  by  the  accompanying  papers,  that 
Charles  lord  Baltimore,  the  then  proprietor  of  Maryland, 
deputed  an  agent  to  attend  npo?i  his  part  in  the  ex- 
aniination  and  survey  of  the  Potomac  river.  It  is 
possible  he  conceived  his  interests  sufficiently  protected 
in  the  aspect  which  the  controversy  had  then  assumed 
between  lord  Fairfax  and  the  crown.  Certain  it  is,  that 
it  nowhere  appears  that  he  ever  considered  himself  ag- 
grieved by  the  result  of  that  adjustment.  That  his  go- 
vernment was  fully  apprised  of  what  was  in  progress, 
can  scarcely  admit  of  a  rational  doubt.  For  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  a  controversy  so  deeply  affect- 
ing not  only  the  interests  of  lord  Baltimore,  but  all  who 
were  concerned  in  the  purchase  of  land  in  that  section 
of  the  country^  and  conducted  with  so  much  solemnity 
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and  notoriety,  could  have  extended  tliroug^h  a  period  of 
sixteen  years  without  attracting  the  attention  ot"  tlie  go- 
vernment of  ]Vrar3land — a  government  ever  jealou.Sj 
because  ever  doul)trid  of  tlie  original  tenure  by  which 
her  charter  was  held.  But  had  lord  Baltimore  even 
considered  himself  aggrieved  l)y  the  result  of  that  set- 
tlement, it  is  difficult  now  to  conceive  upon  wliat  ground 
lie  would  have  excepted  to  its  justice,  or  questioned  its 
validity.  Coidd  he  have  said  that  tlie  bifonnal'wn 
upon  which  the  decision  was  founded  was  imperfect  l 
Or  that  the  proceedings  of  the  connnissioners  were  cha- 
racterized ])y  haste,  favoritism  or  fraud?  This,  the 
proceedings  of  that  board,  still  preserved,  would  contra- 
dict. For  never  was  there  an  examination  conducted 
with  more  delil^eration,  prosecuted  witli  more  labor,  or 
scrutinized  with  a  more  jealous  and  anxious  vigilance. 
Could  he  have  shewn  that  some  other  stream  ought  to 
have  been  fixed  upon  as  the  true  head  spring  of  the  Po- 
tomac ?  This,  it  is  believed,  is  impossible  ;  for  although 
it  may  be  tme  that  the  South  branch  is  a  longer  stream, 
it  nevertlieless  wants  those  more  important  characteris- 
tics which  were  then  considered  by  the  commissioners, 
and  have  been  subsequently  regarded  by  esteemed  geo- 
graphers as  essential  in  distinguishing  a  tributary  from 
the  main  branch  of  a  river.  [See  Plint's  Geograpliy^ 
vol.  2,  J).  88.)  Lastly,  would  he  have  questioned  the 
authority  of  the  crown  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  lord 
Fairfax's  charter,  without  liavi ng  previously  made  liim 
a  "pavty  to  the  proceeding  ?  1  have  before  shewJi  the 
futility  of  such  an  idea.  Besides,  this  would  have  l)een 
at  once  to  question  the  authority  under  whicli  he  held 
his  own  grant ;  for  Baltimore  held  by  virtue  of  an  arbi- 
trary act  of  the  second  Charles.  His  grant  was  mani- 
festly made  in  violation  of  the  chartered  rights  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  carried  into  eflect  not  only  v^^ithout  the  ac- 
quiescence, but  against  the  solemn  and  repeated  remon- 
strances of  lier  government.  Was  Virginia  consulted 
in  the  "dismemberment"  of  her  territory?  W^as  she 
made  a  party  to  that  proceeding,  by  which,  "for  the  first 
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time  in  colonial  history,  one  new  province  was  created 
within  the  chartered  limits  of  another  by  tlie  mere  act 
of  the  crown?"  But  the  fact  is,  that  Charles  lord  Bal- 
timore, ivho  lived  f 07^  six  years  after  the  adjastmcnt  of 
this  question,  never  did  contest  the  propriety  of  the 
boundary  as  settled  by  the  commissioners,  but  from  aH 
that  remains  of  his  views  and  proceedings,  fully  acqui- 
esced in  its  accuracy  and  justice,  {See  treaty  with  the 
tSia:  Nations  of  Indians^  at  Lancaster^  in  June  1744.) 

The  first  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  boun- 
dary 9,3  established,  which  the  researches  of  the  Mary- 
land writers  have  enabled  them  to  exhibit,  are  certain 
instructions  from  Frederick  lord  Baltimore  (successor  of 
Charles)  to  Governor  Sharpe,  which  were  presented  by 
the  latter  to  his  council  in  August  1753.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  those  instructions,  but  a 
recent  historian  of  Maryland,  and  an  ingenious  advo- 
cate of  her  present  claim,  referring  to  them,  says,  "  His 
instructions  were  predicated  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  survey  might  possibly  have  been  made  ivith  the 
knoivledge  and  concarrence  of  his  ^predecessor^  and 
hence  he  denies  the  poiver  of  the  latter  to  enter  into 
any  arrangetnent  as  to  the  houndaries^  which  could 
extend  beyond  his  life  estate,  or  conclude  those  in  re- 
mainder." {M^Maho7is  History  of  Maryland,  y;.  53.) 

What  were  the  precise  limitations  of  those  convey- 
ances made  b}^  the  proprietors  of  Maryland,  and  under 
which  Frederick  lord  Baltimore  denies  the  power  of  his 
predecessor  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  as  to  the  boun- 
daries, which  could  extend  beyond  his  life  estate,  I  am 
unable  to  say — my  utmost  researches  having  failed  to 
furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  them — but  they  were  so  far 
satisfactor}'^  to  his  lordship's  legal  conceptions,  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  resist  even  the  execution  of  a  decree  pro- 
nounced by  lord  Hardwicke,  in  1750,  (1  Ves.  sen.  pp. 
444-46)  upon  a  written  compact  as  to  boundaries,  which 
had  been  executed  b)'  his  predecessor  and  the  Penns,  in 
1732.  To  enforce  submission  to  that  decree,  the  Penns 
filed  a  bill  of  reviver  in  1754,  and  after  an  inefiectual 

14 
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Struggle  of  six  years,  lord  Baltimore  was  compelled  with 
a  bad  grace  to  submit,  and  abide  by  the  aiTangement  as 
to  the  boundaries  which  had  been  made  by  his  prede- 
cessor. To  this  circumstance,  in  all  probability,  was 
lord  Fairfax  indebted  for  his  exemption  from  the  further 
demands  of  the  proprietor  of  Maryland.  For  lord  Fred- 
erick, no  ways  averse  to  litigation,  had  by  this  time 
doubtless  become  satisfied  that  the  poicer  of  his  prede- 
cessor did  extend  beyoiitl  his  life  estate,  and  might  even 
conclude  those  in  retnainder.  Be  that  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, certain  it  is  that  the  records  of  Maryland  are  silent 
upon  the  subject  of  this  pretension,  from  September 
1753,  until  ten  years  subsequent  to  the  compact  between 
Virginia  and  Maryland  in  1785. 

An  opinion  prevails  among  some  of  our  most  distin- 
guished jurists,  resting  solely  upon  traditionary  infor- 
mation; that  al30ut  1761,  Frederi€k  lord  Baltimore  prc:- 
sented  a  petition  to  the  king  and  council,  praying  a  re- 
vision of  the  adjustment  made  in  1745,  which  petition 
was  rejected,  or  after  a  short  time  abandoned,  as  hope- 
less.  If  there  ever  was  such  a  proceedingj  I  can  find 
nothing  concerning  it  in  the  archives  of  Virginia. 

Be  that  as  it  ma}^,  it  is  certain  that  ever  since  1745 
lord  Fairfax  claimed  and  held,  and  the  commonwealth 
of  Virginia  constantly  to  this  day  has  claimed  and  held 
by  the  Cohong'oroota,  that  is  by  the  northern  branch,  as 
the  Potomac ;  and  whatever  lord  Baltimore  or  his  heirs, 
and  the  state  of  Mar  viand  may  have  claimed^  she  has 
held  by  the  same  boundary.  There  was  no  reason  why 
lord  Fairfax,  being  in  actual  ix)ssession,  should  have 
controverted  the  claim  of  lord  Baltimore,  or  Maryland. 
If  lord  Baltimore  or  Maryland,  ever  controverted  tire 
boundary,  the  question  must,  and  either  has  been  deci- 
ded against  tliem,  or  it  must  have  been  abandoned  as 
hopeless.  If  they  never  controverted  it,  the  omission  to 
<\o  so,  can  only  be  accounted  for,  upon  the  supposition 
that  they  knew  it  to  be  hopeless.  If  Maryland  ever  as- 
serted the  claim — seriously  asserted  it  I  mean — it  must 
have  been  before  the  revolution,  or  at  least  during  it. 
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wlien  we  all  know,  she  was  jealoiis  enough  of  the  ex- 
tended territory  of  Virginia.  The  clai?ji  must  have 
had  its  origin  before  the  compact  betiveen  the  tioo 
states y  of  March  1785,  {See  1  Rev.  Code,  oA.  18.)  We 
then  held  by  the  sanie  boundary  by  which  we  now  hold; 
we  held  to  what  we  ealled  and  now  call  the  Potomac  ; 
she  then  held  to  ^v^hat  ice  -call  the  Potomac.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  doubt  that  this  is  the  Potomac  recognized  by  the 
comjjact  7  That  compact  is  now  47  years  old. 

I  have  diligently  inquired  whether,  as  the  Potomac 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Shenandoah  v/as  called  the 
Cohongoroota,  the  stream  now  called  the  South  branch 
ef  the  Potomac  ^ver  had  any  peculiar  name,  indepen- 
(^tently  of  its  'relation  to  the  Potomac — I  mea-K  of  course 
any  peculiar  name,  known  -to  and  established  a-mon^ 
the  English  settlers— for  it  is  well  known  it  bore  the  In- 
dian name  of  Wappaconw.  I  never  could  learn  that  k 
was  known  by  any  oth^r  name,  but  that  v/hich  it  yet 
bears,  the  South  branch  of  the  Potomac.  Now  that 
very  name  of  itself  sufficiently  c\  inces,  that  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  tributary  stream  of  another  river,  and  that 
river  the  Potoma-c;  and  that  the  river  of  which  the 
South  "branch  was  the  tributary,  was  regarded  as  the 
main  stream. 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  concede  that  the  decision  of 
the  king  in  council  was  not  absolutely  conclusive  of  the 
present  question  ;  let  us  concede  that  the  long  acquies- 
cence of  Maryland  ii^  that  adjustment  has  not  preclu- 
ded a  fiu"ther  disciission  of  its  merits  ;  let  us  even  sup- 
pose the  compact  of  1785  thrown  out  of  view,  with 
all  the  siibsequent  recognitions  of  the  present  boundary 
by  the  legislative  acts  of  that  state,  and  tlie  question 
between  the  two  streams  now  for  the  first  time  present- 
ed as  an  original  question  of  preference  ; — what  are  the 
facts  upon  which  Maryland  would  rely  to  shov/  that 
any  other  stream,  than  the  one  wow  bearing  the  name; 
is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  branch  of  the  Po- 
tomac ?  It  were  idle  to  say,  that  the  South  branch  is 
the  Potoriiac  because  the  South  branch  is  a  longer  or 
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even  larger  stream  than  the  North  branch  whicli  Virgi- 
ginia  claims  to  hold  by.  According  to  that  sort  of  rea- 
soning, the  Missouri,  above  its  confluence  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi, is  the  Mississippi,  being  beyond  comparison  the 
longer  and  larger  stream.  The  claim  of  the  South 
branch,  then,  would  rest  solely  upon  its  greater  length. 
In  opposition  to  this,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Colion- 
goroota  is  more  frequently  navigable — that  it  has  a  lar- 
ger volume  of  water — that  the  valley  of  the  JSouth 
branch  is,  hi  the  grand  scale  of  conformation,  secon- 
dary to  that  of  the  Potomac — that  the  iSouth  branch 
has  not  the  general  direction  of  that  river,  which  it 
joins  nearly  at  right  angles — that  the  vcdley  of  the 
Potomac  is  ivider  than  that  of  the  South  branch,  as 
is  also  the  river  broader  than  the  other.  And  lastly, 
that  the  course  of  the  river  and  the  direction  of  the  val- 
ley are  the  same  above  and  below  the  junction  of  the 
South  branch.  [See  letters  accomjuinying  this  re- 
port,  No.  26.)  These  considerations  have  been  deem- 
ed sufficient  to  establish  the  title  of  "  the  father  of  wa- 
ters," to  the  name  which  he  has  so  long  borne.  (See 
History  and  Geography  of  Western  States,  vol.  2, 
Missouri.)  And  as  they  exist  in  an  equal  extent,  so 
should  they  equally  confirm  the  pre-eminence  which 
the  Cohongoroota  has  now  for  near  a  century  so  proud- 
ly and  peacefully  enjoyed. 

The  claim  of  Maryland  to  the  territory  in  question, 
is  by  no  means  so  reasonable  as  the  claim  of  the  great 
Frederick  of  Prussia  to  Silesia,  which  that  prince  as- 
serted and  maintained;  but  which  he  tells  us  himself  he 
never  would  have  thought  of  asserting,  if  his  father 
had  not  left  him  an  overflowing  treasury  and  a  power- 
ful army. 

With' this  brief  historical  retrospect,  presented  as  ex- 
planatory of  the  accompanying  testimony,  I  w^ill  now 
lay  before  your  excellency,  in  chronological  order,  a  hst 
of  the  documents  and  papers  referred  to  in  my  prece- 
ding observations. 

No.  1.  Is  the  original  grant  from  king  James  II.  to 
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Thomas  lord  Culpeperj  made  on  the  27th  September, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign. 

No.  2.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  major  Gooch,  lieutenant 
governor  of  Virginia,  to  the  lords  commissioners  for 
trade  and  plantations,  dated  at  Williamsburg,  June  29, 
1729. 

No.  3.  Petition  to  the  king  in  council,  in  relation  to 
the  Northern  Neck  grants  and  their  boundaries,  agreed 
to  by  the  house  of  burgesses,  June  30th,  1730. 

No.  4.  The  petition  of  Thomas  lord  Fairfax,  to  his 
majesty  in  council,  preferred  in  1733,  setting  forth  his 
grants  from  the  crown,  and  that  there  had  been  divers 
disputes  between  the  governor  and  council  in  Virginia 
and  the  petitioner,  and  his  agent  Robert  Carter,  Esq. 
touching  the  boundaries  of  the  petitioner's  said  tract  of 
land,  and  praying  that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
order  a  commission  to  issue  for  running  out,  marking 
and  ascertaining  the  bounds  of  the  petitioner's  said  tract 
of  land. 

No.  5.  A  copy  of  an  order  of  his  majesty  in  his  privy 
covmcil,  bearing  date  29th  of  November  1733,  directing 
William  Gooch,  Esq.  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia, 
to  appoint  three  or  more  commissioners,  (not  exceeding 
five)  who  in  conjunction  with  a  like  number  to  be  named 
and  deputed  by  the  said  lord  Fairfax,  are  to  survey  and 
settle  the  marks  and  ]:>oundaries  of  the  said  district  of 
land,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  patent  under  w  hich 
the  lord  Fairfax  claims. 

No.  6.  Copy  of  the  commission  from  lieutenant-go- 
vernor Gooch  to  WiUia?n  Bi/rd  of  Westover,  John  Ro- 
hinson  of  Piscatawa}^,  and  John  Grymes  of  Brandon, 
appointing  them  commissioners  on  behalf  of  his  ma- 
jesty, with  fidl  poAver,  authorit}^,  (fee.  (fee. 

[I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  a  copy  of  the  com- 
mission of  lord  Fairfax  to  his  commissioners — they 
were  Williafn  Beverly  ^  William  Fairfax  and  Charles 
Carter.  It  appears  by  the  accompanying  report  of 
their  proceedings,  that  "his  lordship's  commissioners 
dehvered  to  the  king's  commissioners  an  attested  conv 

]  V' 
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of  their  commission,*'  which  having  heen  fomid  Upon 
examination  more  restricted  in  its  autliority  tlian  that 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  croAvn,  gave  rise  to  some 
httle  difficulty  vrhicli  was  su])sequently  adjusted.] 

No.  7.  Copy  of  the  instructions  on  hehalf  of  the 
right  honoj-abic  lord  Fairfax,  to  his  commissioners. 

No.  S.  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  and  the 
right  honorable  Thomas  lord  L'airfax,  from  their  first 
meeting  at  Fredericksburg,  Septcml^er  25th,  1736. 

No,  9.  Original  correspondence  between  the  commis- 
sioners during  the  years  1730  and  1737,  in  reference  to 
the  examination  and  survey  of  the  Potomac  river. 

No.  10.  The  original  field  notes  of  the  survey  of  the 
Potomac  river,  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah  to 
the  head  spring  of  said  Potomac  river,  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Win  slow. 

No.  11.  The  original  plat  of  the  survey  of  the  Poto- 
mac river. 

No.  12.  Orig^inal  letter  from  John  Savao'c.  one  of  the 
surveyors,  dated  January  17, 1737,  stating  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  commissioners  had  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Gohongoroota  over  the  Wcippacomo,  as  the  main 
branch  of  the  Potomac.  The  former,  he  says,  is  both 
wider  and  deeper  than  the  latter. 

No.  13.  Letter  from  Charles  Carter,  Esq.  dated  .Jan- 
uary 20,  1737,  exhibiting  the  result  of  a  comparative 
examination  of  the  North  and  South  branches  of  the 
Potomac.  The  North  branch  at  its  mouth,  he  savs,  is 
twenty-three  poles  -wide,  the  South  branch  sixteen,  (fee. 

No.  14.  A  printed  map  of  the  Northern  Neck  of  Vir- 
ginia, situate  betwixt  the  rivers  Potomac  and  llappahan- 
nock,  drawn  in  the  vcar  1737,  bv  William  Mayo,  one  of 
the  kinjr's  survevors,  accordino-  to  his  actual  survey  in 
the  preceding  year. 

No.  15.  A  printed  map  of  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
Rappahannock  and  Potomac,  in  Virginia,  as  surveyed 
according  to  order  in  1736  and  1737,  (supposed  to  be 
by  lord  Fairfax's  surveyor-.) 
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No.  16.  A  copy  of  a  separate  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  on  behalf  of  the  crown.  [I  have  met 
with  no  copy  of  the  separate  report  of  lord  Fairfax's 
commissioners.] 

No.  17.  Copy  of  lord  Fairfax's  observations  upon  and 
exceptions  to  the  report  of  the  conuiiissioners  of  the 
crown. 

No.  18.  Copy  of  the  report  and  opinion  of  the  right 
honorable  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  council  for  plan- 
tation affairs,  dated  6th  April,  1745. 

No.  19.  The  decision  of  his  majesty  in  council,  made 
on  the  11th  April,  1745,  confirming  the  report  of  the 
council  for  plantation  affairs,  and  further  ordering  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia  to  nominate  three  or 
more  persons  (not  exceeding  five),  who,  in  conjunction 
with  a  like  number  to  be  named  and  deputed  by  lord 
Fairfax,  are  to  run  and  mark  out  the  boundary  and  di- 
viding line,  according  to  his  decision  thus  made. 

No.  20.  The  original  commission  from  Thomas  lord 
Fairfax  to  the  honoral^le  Wm.  Fairfax,  Charles  Carter 
and  Wm.  Beverly,  Esqrs.,  dated  11th  June,  1745. 

[Col.  Joshua  Fry,  Col.  Lunsford  Lomax,  and  Maj. 
Peter  Hedgeman,  were  appointed  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  crown.] 

No.  21.  Original  agreement  entered  into  by  the  com- 
missioners, preparatory  to  their  examination  of  the  Po- 
tomac river. 

No.  22.  The  original  journal  of  the  journey  of  the 
commissioners,  surveyors,  &c.  from  the  head  spring  of 
the  Rappahannock  to  the  head  spring  of  the  Potomac, 
in  1746.  [This  is  a  curious  and  valuable  document, 
and  gives  the  only  authentic  narrative  now  extant  of 
the  planting  of  the  Fairfax  stone.] 

No.  23.  The  joint  report  of  the  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed as  w^ell  on  the  part  of  the  crown  as  of  lord  Fair- 
fax, in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  order  of  11th  April, 
1745. 

No.  24,  A  manuscript  map  of  the  head  spring  of  the 

14t 
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Potomac  river,  executed  bv  Col.  Geoiore  IMercer  of  the 
regiment  commanded  in  1756  by  Gen.  Washington. 

No.  2.5.  Copy  of  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Maryland,  passed  February  19th,  1819,  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  on  the  part  of  that  state, 
to  meet  such  commissioners  as  may  be  appointed  for  the 
same  jiurpose  by  the  commonv\'ealth  of  Virginia,  to  set- 
tle and  adjust,  by  mutual  compact  between  the  two  go- 
vernments, the  western  limits  of  that  state  and  the  com- 
monwealtli  of  Virginia,  to  commence  at  the  most  west- 
ern source  of  the  North  branch  of  the  Potomac  rivers 
and  to  run  a  due  north  course  thence  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania  line. 

No.  26.  Letters  from  intelligent  and  well  informed 
individuals,  residing  in  the  country  w^atered  by  the  Po- 
tomac and  its  branches,  addressed  to  the  undersigned, 
stating  important  geographical  facts  bearing  upon  the 
present  controversy. 

There  are  other  papers  in  my  possession,  not  listed 
nor  referrible  to  any  particular  head,  yet  growing  out  of 
and  illustrating  the  controversy  between  lord  Fairfax 
and  the  croA\'n  :  these  are  also  herewith  transmitted. 

There  are  other  documents  again  not  at  all  connected 
with  my  present  duties,  v\'hich  cliance  has  thrown  in 
my  Avay,  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  archives  of  the 
state.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  original  ^^j)la?i  of  the 
line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  which 
was  run  in  the  year  1728,  in  the  spring  and  fall, 
from  the  sea  to  Peter^s  creek ^  by  the  Hon.  Williafn 
Byrd,  Wm.  Dandridge  and  Richard  FitzwilliamSy 
Esqrs.  co??imissio?iers,  and  Mr.  Alex^r  Irvine  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Mayo,  surveyors — and  from  Peter'' s  creek 
to  jStecp  rock  creek,  was  continued  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  1749,  by  Joshua  Fh'y  and  Peter  Jefferson.'''' 
Such  documents,  should  it  accord  with  the  views  of  your 
excellency,  might  be  deposited  with  '"the  Virginia  His- 
torical and  Philosophical  Society,"  an  institution  of  re- 
cent origin,  yet  founded  upon  the  most  expanded  views 
of  public  utility,  and  w^hich  is  peeking  l^y  its  patriotic 
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appeals  to  individual  liberality,  to  wrest  from  the  ravages 
of  time  the  fast  perishing  records  and  memorials  of  our 
early  history  and  institutions. 

With  sentiments  of  regard,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  JAS.  FAULKNER. 
To  John  Floyd,  Esq.  Governor  of   Virginia, 

After  perusing  this  masterly  exposition,  the  reader 
will  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  Maryland 
can  rest  her  claims  to  the  territory  in  question,  and  what 
authorities  she  can  adduce  to  support  them.  The  con- 
troversy is  still  pending,  and,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner, Col.  John  B.  D.  Smith  of  Frederick,  and  John  S. 
Gallaher,  Esq.  of  Jefferson,  have  been  appointed  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  Virginia. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

Laying  off  the  counties. 

The  two  counties  of  Frederick  and  Augusta  were 
laid  off  at  the  same  session  of  the  colonial  legislature, 
in  the  year  1738,  and  included  all  the  vast  region  oif 
country  west  of  the  Blue  ridge.  Previous  to  that  time 
the  county  of  Orange  included  all  the  territory  west  of 
the  mountains.  Orange  was  taken  from  Spotsylvania 
in  the  year  1734,  Spotsylvania  having  previously  cross- 
ed the  Blue  ridge,  and  took  in  a  consideiable  part  of 
what  is  now  the  county  of  Page.  Pievious  to  laying 
off  the  county  of  Orange,  the  territory  west  of  the  Blue 
ridge,  except  the  small  part  which  lay  in  Spots3'lvania, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  included  in  any  county. 
Spotsylvania  Avas  laid  off  in  the  year  Vi'^O  :  the  act  for 
V-. !  'ch  is  worded  as  follows  : 
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'•Preamble.  That  the  frontiers  towards  the  high 
mountains  are  exposed  to  danger  from  the  Indians,  and 
the  late  settlements  of  the  French  to  the  westward  of 
the  said  moimtains :  Enacted,  Spotsylvania  county 
bounds  upon  Snow  creek  up  to  the  mill :  thence  by  a 
south  west  line  to  the  river  North  Anna ;  thence  up  the 
said  river  as  far  as  convenient,  and  thence  by  a  line  to 
be  run  over  the  high  mountains  to  the  river  on  the  north 
west  side  thereof, ""  so  as  to  include  the  northern  passage 
through  the  said  mountains  ;  thence  down  the  said  ri- 
ver until  it  comes  against  the  head  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock; thence  by  a  line  to  the  head  of  Rappahannock 
river  ;  and  down  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  Snow  creek  ; 
Avhich  tract  of  land,  from  the  firet  of  May  1721.  shall 
become  a  county,  by  the  name  of  Spotsylvania  county." 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  little  more  than  one  hundred 
5^ears  ago  Spotsylvania  was  a  frontier  county,  and  that 
the  vast  region  Avest  of  the  Blue  ridge,  with  its  milHon.s 
of  people,  has  been  settled  and  improved  from  an  entire 
wilderness.  The  country  for  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  west  has  been  within  this  short  period  res- 
cued from  a  state  of  natural  barbarism,  and  is  now  the 
seat  of  the  line  arts  and  sciences,  of  countless  millions 
of  wealth,  and  the  al^ode  of  freedom,  both  religious  and 
political.  Judging  from  the  past,  wha,t  an  immense 
prospect  opens  itself  to  our  ^iew  for  the  future.  With- 
in the  last  half  century,  oiu'  valley  has  poured  out  thou- 
sands of  emigrants,  who  have  contributed  towards  peo- 
pling the  C'arolinas,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  other  regions  south  and  west,  and  migrations 
still  continue. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Frederick  county  was 
laid  off  in  the  year  1738.  The  first  court  of  justice 
held  in  the  county  was  in  the  vear  1743.  This  delav, 
it  is  presumable,  arose  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  num- 
h^x  of  magistrates  to  form  a  quorum  for  the  legal  trans- 
action of  business.  The  first  court  was  composed  of 
the  followinsr  justices,  to  wit:  Morgan  Moro-an.  DaAid 

*  South  fork  of  the  Shenandoah. 
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Vance,  Marqviis  Calmes,  Thomas  Rutheiford,  William 
M'Mahon,  Meredith  Helm,  George  Iloge  and  John 
White.  James  Wood,  clerk.  This  court  sat  the  first 
time,  on  Friday  11th  day  of  November,  1743.  At  this 
term  of  the  court  is  to  be  found  on  record  the  following 
entry  :  '-  Ordered,  that  the  sherif  of  this  county  build 
a  twelve  foot  square  log  house,  logged  above  and  below, 
to  secure  his  prisoners,  he  agreeing  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  shall  be  allowed  him  for  such  building  by  two  of 
the  court,  and  he  not  to  be  answerable  for  escapes." 
This  was  the  first  jail  erected  in  the  county  of  Fiederick. 

The  county  of  Hampshire  was  the  next  laid  off,  and 
was  taken  from  Frederick  and  Augusta.  This  was  done 
in  the  3'^ear  1753.  The  first  court  held  in  this  county 
was  in  December,  1757.  Thomas  B.  Martin,  James 
Simpson,  William  Miller,  Solomon  Hedges  and  Nathan- 
iel Kuykendall,  justices,  composed  the  court,  and  Ga- 
briel Jones  the  clerk. 

Berkeley  and  Dunmore  were  taken  from  Frederick 
in  the  year  1772.  In  October,  1777,  the  legislature  al- 
tered the  name  of  Dunmore  county  to  Shenandoah.  It 
does  not  appear,  from  the  language  of  the  law,  for  what 
particular  reasons  this  alteration  was  made.  It  had  been 
named  after  and  in  honor  of  lord  Dunmore,  the  then 
governor  under  the  royal  government.  But  his  lordship 
took  a  most  decidedly  active  part  in  opposition  to  the 
American  revolution;  and  in  order  to  have  the  liberty 
of  wearing  his  head,  took  shelter  on  board  of  a  British 
armed  vessel.  His  conduct  is  pretty  fully  related  in  Mr. 
Jacob's  account  of  Dunmore's  war,  given  in  the  prece- 
ding pages;  and  it  was  doubtless  owing  to  this  cause 
that  the  name  of  Dunmore  county  was  altered  to  that 
of  Shenandoah. 

In  the  year  1769,  Botetourt  county  was  taken  from 
Augusta.  In  the  act.  is  to  be  found  the  fjllowing  clause : 
"And  whereas  the  people  situated  on  the  Mississippi,  in 
the  said  county  of  Botetourt,  will  be  very  remote  from 
the  court  house,  and  must  necessarily  become  a  separate 
county,  as  soon  as  their  numbers  are  sufficient,  which 
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probably  will  happen  in  a  short  time ;  Be  it  therefore  en- 
acted, by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  said  county  of  Botetourt,  which  lies  on 
the  said  waters,  shall  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
any  levies  to  be  laid  by  the  said  county  court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  court  house  and  prison  for  the  said 
county."  Thus  it  appears  that  Virginia,  at  that  period, 
claimed  the  jurisdiction  and  territory  of  that  vast  region 
of  country  westward  to  the  Mississippi. 

In  1772  the  county  of  Fincastle  was  taken  from  Bo- 
tetourt; and  in  1776  Fincastle  was  divided  into  the 
counties  of  Kentuck}^,  Washington  and  Montgomery, 
and  the  name  of  Fincastle  became  extinct. 

In  the  year  1777  Rockljridge  county  was  taken  from 
Augusta  and  Botetourt.  Rockingham  county,  the  same 
year,  was  taken  from  Augusta,  and  Greenbrier  from 
Augusta  and  Botetourt.  The  years  1776  and  1777 
were  remarkable  for  the  many  divisions  of  the  w^estern 
counties.  West  Augusta,  in  the  year  1775,  by  the  con- 
vention assembled  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  plan 
for  resisting  the  oppressions  of  the  mother  country, 
among  other  proceedings  determined,  that  "the  land- 
holders of  the  district  of  West  Augusta  shall  be  consi- 
dered as  a  distinct  count}^,  and  have  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing two  delegates  to  represent  them  in  general  conven- 
tion  as  aforesaid." 

This  is  the  first  account  which  the  author  has  been 
able  to  find  in  our  ancient  statutes  in  relation  to  West 
Augusta  as  a  separate  district  or  county.  In  fact,  it  does 
not  appear  that  we  ever  had  a  county  legally  established 
by  this  name.  It  is  presumable  that  it  acquired  the 
name  by  general  usage,  from  its  remote  and  western  lo- 
cality from  the  seat  of  justice.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  district  of  West  Augusta  never  had  its 
bounds  laid  off  and  defined  until  the  month  of  October 
1776,  when  it  was  divided  into  three  distinct  counties, 
viz.  Ohio,  Yohogania  and  Monongalia.  By  the  ex- 
tension of  the  western  boundary  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Yirginia,  the  greater  part  of  the  county  Yohogania 
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falling  within  th>e  limits  of  Penns}  1\  ania,  the  residue 
was,  by  an  act  of  assembly  of  1785,  added  to  Ohio,  and 
Yohog=a.nia  became  extinct. 

Harrison  county  was  established  in  1784,  tak<?n  from 
Monongalia.  In  1785  Hardy  county  was  laid  olT,  ta- 
kem.  from  Hampshire.  In  1786  Randoljih  county  was 
laid  off,  taken  from  Harrison.  In  1785  Russell  county 
was  taken  from  Washington.  In  1787  Pendleton  coun- 
ty was  taken  from  Augusta,  Hard3'  und  Rockingham. 
In  1788  Kanawha  was  taken  from  Greenljrier  and 
Montgomer}^  In  1?89  Wythe  county  was  taken  from 
Montgomery,  and  a  part  of  Botetourt  added  to  Montgo- 
nuery.  In  1790  Bath  county  was  taken  from  Augusta, 
Botetourt  and  Greenbrier.  In  1792  Lee  county  was 
taken  from  Russell ;  and  in  the  ^ixiu-e  y^i\i\  Grayson 
county  was  taken  from  ^V^ytlio. 

The  author  has  deemed  it  an  interesting  part  of  hie 
work  to  give  a  particulaf  iiistory  of  the  establisliment 
■of  our  counties,  because  it  goes  to  shew  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  our  population,  and  improvement  of  our  coun- 
try, since  the  termination  of  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
To  an  individual  born  and  raised  in  the  valky,  and  who 
is  old  enough  to  recollect  the  passing  events  for  the  last 
half  century — who  was  acquainted  with  Uic  state  of 
our  country  fifty  A'-ears  ago,  its  sparse  population,  rude 
log  building^;,  and  uncultivated  maniiers  and  customs 
of  our  ancestors — the  great  improvement  of  every  thing 
calculated  to  better  the  condition  of  human  liie— the 
astonishing  change  in  the  appearance  of  our  countrv — 
its  elegant  buildings,  finely  cultivated  farms,  improved 
state  of  society,  etc. — are  calculated  almost  to  raise 
doubts  in  his  mind  whether  these  vast  changes  could 
possibbf  have  taken  place  within  his  little  span  of  ex- 
istence. The  author's  destiny,  when  a  youth,  threw  him 
into  a  business  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
ploring a  consideral)le  part  of  the  lower  counties  of  the 
valley,  and  he  has  lately  made  it  his  business  again  to 
explore  the  same  counties  ;  and  if  he  had  been  f^jr  the 
last  fortv  vears  shut  up  in  a  dunsron.  and  reccntlv  set 
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at  liberty,  he  would  almost  doubt  his  own  senses  and 
believe  himself  in  another  country.  A  great  part  of 
our  valley  may  be  said  to  be  elegantly  improved.* 


CHAPTER  XV, 

Estahlishtnent  of  the  towtis. 

About  the  jear  1738,  there  were  tAvo  cabins  erected 
near  the  run  in  Winchester. t  The  author  regrets  that 
he  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  first 
settlers  in  this  town.  Tradition  however  relates  that 
they  were  German  families. 

In  the  year  1752  the  legislature  passed  "an  act  for 
the  establishing  of  the  town  of  Winchester."  In  the 
preamble  are  the  following  Avords : 

"  Whereas  it  hath  been  represented  to  this  general  as- 
sembly, that  James  Wood,  gentleman,  did  survey  and 
lay  out  a  parcel  of  land  at  the  court  houset  in  Frederick 
county,  in  twenty-six  lots,  of  half  an  acre  each,  with 
streets  for  a  town,  by  the  name  of  Winchester,  and 
made  sale  of  the  said  lots  to  divers  persons  who  have 
since  settled  and  built  and  continue  building  and  set- 
tling thereon;  but  because  the  same  was  not  laid  off 

*  Capt.  James  Russell,  of  Berkelc}',  some  years  ago  built  a  brick  barn  150 
feet  long  and  55  wide. 

Tiie  late  Mr.  John  Hite,  in  the  year  1785,  built  the  first  brick  house  ever 
erected  west  of  the  Blue  ridge.  This  is  but  a  small  one  story  building,  and 
isnow  owned  by  the  heireof  the  late  Mr.  A.  Neill,  at  the  north  end  of  fJle- 
phensbnrg,  in  the  county  of  Frederick.  In  1787  i\Ir.  Mite  built  a  merchant 
mill,  wliich  was  at  that  time  considered  the  finest  mill  in  the  valley.  It  is 
«ow  hardly  considered  a  second  rate  mill. 

t  A  very  aged  woman,  by  the  name  of  Sperry,  informed  the  author  that 
■when  she  first  saw  the  place  where  Winchester  now  stands,  she  was22  years 
of  age,  and  from  her  age  at  the  time  the  author  conversed  witli  her,  (which 
was  in  18W, )  he  found  the  5'ear  in  which  she  first  saw  Wincliester  to  be  in 
1738,  at  which  time  she  stated  there  were  but  two  small  log  cabins,  and  those 
near  the  run. 

tMr.  Jacob  Gibbon  informed  iheauthorthat  he  was  in  Winchester  in  1755, 
and  that  the  court  house  was  a  small  cabin,  and  that  he  saw  the  court  sitting 
in  f!rs  cniim. 
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and  erected  into  a  town  by  act  of  assembly,  the  free- 
holders and  inhabitants  thereof  will  not  be  entitled  to 
the  like  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  freeholders  and  inha- 
bitants of  other  towns  in  this  colony,  Be  it  enacted,  &c. 
that  the  said  parcel  of  land  lately  claimed  by  the  said 
James  Wood,  lying-  and  being  in  the  coimt}^  of  Frede- 
rick aforesaid,  together  with  fifty -four  other  lots  of  half 
an  acre  each,  twenty-four  tliereof  in  one  or  two  streets 
on  the  east  side  of  the  former  lots,  the.street  or  streets  to 
run  parallel  with  the  street  already  laid  off,  and  the  re- 
maining tliirty  lots  to  be  laid  off  at  the  north  end  of  the 
aforesaid  twenty-six,  with  a  commodious  street  or  streets 
in  such  manner  as  the  proprietor  thereof,  the  right  hon- 
orable Thomas  lord  Fairfax,  shall  see  fit,  be  and  is  here- 
by constituted,  enacted,  and  established  a  town,  in  the 
manner  already  laid  out,  to  be  called  by  and  retain  the 
name  of  Winchester,  and  that  the  freeholders  of  the 
said  town  shall  forever  hereafter  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
leges which  the  freeholders  of  other  towns  erected  by 
act  of  assembly  enjoy."  This  act  further  provides  that 
fairs  may  be  held  in  the  town  twice  in  each  year. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  late  Col.  James  Wood  was 
the  foimder  of  Winchester,  and  not  lord  Fairfax  as  has 
generally  been  believed.  The  latter  made  an  addition 
to  the  town.  Tradition  relates  that  Fairfax  wa3~much 
more  partial  toSte})hensburg  than  he  Avas  to  Winches- 
ter, and  used  all  liis  influence  to  make  Stephensburg  the 
seat  of  justice,  but  that  Wood  outgeneraled  his  lordship, 
and  by  treating  one  of  the  justices  with  a  bowl  of  toddy 
secured  his  vote  in  favor  of  Winchester,  which  settled 
the  question,  and  that  Fairfax  was  so  offended  at  the 
magistrate  who  thus  sold  his  vote,  that  he  never  after 
spoke  to  him.* 

The  late  Robert  Rutherford,  Esq.  opened  the  first 
store  ever  established  in  Winchester.  Tiiere  was  soon 
a  mixed  population  of  Germans,  Irish,  and  a  few  En- 
glish and  Scotch.    The  national  prejudices  which  ex- 

*  TIio  late  Joiin  S.  Woodcock,  Esq.  comimniicated  tlii?  fact  to  the  author, 
aud  staled  that  he  had  the  information  from  tlie  late  Col.  Martin. 
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isted  between  the  Dutch  and  Irish  produced  much  dis- 
order and  many  riots.  It  was  customary  for  the  Dutch, 
on  St.  Patrick's  day.  to  exhibit  the  effigy  of  the  saint, 
with  a  string  of  Irish  potatoes  around  his  neck,  and  his 
wife  Sheeley,  with  Jicr  apron  loaded  also  with  potatoes. 
This  was  always  followed  bv  a  riot.  The  Irish  resent- 
ed  the  indignity  offered  to  their  saint  and  his  holy  spouse, 
and  a  battle  followed.  On  St.  Michael's  day  the  Irish 
would  retort,  and  exhibit  the  saint  with  a  rope  of  "6-owr 
krout'^  about  his  neck.  Then  the  Dutch,  like  the  Yan- 
kee, ^'felt  chock  full  of  fig] it  :^  and  at  it  they  went,  pell 
meli,  and  many  a  black  eye,  bloody  nose,  and  broken 
head,  was  the  result.*  The  author  recollects  seeing  one 
of  t]iese  riots  since  the  war  of  the  revolution.  The 
practice  was  at  last  put  down  by  the  rigor  with  which 
our  courts  of  justice  punished  the  rioters. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1758,  the  town  of  Ste- 
phensburg,  in  the  county  of  Frederick,  was  established. 
'I'his  town  was  first  founded  liy  Peter  Stephens,  who 
came  to  Virginia  with  Joist  Hite,  in  the  year  1732. 
The  ruins  of  Stephens's  first  cal3in  are  yet  to  be  seen. 
Lewis  Stcpliens.  the  late  proprietor  of  the  town,  was  the 
son  of  Peter  Stephens.  He  laid  out  the  town  in  form, 
and  applied  to  the  general  assembly  to  have  it  establish- 
ed by  law,  which  was  done  in  the  year  1758. 

This  town  was  first  settled  almost  exclusively  by  Ger* 
mans:  and  the  religion,  habits  and  customs,  of  their 
ancestors,  were  preserved  with  great  tenacity  for  many 
years.  'Phe  German  language  was  generally  used  in 
this  vihage  since  the  author's  acquaintance  with  it, 
which  acquaintance  commenced  in  the  3^ear  1784. 

In  the  montli  of  November,  1761,  vStrasburg  (com- 
monly called  Stover's  town.)  was  established  by  law. 
This  town  was  settled  entirely  by  Germans,  and  to  this 
day  the  German  language  U  in  general  use,  though  the 
English  language  is  now  geneiall}'  imderstood,  and  al- 

"  Gen.  Smitli  iiiforniptl  tlic  nutlior  that  this  pnictice  was  kept  up  for  seve- 
ral year.s  al'iKr  1)6  settlc<l  in  Winchester,  and  that  several  very  dangerous  ri- 
ots took  place,  in  which  he  with  other  magistrates  had  to  interpobe,  to  pre- 
scri  c  the  j)euce* 
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SO  spoken  by  the  inhabitants.     It  was  laid  off  by  Peter 
Stover. 

Staunton,  in  the  county  of  Augusta,  was  laid  off  by 
Wilham  Beverly,  Esq.  and  established  by  act  of  the 
general  assembly  in  November,  1761.  The  first  settlers 
were  principally  Irish. 

In  March,  1761,  Woodstock,  then  in  the  county  of 
Frederick,  was  established  by  law.  Jacob  Miller  laid 
off  twelve  hundred  acres  of  landj  ninety-six  of  which 
were  divided  into  half  acre  lots,  making  one  hundred 
end  ninety-two  building  lots — the  remainder  into  streets 
and  five  acre  lots,  commonly  called  out  lots.  This  town 
appears  to  have  been  originally  laid  out  upon  a  larger 
scale  than  any  of  our  ancient  villages.  Like  the  most 
of  our  towns  it  was  settled  cxclusivel}^  by  Germans,  and 
their  religion,  customs,  habits,  manners  and  language, 
were  for  a  long  time  preserved,  and  to  this  day  the  Ger- 
man language  is  generally  in  use  by  the  inhabitants. 

Mecklenburg  (Shephcrdstown),  then  in  the  county 
of  Frederick,  now  in  Jefferson,  was  established  by  law 
in  the  month  of  November,  1762.  This  village  is  situ- 
ated immediately  on  the  bank  of  the  Gohongoroota 
(Potomac)  about  12  miles  above  Harpers-Ferry.  It  was 
laid  off  by  the  late  Capt.  Thos.  Shepherd,  and  was  first 
settled  chiefly  by  German  mechanics.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  being  the  place  where  the  first  steam  boat  loas 
ever  constructed  in  the  world.  Mr.  .Tames  Rumsey, 
in  the  year  1788,  built  a  boat,  which  was  propelled  by 
steam  against  a  brisk  current.  Thei'e  are  some  of  the 
remnants  of  the  machinery  now  to  be  seen,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Capt.  Haines,  in  that  place. 

Romne}^,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  was  laid  off 
by  the  late  lord  Fairfax,  and  established  by  law  in  the 
month  of  November,  1762.  His  lordship  laidroff  fifty 
acres  into  streets  and  half  acre  lots  ;  but  the  town  im- 
proved but  slowly.  It  does  not  contain  more  than  fifty 
fcimilics  at  this  time.  It  is  nevertheless  a  place  of  con- 
siderable business  ;  has  a  bank,  printing-office,  several 
stores  and  taverns.     The  new  Parkcrsburg  turnpike 
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road  passes  throug'h  it,  Avhich  will  doubtless,  when  com- 
pleted, give  it  many  great  advantages. 

In  February,  1772,  Fincastle,  in  the  county  of  Bo- 
tetourt, was  estaljlished.  Israel  Cliristian  made  a  pre- 
sent of  forty  acres  of  land  to  the  justices  of  Botetourt 
court,  for  the  use  of  the  county.  The  court  laid  oft' the 
said  forty  acres  of  land  into  lots,  and  applied  to  the  le- 
gislature to  have  the  town  established  by  law,  which 
was  done  accordingly. 

In  October,  1776,  first  year  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  town  of  Bath,  at  the  warm  springs,  in  the  county 
of  Berkeley,  (now  the  seat  of  justice  for  Morgan  coun- 
ty,) was  established,  and  laid  off  by  act  of  assembly. 

Preamjjle.  '-  Whereas  it  hath  been  represented  to 
this  general  assembly,  that  the  laying  off  fifty  acres  of 
land  in  lots  and  streets  for  a  town  at  the  warm  springs, 
in  the  county  of  Berkeley,  will  be  of  great  utility,  by 
encouraging  the  purchasers  thereof  to  Ijuild  convenient 
houses  for  accommodating  numbers  of  infirm  persons, 
who  frequent  those  springs  yearly  for  the  recovery  of 
their  health  ;  Be  it  enacted,  &c.  that  fifty  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  said  springs,  being  part  of  a  larger  tract 
of  land,  the  property  of  the  right  honorable  Thomas 
lord  Fairfax,  or  other  person  or  persons  holding  the 
same  by  a  grant  or  conveyance  from  him,  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  vested  in  Bryan  Fairfax,  Thomas  Bry- 
an Martin,  Warner  AYashington,  the  reverend  Charles 
Mynn  Thruston,  Robert  Rutherford,  Thomas  Ruther- 
ford, AlexanderWhite,  Philip  Pendleton,  Samuel  Wash- 
ington, William  Ellzey,  Van  Swearingen,  Thos.  Hite, 
James  Ednnmdson,  and  James  Nourse,  gentlemen, 
trustees,  to  be  hy  them,  or  any  seven  of  them,  laid  out 
into  lots  of  one  quarter  of  an  acre  each,  with  convenient 
streets,  which  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  establish- 
ed a  town,  by  the  name  of  Bath." 

The  author  has  been  the  more  particular  in  making 
the  foregoing  extract  from  the  act  of  the  legislature,  be- 
cause this  appears  to  be  the  first  instance  under  om'  re- 
publican government  in  which  the  legislature  took  the 
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aiUhority  of  establi-^hiiig  and  laying  out  a  town  upon 
tlie  land  of  private  individuals,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner  of  the  land.  It  is  possi])le  lord  Fairfax  as- 
sented to  the  laying  ofV  this  town;  but  if  lie  did,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  language  of  the  act  which  goes  to 
show  it. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1777,  Lexington,  in  the 
county  of  Rockbridge,  wa^  estabhshed.     Extract  from 
the  law :  "  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  at  the  place 
which  shall  be  appointed  for  holding  courts  in  the  said 
county  of  Rockbridge,  there  shall  be  laid  off  a  town,  to 
be  called  Lexington,  thirteen  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  nine  hundred  in  width.*     And  in  order  to  make 
satisfaction  to  the  proprietors  of  the  said  land,  the  clerk 
of  the  said  county  shall,  by  order  of  the  justices,  issue 
a  writ  directed  to  the  sherif,  commanding  him  to  sum- 
mon twelve  able  and  disinterested  freehoklcrs,  to  meet 
on  the  said  land  on  a  certain  day,  not  under  live  nor 
over  ten  days  from  the  date,  who  shall  upon  oalh  value 
the  said  land,  in  so  many  parcels  as  there  shall  be  sepa- 
rate owners,  which  valuation  the  sherif  shall  return, 
under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  said  jurors,  to  the 
clerk's  office  ;  and  the  justices,  at  laying  their  first  coun- 
ty levy,  shall  make  provision  for  paying  the  said  pro- 
prietors their  respective  proportions  thereof;  and  the 
property  of  the  said  land,  on  the  return  of  the  said  val- 
uation, shall  be  vested  in  the  justices  and  their  succes- 
sors, one  acre  thereof  to  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
said  county,  and  the  residue  to  be  sold  and  conveyed  by 
the  said  justices  to  any  persons,  and  the  money  arising 
from  such  sale  to  be  applied  towards  lessening  the  coun- 
ty levy  :.  and  the  pubhc  buildings  for  the  said  county 
shall  be   erected  on  the  land  reserved  as  aforesaid.*' 
From  this  it  appears  that  tbe  name  of  the  town  was  lix- 
ed  by  law  before  the  site  was  marked  out. 

MooreHeld  was  also  establisbed  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, 1777,  in  the  county  of  Hampsinre.  now  tlic  seat 
of  justice  for  the  county  of  Hardy.     Fxfract  from  ihe 


*  This  was  (rii'.v  upon  a  small  scale. 
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act  of  assembly:  "Whereas  it  hath  been  represented 
to  this  present  general  assembl}^.  that  the  establishing- 
a  town  on  the  lands  of  Conrad  Moore,  in  the  county  of 
Hampshire,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, by  encouraging  tradesmen  to  settle  amongst  them ; 
Be  it  therefore  enacted,  66c.  that  sixty-two  acres  of  land 
belonging  to  the  said  Conrad  Moore,' in  the  most  conve- 
nient place  for  a  town,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  vest- 
ed in  Garret  Yanmeter,  Abel  Randall,  Moses  Hutton, 
Jacob  Read,  Jonathan  Heath,  Daniel  M'Neil,  and  Geo. 
Rennock,  gentlemen,  trustees,  to  be  by  them,  or  any 
four  of  them,  laid  out  into  lots  of  half  an  acre  each, 
with  convenient  streets,  which  shall  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  established  a  town,  by  the  name  of  Moore- 
field/'' 

Martinsburg  Vv^as  established  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
Iver,  1778.  Extract  from  the  law:  "Whereas  it  hath 
been  represented  to  this  present  general  assembly,  that 
Adam  Stephen,  Esq.  hath  lately  laid  off  one  hundred 
and  thirty  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Berkele}^,  where 
the  court-house  now  stands,  in  lots  and  streets  for  a 
town,  &c. :  Be  it  enacted,  &c.  that  the  said  one  hundred 
and  thirty  acres  of  land  laid  out  into  lots  and  streets, 
agreeable  to  a  plan  and  survey  thereof  madej  contain- 
ing the  number  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  lots,  as, 
l)y  the  said  plan  and  survey,  relation  thereunto  being 
had,  may  more  fully  appear,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
vested  in  James  M'Alister,  Joseph  Mitchell,  Anthony 
Noble,  James  Strode,  Robert  Carter  Willis,  William  Pat- 
terson and  Philip  Pendleton;  gentlemen,  trustees,  and 
shall  be  established  a  town  by  the  name  of  Martins- 
burg." This  town  was  named  after  the  late  Col.  T.  B. 
Martin. 

Tradition  relates  that  an  animated  contest  took  place 
between  the  late  Gen.  Adam  Stephen  and  Jacob  Kite, 
Esq.  in  relation  to  fixing  the  seat  of  justice  for  this  coun- 
ty ;  Hite  contending  for  the  location  thereof  on  his  own 
land,  at  what  is  now  called  Leetown,  in  the  county  of 
Jefferson,  Stephen  advocating  Martinsburg.     Stephen 
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prevailed,  and  Hite  became  so  di^rguated  and  dissatisfied, 
that  he  sold  out  his  fine  estate,  and  removed  to  the  fron- 
tier of  South  Carolina.  Fatal  remove  !  He  had  not 
been  long  settled  in  that  state,  before  the  Indians  mur- 
dered him  and  several  of  his  family  in  the  mast  shock- 
ing and  barbarous  manner.*  It  is  said  that  the  evening 
before  this  bloody  massacre  took  place,  an  Indian  squaw, 
who  was  much  attached  to  Mrs.  Hite,t  called  on  her  and 
warned  her  of  the  intended  massacre,  and  advised  her 
to  remove  with  her  little  children  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Mrs.  Hite  immediately  communicated  this  intelligence 
to  her  husband,  who  disbelieved  the  information,  ob- 
serving, "  the  Indians  were  too  much  attached  to  him 
to  do  him  any  injury."  The  next  morning,  however, 
Avhen  it  was  fatally  too  late  to  escape,  a  party  of  Indians, 
armed  and  painted  in  their  usual  war  dress,  called  on 
Hite,  and  told  him  they  had  determined  to  kill  him.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  pleaded  his  friendship  for  them,  and 
the  many  services  he  had  rendered  their  nation  :  their 
fell  purpose  was  fixed,  and  nothing  could  appease  them 
but  his  blood,  and  that  of  his  innocent,  unoffending  and 
helpless  wife  and  children.  They  commenced  their 
operations  by  the  most  cruel  tortures  upon  Mr.  Hite,  cut- 
ting him  to  pieces,  a  joint  at  a  time  ;  and  whilst  he  was 
thus  in  the  most  violent  agonies,  they  barbarously  mur- 
dered his  wife  and  several  of  her  little  offspring.  After 
Mr.  Hite,  his  vvife,  and  several  of  the  children  were  dis- 
patched, they  took  two  of  his  daughters,  not  quite 
grown,  and  all  his  slaves  as  prisoners.  They  also  car- 
ried off  what  plunder  they  chose,  and  their  booty  was 
considerable. 

Mr.  Hite  kept  a  large  retail  store,  and  dealt  largely 
with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  tribes.  It  is  said  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Parish,  who  went  to  Carolina  with  Hite, 
and  to  whom  Hite  had  been  very  friendly,  growing  jea- 
lous of  Hite's  popularity  with  the  Indians,  instigated 

*Col.  James  Hite,  of  Jefferson  county,  related  tliis  tradition  to  the  author, 
t  Mrs.  Hite  was  the  sister  of  the  late  Col.  J.  Madison,  of  Orange  conuly, 
Virgima,  and  of  course  aunt  to  ex-president  Madison. 
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(lie  fcfavages  to  commit  the  murder.  About  the  year 
1784  or  1785,  the  author  saw  the  late  Capt.  George 
Hite,  (who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  revohitionary  ar- 
my,) and  who  had  just  returned  from  an  unsuccessful 
search  ajter  his  two  young-  sisters,  v*  ho  were  taken  cap- 
tives at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  his  father.  He  had 
traversed  a  great  part  of  the  southern  countr}^,  among 
the  various  trij^es  of  Indians,  but  never  could  hear  any 
thing  of  them.  Capt.  Hite,  some  short  time  after  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  recovered  a  part  of  his  father's 
slaves,  who  had  been  taken  off  by  the  Indians,  one  of 
whom  k  now  owned  by  Maj.  Isaac  Hite,  of  Frederick 
count}'.  TJiis  Vv^oman  brought  home  an  Indian  son, 
■whom  the  author  has  frequently  seen,  and  who  had  all 
the  features  of  an  Indian.  A  part  of  Hite's  slaves  are 
to  this  day  remaining  with  the  Indians,  and  are  kept 
in  rigorous  slavery.  In  the  winter  of  1815-16,  the 
author  fell  in  with  Col.  William  Triplett,  of  Wilkes 
count}',  Georgia,  who  informed  him,  that  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1 809  he  was  traveling  through  the  Creek 
countrv,  and  saw  an  old  negro  man,  who  told  him  he 
was  one  of  Jacob  Hite's  slaves,  taken  when  his  master 
and  family  v.^ere  murdered  in  South  Carolina.  He  fur- 
ther ijiformed  Col.  Triplett,  that  there  were  then  sixty 
negroes  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  descended  from 
slaves  taken  from  Hite,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
were  claimed  by  the  little  Tallapoosa  king. 

In  October,  1778,  the  town  of  Abingdon  Avas  estab- 
lished in  W^ashington  county. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1780,  the  town  of  Harrison- 
burg, in  the  county  of  Rockingham,  was  established. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison  had  laid  off  fifty- 
acres  of  his  land  into  lots  and  streets,  and  the  legislature 
simply  confirmed  what  IMr.  Harrison  had  done,  Avithout 
appointing  trustees  for  the  town,  as  was  tlie  usual  prac- 
tice. The  privileges,  however,  granted  by  law  to  the 
citizens  of  other  hicorporated  towns,  Avere  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Harrisonburg. 

In  the  month  of  Oclober,  1782,  the  town  of  Lewis- 
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burg,  in  the  county  of  Greenbrier,  was  established.  The 
act  of  assembly  appropriates  forty  acres  of  land  at  the 
court  house,  to  be  laid  off  into  half  acre  lots  and  streets. 
Samuel  Lewis,  James  Reid,  Samuel  Brown,  Andrew 
Donnelly,  John  Stuart,  Archer  Matthews,  Wm.  Ward, 
and  Thos.  Edgar,  gentlemen,  were  appointed  trustees. 

In  October,  1785,  Clarksburg,  in  the  county  of  Har- 
rison, was  establislied.  William  Raymond,  Nicholas 
Carpinert,  John  Myers,  John  M'Ally,  and  John  Davi- 
son, gentlemen,  were  appointed  trustees. 

In  the  same  month  and  year,  Morgantown,  in  the 
county  of  Monongalia,  was  established.  The  act  ap- 
propriates fifty  acres  of  land,  the  property  of  Zackquell 
Morgan,  to  be  laid  off  into  lots  and  streets  for  a  town : 
Samuel  Hanway,  John  Evans,  David  Scott,  Michael 
Kearncs,  and  James  Daugherty,  trustees. 

In  October,  1786,  Charlestown,  in  the  county  of 
Berkele)^,  (now  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Jef- 
ferson,) was  established.  This  town  was  laid  off  by  tlie 
late  Col.  Charles  Washington,  a  brother  to  the  illustri- 
ous Gen.  George  Washington,  on  his  own  land.  Eighty 
acres  were  divided  into  lots  and  streets  ;  and  John  Au- 
gustine Washington,  William  Drake,  Rol^ert  Ruther- 
ford, James  Crane,  Cato  Moore,  Magims  Tate,  Benja- 
min Rankin,  Thornton  Washington,  William  Little, 
Alexander  White,  and  Richard  Ranson,  were  appoint- 
ed trustees.  This  town  bears  the  christian  name  of  its 
proprietor. 

In  the  year  1787,  Frankfort,  in  Hampshire  county, 
was  established.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  acres 
of  land  was  laid  off  into  lots  and  streets,  with  out-lots, 
by  John  Sellers.  John  Mitchell,  Andrew  Cooper,  Ralph 
Humphreys,  John  WiUiams,  sen.,  James  Clark,  Rich- 
ard Stafford,  Hezekiah  Vf  hiteman,  and  Jacob  Brook- 
hart,  trustees. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1787,  the  town  of  West- 
Liberty,  in  the  county  of  Ohio,  was  estabhshed.  Sixty 
acres  of  land  was  laid  off  into  lots  and  streets  by  Reu- 
ben Foreman  and  Providence  Mounts.     MosesChap- 
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line,  George  M'Culloch,  Charles  Willis,  Yan  Sweariii- 
gen,  Zachariah  Sprigg,  James  Mitchell)  and  Benjamin 
Briggs,  were  appointed  trustees. 

In  the  same  month  and  5^ear,  Middletown,  in  the 
county  of  Berkeley,  (commonly  called  Gerrardstown,) 
was  estabhshed.  This  town  was  laid  off  by  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  David  Gerrard,  and  contained  one  hundred 
lots.  William  Hcnshaw,  James  Haw,  John  Gray, 
Gilbert  M'Kewan,  and  Robert  Allen,  were  appointed^ 
trustees. 

The  same  year  and  month,  the  town  of  Watson, 
(commonly  called  Capon  Springs,)  in  the  county  of 
Hampshire,  was  established — twenty  acres  of  land  to 
be  laid  off  in  lots  and  streets.  Elias  Poston,  Henry  Fry, 
Isaac  Hawk,  Jacob  Hoover,  John  Winterton,  Valentine 
Swisher,  Rudolph  Bumgarner,  Paul  M'lvor,  John  Sher- 
man Woodcock,  and  Isaac  Zane,  gentlemen,  trustees. 

In  1788,  Front  Royal  was  estabhshed,  in  the  county 
of  Frederick.  Fifty  acres  of  land,  the  property  of  Sol- 
omon Vanmeter,  James  Moore,  Robert  Haines,  William 
Cunningham,  Peter  Halley,  John  Smith,  Allen  Wiley, 
Original  Wroe,  George  Chick,  William  Morris,  and 
Henry  Trout,  was  laid  out  into  lots  and  streets;  and 
Thomas  Allen,  Robert  Russell,  William  Headly,  Wil- 
liam Jennings,  John  Hickman,  Thomas  Hand,  and 
Thomas  Buck,  gentlemen,  trustees. 

The  same  3'ear  and  month,  Pattonsburg,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Botetourt,  on  James  river,  was  established.  Crows- 
ville,  in  Botetourt,  was  established  at  the  same  time. 

In  1790,  Beverly  was  laid  off  and  established  a  town 
at  Randolph  court-house. 

Frontville,  at  the  Sweet  Springs,  and  Springfield,  in 
the  county  of  Hampshire,  were  severally  laid  off  and 
established  in  October,  1790. 

In  October,  1791,  Darks ville  in  Berkeley,  Keisletown 
in  Rockinsrham,  and  Charlestown  in  Ohio,  were  seve- 
rally  established.  This  concludes  the  author's  account 
of  the  establishment  of  the  various  towns  west  of  the 
Blue  ridge,  within  the  present  western  hmits  of  Tirgi- 
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nia,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country  to  the 
year  1792  inclusive. 

This  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  towns  in 
Western  Virginia,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
country,  to  the  year  1792  inclusive,  is  gathered  from 
Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  which  brings  the  acts  of 
the  legislature  no  further  than  that  period.  To  continue 
the  list  to  the  present  time,  would  require  an  examina- 
tion of  the  various  session  acts  since  1792,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain,  perhaps,  except  in  Rich- 
mond, to  which  place  it  would  not  suit  the  author's  pre- 
sent convenience  to  make  a  journey.  As  he  confident- 
ly anticipates  a  demand  for  a  second  edition  of  this  work, 
he  will  in  the  mean  time  make  perfect  this  portion  oif 
the  history  of  our  country  for  future  insertion. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Preliminary  observations  on  the  character  of  the  In- 
dian  mode  of  warfare^  and  its  adoption  by  the 
white  people. 

This  is  a  subject  which  presents  liuman  nature  in 
its  most  revolting  features,  as  subject  to  a  vindictive  spi- 
rit of  revenge,  and  a  thirst  of  human  blood,  leading  to 
an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  ranks,  ages  and  sexes, 
by  the  weapons  of  war,  or  by  torture. 

The  history  of  man  is,  for  the  most  part,  one  contin- 
ued detail  of  bloodshed,  battles  and  devastations.  War 
has  been,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  history,  the  almost 
constant  employment  of  individuals,  clans,  tribes  and 
nations.  Fame,  one  of  the  most  potent  objects  of  hu- 
man ambition,  has  at  all  times  been  the  delusive,  but 
costly  reward  of  military  achievement.  The  triumph 
of  conquest,  the  epithet  of  greatness,  the  throne  and 
the  sceptre,  have  uniformly  been  purchased  by  the  con- 
flict of  battle  and  garments  rolled  in  blood. 

If  the  modern  European  laws  of  warfare  have  soft- 
ened in  some  degree  the  horrid  features  of  national  con- 
flicts, by  respecting  tlie  rights  of  private  property,  and 
extending  humanity  to  the  sick,  wounded  and  prison- 
ers ;  we  ought  to  reflect  that  this  amehoration  is  the  ef- 
fect of  civilization  onlv.     The  natural  state  of  war 
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knows  no  such  mixture  of  mere}'  with  ci'ueh}^  In  his 
primitive  state,  man  knows  no  object  in  his  wars,  but 
that  of  the  extermination  of  his  enemies,  cither  by  death 
or  captivity. 

The  wars  of  the  Jews  were  exterminatory  in  their 
object.  The  destruction  of  a  whole  nation  was  often 
the  result  of  a  single  campaign.  Even  the  beasts  them- 
selves were  sometimes  included  in  the  general  massacre. 

The  present  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks  is 
a  Yv^ar  upon  the  ancient  model — a  war  of  utter  exter- 
mination. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  our  people 
so  often  followed  the  cruel  examples  of  the  Indians,  in 
the  slaughter  of  prisoners,  and  sometimes  women  and 
children :  vet  let  them  receive  a  candid  hearino'  at  the 
bar  of  reason  and  justice,  before  they  are  condemned  as 
barbarians,  equally  with  the  Indians  themselves. 

History  scarcely  presents  an  example  of  a  civilized 
nation  carrying  on  a  Avar  with  barbarians  without  a- 
dopting  the  mode  of  warfare  of  the  barbarous  nation. 
The  ferocious  Suwarrow,  when  at  war  witli  the  Turks, 
was  as  much  of  a  savage  as  the  Turks  themselves. 
His  slaughters  were  as  indiscriminate  as  theirs  ;  but  du- 
ring his  wars  against  the  French,  in  Italy,  he  faithfully 
observed  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare. 

Were  the  Greeks  now  at  war  with  a  civilized  nation, 
we  should  hear  nothing  of  the  barbarities  which  they 
have  committed  on  the  Turks  ;  but  being  at  war  with 
barbarians,  the  principle  of  self  defense  compels  them 
to  retaliate  on  the  Turks  the  barbarities  which  they 
commit  on  them. 

'  In  the  last  rebellion  in  Ireland,  that  of  United  Irish- 
men, the  government  party  were  not  much  behind  the 
rebels  in  acts  of  lawless  cruelty.  It  was  not  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner  alone  they  perished.  Sum- 
mary justice,  as  it  was  called,  was  sometimes  inflicted. 
How  many  perished  under  the  torturing  scourge  of  the 
drummer   for  \he   purpose   of  extorting   confessions! 
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These  extra-judicial  executions  were  attempted  to  be 
justified  on  tlie  ground  of  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

Our  revolutionary  war  has  a  double  aspect :  on  the 
one  hand  we  carried  on  a  war  with  the  English)  in 
which  we  observed  the  maxims  of  civilized  warfare 
with  the  utmost  strictness;  but  the  brave,  the  potent, 
the  maa^nanimous  nation  of  our  forefathers  had  associa- 
ted  with  themselves,  as  auxiliaries,  the  murderous  toma- 
hawk and  scalping  knife  of  the  Indian  nations  around 
our  defenseless  frontiers,  leaving  those  barbarous  sons 
of  the  forest  to  their  own  savage  mode  of  warfare,  to 
the  full  indulgence  of  all  their  native  thirst  for  human 
blood. 

On  them,  then,  be  the  blame  of  all  the  horrid  features 
of  this  war  between  civilized  and  savage  men,  in  which 
the  former  was  compelled,  by  every  principle  of  self  de- 
fense, to  adopt  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  in  all  its 
revolting  and  destructive  features. 

Were  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  war  against 
the  Indians,  less  humane  than  those  who  carried  on 
the  war  against  their  English  aUies  ?  No,  they  were 
not.  Both  parties  carried  on  the  war  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity  of  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
For  example,  the  English  and  Americans  take  each  one 
thousand  prisoners :  they  are  exchanged :  neither  army 
is  weakened  by  this  arrangement.  A  sacrifice  is  indeed 
made  to  humanity,  in  the  expense  of  taking  care  of  the 
sick,  wounded  and  prisoners ;  but  this  expense  is  mu- 
tual. No  disadvantages  result  from  all  the  clemency  of 
modern  warfare,  excepting  an  augmentation  of  the  ex- 
penses of  war.  In  this  mode  of  warfare,  those  of  the 
nation,  not  in  arms,  are  safe  from  death  by  the  hands 
of  soldiers.  No  civilized  warrior  dishonors  his  sword 
with  the  blood  of  helpless  infancy,  old  age,  or  that  of 
the  fair  sex.  He  aims  his  blows  only  at  those  whom 
he  finds  in  arms  against  him.  The  Indian  kills  indis- 
criminately. His  object  is  the  total  extermination  of 
his  enemies.  Children  are  victims  of  his  vengeance, 
because,  if  males,  they  may  hereafter  become  warriors. 
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or  if  females,  they  may  become  mothers.  Even  the 
fetal  state  is  criminal  in  his  view.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  fetus  should  perish  with  the  murdered  mother ; 
it  is  torn  from  her  pregnant  womb,  and  elevated  on  a 
stick  or  pole,  as  a  trophy  of  victory  and  an  object  of 
horror  to  the  survivors  of  the  slain. 

If  the  Indian  takes  prisoners,  mercy  has  but  little 
concern  in  the  transaction.  He  spares  the  lives  of  those 
who  fall  into  his  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  feasting  the 
feelings  of  ferocious  vengeance  of  himself  and  his  com- 
rades, by  the  torture  of  his  captive;  or  to  increase  the 
strength  of  his  nation  by  his  adoption  into  an  Indian 
family  ;  or  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  by  selling  him  for 
an  higher  price,  than  his  scalp  would  fetch,  to  his  chris- 
tian allies  of  Canada;  for  be  it  known  that  those  allies 
were  in  the  constant  practice  of  making  presents  for 
scalps  and  prisoners,  as  well  as  furnishing  the  means 
for  carrying  on  the  Indian  war,  which  for  so  many  years 
desolated  our  defenseless  frontiers.  No  lustration  can 
ever  wash  out  this  national  stain.  The  foul  blot  must 
remain,  as  long  as  the  page  of  history  shall  convey  the 
record  of  the  foul  transaction  to  future  generations. 

The  author  would  not  open  wounds  Avhich  have,  alas ! 
already  bled  so  long,  but  for  the  purpose  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  memory  of  his  forefathers  and  relatives,  ma- 
ny of  whom  perished  in  the  defense  of  their  country, 
by  the  hands  of  the  merciless  Indians. 

How  is  a  war  of  extermination,  and  accompanied 
with  such  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty,  to  be  met  by  those 
on  whom  it  is  inflicted  .^  Must  it  be  met  by  the  lenient 
maxims  of  civilized  warfare?  Must  the  Indian  captive 
be  spared  his  hfe  ?  What  advantage  would  be  gained 
by  this  course?  The  young  white  prisoners,  adopted 
into  Indian  families,  often  become  complete  Indians ; 
but  in  how  few  instances  did  ever  an  Indian  become 
civilized.  Send  a  cartel  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners; 
the  Indians  know  nothing  of  this  measure  of  clemency 
in  war:  the  bearer  of  the  white  flag  for  the  purpose  of 
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effecting  the  exchange  would  have  exerted  his  humani- 
ty at  the  forfeit  of  his  Ufe. 

Should  my  countrymen  be  still  charged  with  barba- 
rism, in  the  prosecution  of  the  Indian  war,  let  him  who 
harbors  this  unfavorable  impression  concerning  them, 
portray  in  imagination  the  horrid  scenes  of  slaughtei' 
which  frequently  met  their  view  in  the  course  of  the 
Indian  war.  Let  him,  if  he  can  bear  the  reflection, 
look  at  helpless  infancy,  virgin  beauty  and  hoary  age, 
dishonored  by  the  ghastly  wounds  of  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife  of  the  savage.  Let  him  hear  the 
shrieks  of  the  victims  of  the  Indian  torture  by  fire,  and 
smell  the  surrounding  air,  rendered  sickening  by  the 
effluvia  of  their  burning  flesh  and  blood.  Let  him  hear 
the  yells,  and  view  the  hellish  features  of  the  surround- 
ing circle  of  savage  warriors,  rioting  in  all  the  luxuri- 
ance of  vengeance,  while  applying  the  flaming  torches 
to  the  parched  limbs  of  the  sufferers,  and  then  suppose 
those  murdered  infants,  matrons,  virgins  and  victims 
of  torture,  were  his  friends  and  relations,  the  wife,  sis- 
ter, child  or  brother ;  what  would  be  his  feelings !  After 
a  short  season  of  grief,  he  would  say,  "  I  will  now  think 
only  of  revenge." 

Philosophy  shudders  at  the  destructive  aspect  of  war 
in  any  shape :  Christianity,  by  teaching  the  religion  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  altogether  forbids  it :  but  the  origi- 
nal settlers  of  the  western  regions,  like  the  greater  part 
of  the  world,  were  neither  philosophers  nor  saints.  They 
were  "  men  of  like  passions  with  others  ;"  and  there- 
fore adopted  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare  from  necessity 
and  a  motive  of  revenge  ;  with  the  exception  of  burn- 
ing their  captives  alive,  which  they  never  did.  If  the 
bodies  of  savage  enemies  were  sometimes  burned,  it 
was  not  until  after  they  were  dead. 

Let  the  voice  of  nature  and  the  law  of  nations  plead 
in  favor  of  the  veteran  pioneers  of  the  desert  regions  of 
the  west.  War  has  hitherto  been  a  prominent  trait 
in  the  moral  system  of  human  nature,  and  will  con- 
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tinue  such,  until  a  radical  change  shall  be  effected  in 
favor  of  science,  morals  and  piety,  on  a  general  scale. 

In  the  conflicts  of  nations,  as  well  as  those  of  indi- 
viduals, no  advantages  are  to  be  conceded.  If  mercy 
may  be  associated  with  the  carnage  and  devastations  of 
war,  that  mercy  must  be  reciprocal ;  but  a  war  of  utter 
extermination  must  be  met  by  a  war  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, or  by  an  overwhelming  force  which  may  put  an 
end  to  it,  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  helpless  and  unof- 
fending part  of  the  hostile  nation.  Such  a  force  was 
not  at  the  command  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try. The  sequel  of  the  Indian  war  goes  to  show  that 
in  a  war  with  savages  the  choice  lies  betAveen  extermi- 
nation and  subjugation.  Our  government  has  wisely 
and  humanely  pursued  the  latter  course. 

The  author  begs  to  be  understood  that  the  foregoing 
observations  are  not  intended  as  a  justification  of  the 
whole  of  the  transactions  of  our  people  with  regard  to 
the  Indians  during  the  course  of  the  war.  Some  in- 
stances of  acts  of  wanton  barbarity  occurred  on  our 
side,  which  have  received  and  must  continue  to  receive 
the  unequivocal  reprobation  of  all  the  civilized  world. 
In  the  course  of  this  history,  it  Avill  appear  that  more 
deeds  of  wanton  barbarity  took  place  on  our  side  than 
the  world  is  now  acquainted  with. 


CHAPTER  II, 

War  of  1763. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  his  British  majesty  and 
the  kings  of  France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  concluded  at 
Paris  on  the  10th  of  February  1763,  did  not  put  an  end 
to  the  Indian  war  against  the  frontier  parts  and  back 
settlements  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 
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The  spring  and  summer  of  1763,  as  well  as  those  of 
1764,  deserve  to  be  memorable  in  history,  for  the  great 
extent  and  destructive  results  of  a  war  of  extermination, 
carried  on  by  the  united  force  of  all  the  Indian  nations 
of  the  western  country,  along  the  shore  of  the  northern 
lakes,  and  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  frontier 
settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

The  events  of  this  war,  as  they  relate  to  the  frontier 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  are  mat- 
ters of  liistory  alread}^,  and  therefore  shall  be  no  farther 
related  here  than  is  necessary  to  give  a  connected  view 
of  the  military  events  of  those  disastrous  seasons.  The 
massacres  by  the  Indians  in  the  soutlnvestern  part  of 
Virginia,  so  far  as  they  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  author,  shall  be  related  more  in  detail. 

The  English  historians  (Hist,  of  England,  vol.x.  p. 
399.)  attri])ute  this  terrible  war  to  the  influence  of  the 
French  Jesuits  over  the  Indians;  but  whether  with 
much  truth  and  candor,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

The  peace  of  1763,  by  v,  hich  the  provinces  of  Cana- 
da were  ceded  to  Britain,  was  offensive  to  the  Indians, 
especially  as  they  very  well  knew  that  the  English  gov- 
ernment, on  the  ground  of  this  treaty,  claimed  the  juris- 
diction of  the  western  country  generally ;  and  as  an 
Indian  sees  no  difference  between  the  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  that  of  possession,  they  considered  themselves 
as  about  to  be  dispossessed  of  the  whole  of  their  coun- 
tr}'-,  as  rapidly  as  the  English  might  find  it  convenient 
to  take  possession  of  it.  In  this  opinion  tliey  were  con- 
firmed by  the  building  of  forts  on  the  Susquehanna,  on 
lands  to  which  the  Indians  laid  claim.  The  forts  and 
posts  of  Pittsburg,  Bedford,  Ijgonier,  Niagara,  Detroit, 
Presque  Isle,  St.  Joseph  and  Michilimackinac,  were 
either  built,  or  improved  and  strengthened,  with  addi- 
tions to  their  garrisons.  Thus  the  Indians  saw  them- 
selves surrounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  a  strong 
of  forts,  Avhile  those  of  Bedford,  Ligonier  and  Pitts- 
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burg,  tlireatcned  an  extension  of  them  into  the  heart 
of  their  country.  Thus  circunistanced,  the  a])originals 
of  the  country  had  to  choose  between  the  prospect  of 
being  driven  to  the  inhospitable  regions  cf  the  north  and 
west,  of  negotiating  with  the  British  government  for 
continuance  of  the  possession  of  their  own  land,  or  of 
taking  up  arms  for  its  defense.  They  chose  the  latter 
course,  in  which  a  view  of  the  smaliness  of  their  num- 
bers and  the  scantiness  of  tlieir  resources,  ought  to  have 
taught  them,  that  although  they  might  do  nmcli  mis- 
chief, they  could  not  ultimately  succeed  ;  but  the  In- 
dians, as  well  as  their  brethren  of  the  white  skin,  are- 
often  driven  by  their  impetuous  passions  to  rash  and  de- 
structive enterprises,  which  reason,  were  it  permitted  to 
give  its  counsels,  would  disapprove. 

The  plan  resolved  on  by  the- Indians  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  was  that  of  a  general  massacre  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  English  setlements  in  the  west- 
ern country,  as  well  as  of  those  on  the  lands  on  the  )Sus- 
quehanna.  to  which  they  laid  claim. 

Never  did  militar}'  commanders  of  any  nation  dis- 
play more  skill,  or  their  troops  more  steady  and  deter- 
mined braver^^  than  did  those  red  men  of  the  wilder- 
ness  in  the  prosecution  of  their  gigantic  plan  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  country  from  the  possession- of  the  Eng- 
lish. It  was  indeed  a  war  of  utter  extermination  on  an 
extensive  scale. — a  conflict  which  exhibited  human  na- 
ture  in  its  native  state,  in  which  the  cunning  of  the  fox 
is  associated  v/ith  the  cruelty  of  the  tiger.  We  read  the 
history  of  this  war  vrith  feelings  of  the  deepest  horror  ; 
but  v/hy  ?  On  the  part  of  the  savages,  theirs  was  the 
ancient  mode  of  warfare,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
of  mercy.  If  science,  associated  with  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  the  cljristian  system,  has  limited  the  carnage  of 
war  to  those  in  arms,  so  as  to  give  the  right  of  life  and 
hospitality  to  women,  infancy,  old  age,  the  sick,  Avound- 
ed  and  prisoners,  may  not  a  farther  extension  of  the  in- 
fluence of  those  powerful  but  salutary  agents  put  an  end 
to  war  altogether  .^     -^^hay  not  future  generations  read 
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the  history  of  our  ci\  ihzcd  warfare  with  equal  horror 
and  wonder,  that  with  our  science  and  piety  we  had 
wars  at  all ! 

The  English  traders  among"  the  Indians  were  the 
first  victims  in  this  contest.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  them,  among  the  different  nations,  only  two 
or  three  escaped  being  murdered.  The  forts  of  Presque 
Isle,  St.  Joseph  and  Michilimackinac  were  taken,  with 
a  general  slaughter  of  their  garrisons. 

The  fortresses  of  Bedford,  Ligonier,  Niagara,  Detroit 
and  Pitt,  were  with  difficulty  preserved  from  being  ta- 
ken. 

It  was  a  principal  ol^ject  with  the  Indians  to  get  pos- 
session of  Detroit  and  Fort  Pitt,  either  by  assault  or  fam- 
ine. The  former  was  attempted  with  regard  to  Detroit. 
Fort  Pitt,  being  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  set- 
tlements, where  alone  supplies  could  be  obtained,  deter- 
mined the  savages  to  attempt  its  reduction  by  famine. 

In  their  first  attempt  on  Fort  Detroit,  the  Indians  cal- 
culated on  taking  possession  of  it  by  stratagem.  A 
large  number  of  Indians  appeared  before  the  place  un- 
der pretence  of  holding  a  congress  with  Maj.  Gladwin, 
the  commandant.  He  was  on  his  guard  and  refused 
them  admittance.  On  the  next  day,  about  five  hundred 
more  of  the  Indians  arrived  in  arms,  and  demanded 
leave  to  go  into  the  fort,  to  hold  a  treaty.  The  com- 
mandant refused  to  admit  a  greater  num.ber  than  forty. 
The  Indians  understood  his  desi2:n  of  detainins"  them 
as  hostages,  for  the  good  conduct  of  their  comrades  on 
the  outside  of  the  fort,  and  therefore  did  not  send  them 
into  tlie  place.  The  v/hole  number  of  men  in  the  fort 
and  on  board  two  vessels  of  war  in  the  river,  did  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  and  ten  or  twelve ;  but  by  means  of 
the  cannon  they  possessed,  they  made  shift  to  keep  the 
Indians  at  a  distance,  and  convince  them  that  they  could 
not  take  the  place.  When  the  Indians  were  about  to 
retire,  Capt.  Dalyel  ajrivcd  at  the  fort  v  ith  a  considera- 
ble reinforcement  for  the  relief  of  the  place.  He  made 
a  sortie  aq^ainst  the  brea^jtworks  wliich  the  Indians  had 
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thrown  up,  with  tw^o  hundred  and  forty -five  men.  Thi< 
detachment  was  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  seventy- 
men  killed  and  forty-two  wounded.  Capt.  Dalyel  was 
among  the  slain.  Of  one  hundred  men  who  were  es- 
corting a  large  quantity  of  provisions  to  Detroit,  sixty- 
seven  were  massacred. 

Port  Pitt  had  been  invested  for  some  time,  before 
Capt.  Ecayer  had  the  least  prospect  of  relief.  In  this 
situation  he  and  his  garrison  had  resolved  to  stand  it 
out  to  the  last  extremity,  and  even  perish  of  famine,  ra- 
ther than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  notwith- 
standing the  fort  was  a  bad  one,  the  garrison  w^eak,and 
the  country  between  the  fort  and  Ligonicr  in  possession 
of  the  savages,  and  his  messengers  killed  or  compelled 
to  return  back.  In  this  situation.  Col.  Bouquet  was  sent 
b}''  Gen.  Amhurst  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions  under  a  strong  escort.  This  es- 
cort was  attacked  by  a  large  Ijody  of  Indians,  in  a  nar- 
row defile  on  Turtle  creek,  and  would  have  been  en- 
tirely defeated,  had  it  not  been  for  a  successful  stratagem 
em.ployed  by  the  comm.andcr  for  extricating  themselves 
from  the  savage  army.  After  sustaining  a  furious  con- 
test from  one  o'clock  till  night,  and  for  several  hoius  the 
next  morning,  a  retreat  was  pretended,  with  a  vicAV  to 
draw^  the  Indians  into  a  close  ensras^ement.  Previous 
to  this  movement,  four  companies  of  infantry  and  gien- 
adiers  were  placed  in  ambuscade.  The  plan  succeeded. 
When  the  retreat  commenced,  the  Indians  thought 
themselves  secure  of  victory,  and  pressing  forward  with 
great  vigor,  fell  into  the  ambuscade,  and  w^ere  dispersed 
w^ith  great  slaughter.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  En- 
glish was  above  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded ;  that 
of  the  Indians  could  not  have  been  less.  The  loss  w^as 
severely  felt  by  the  Indians,  as  in  addition  to  the  luuii- 
ber  of  warriors  v»  lio  fell  in  tlie  engagement,  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  cliiefs  were  among  the  slain. 
Port  Pitt,  the  reduction  of  wdiich  they  had  much  at 
heart,  w^as  now  placed  out  of  their  reach,  by  being  effec- 
tualty  relieved  and  supplied  with  the  munitions  of  war. 
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The  historian  of  the  western  region  of  our  country 
cannot  help  regarding  Pittsburg,  the  present  flourishing 
emporium  of  the  northern  part  of  that  region,  and  its 
hnmediate  neighborhood,  as  classic  ground,  on  account 
of  the  memorable  battles  which  took  place  for  its  pos- 
session in  the  infancy  of  our  settlements.  Braddock's 
defeat,  Maj.  Grant's  defeat,  its  conquest  by  Gen.  Forbes, 
the  victory  over  the  Indians  above  related  by  Maj.  Bou- 
quet, serve  to  show  the  importance  in  which  this  post 
was  held  in  early  times,  and  that  it  was  obtained  and 
supported  by  the  English  government,  at  the  price  of 
no  small  amount  of  blood  and  treasure.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  place,  as  well  as  in  the  war-worn  re- 
gions of  the  old  world,  the  plowshare  of  the  farmer 
turns  up,  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  bro- 
ken and  rusty  implements  of  war,  and  the  bones  of  the 
slain  in  battle. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  war  that  the  dreadful 
massacre  at  Wyoming  took  place,  and  desolated  the 
fine  settlements  of  the  New-England  people  along  the 
Susquehanna. 

The  extensive  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  by  the  Indians,  at  Wyoming  and  oth- 
er places,  so  exasperated  a  large  number  of  men,  de- 
nominated the  "  Paxton  boys,"  that  they  rivaled  the 
most  ferocious  of  the  Indians  themselv^es  in  deeds  of 
cruelty,  which  have  dishonored  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, by  the  record  of  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood 
without  the  slightest  provocation — deeds  of  the  most 
atrocious  barbarity. 

The  Conestoga  Indians  had  lived  in  peace  for  more 
than  a  century  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Their  number  did  not  exceed  forty.  Against  these  un- 
offending descendants  of  the  first  friends  of  the  famous 
William  Penn,  the  Paxton  boys  first  directed  their  more 
than  savage  vengeance.  Fifty-seven  of  them,  in  mili- 
t  uy  array,  poured  into  their  little  village,  and  instantly 
murdered  all  wliom  they  found  at  home,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fourteen  men,  vromen  and  children.    Those  of 
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them  who  did  not  happen  to  be  at  home  at  the  massa' 
ere,  were  lodged  in  the  jail  of  Lancaster  for  safety.  But 
alas !  this  precaution  was  unavailing.  The  Paxton 
boys  broke  open  the  jail  door,  and  murdered  the  whole 
of  them,  in  number  about  fifteen  to  twenty.  It  was  in 
vain  that  these  poor  defenseless  people  protested  their 
innocence  and  begged  for  mercy  on  their  knees.  Blood 
was  the  order  of  the  day  with  those  ferocious  Paxton 
boys.  The  death  of  the  victims  of  their  cruelties  did 
not  satisfy  their  rage  for  slaughter  ;  they  mangled  th& 
dead  bodies  of  the  Indians  with  their  scalping  knives 
and  tomahawks  in  the  most  shocking  and  brutal  man- 
ner^ scalping  even  the  children  and  chopping  off  the 
hands  and  feet  of  most  of  them. 

The  next  object  of  those  Paxton  boys  was  the  mur- 
der of  the  christian  Indians  of  the  villages  of  Weque- 
tank  and  Nain.  From  the  execution  of  this  infernal 
design  they  were  prevented  by  the  humane  interference 
of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  which  removed 
the  inhabitants  of  both  places  under  a  strong  guard 
to  Philadelphia  for  protection.  They  remained  under 
guard  from  November  1763,  until  the  close  of  the  war 
in  December  1764:  the  greater  part  of  this  time  they 
occupied  the  barracks  of  that  city.  The  Paxton  boys 
twice  assembled  in  great  force,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  city,  with  a  view  to  assault  the  barracks  and  murder 
the  Indians ;  but  owing  to  the  military  preparations 
made  for  their  reception,  they  at  last  reluctantly  desist- 
ed from  the  enterprise. 

While  we  read,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  horror, 
the  record  of  the  murders  which  have  at  different  peri- 
ods been  inflicted  on  the  unoffending  christian  Indians 
of  the  Moravian  profession,  it  is  some  consolation  to  re- 
flect, that  our  government  has  had  no  participation  in 
those  murders  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  has  at  all  times  af- 
forded them  all  the  protection  which  circumstances  al- 
lowed. 

The  principal  settlements  in  Greenbrier  were  those  of 
Mudc-y  creek  and  the  Big  Levels,  distant  about  fifteen 
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or  twenty  miles  from  each  other.  Before  these  settlers 
were  aware  of  the  existence  of  tlie  war,  and  supposing 
that  the  peace  made  with  the  French  comprehended 
their  Indian  aUies  also,  about  sixty  Indians  visited  the 
settlement  on  Muddy  creek.  They  made  the  visit  un- 
der the  mask  of  friendship.  They  were  cordially  re- 
ceived and  treated  with  all  the  hospitality  which  it  was 
in  the  power  of  these  new  settlers  to  bestow  upon  them ; 
but  on  a  sudden,  and  without  any  previous  intimation 
of  any  thing  like  an  hostile  intention,  the  Indians  mur 
dered,  in  cold  blood,  all  the  men  belonging  to  the  set- 
tlement, and  made  prisoners  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Leaving  a  guard  with  their  prisoners,  they  then 
marched  to  the  settlements  in  the  Levels,  before  the  fate 
of  the  Muddy  creek  settlement  was  known.  Here,  as 
at  Muddy  creek,  they  were  treated  with  the  most  kind 
and  attentive  hospitality,  at  the  house  of  Archibald 
Glendennin,  who  gave  the  Indians  a  sumptuous  feast 
of  three  fat  elks,  which  he  had  recently  killed.  Here 
a  scene  of  slaughter  similar  to  that  which  had  recently 
taken  place  at  Muddy  creek,  occurred  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  feast.  It  commenced  with  an  old  woman,  who 
having  a  very  sore  leg,  showed  it  to  an  Indian,  desiring 
his  advice  how  she  might  cure  it.  This  request  he  an- 
swered with  a  blow  of  the  tomahawk,  which  instantly 
killed  her.  In  a  few  minutes  all  the  men  belonging  to 
the  place  shared  the  same  fate.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren were  made  prisoners. 

In  the  time  of  the  slaughter,  a  negro  woman  at  the 
spring  near  the  house  where  it  happened,  killed  her  own 
child  for  fear  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
or  hinder  her  from  making  her  escape. 

Mrs.  Glendennin,  whose  husband  was  among  the 
slain,  and  herself  with  her  children  prisoners,  boldly 
charged  the  Indians  with  perfidy  and  cowardice,  in  ta- 
king advantage  of  the  mask  of  friendship  to  commit 
murder.  One  of  the  Indians  exasperated  at  lier  bold- 
ness, and  stung,  no  doubt,  at  the  justice  of  her  charge 
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against  them,  brandished  his  tomahawk  over  her  headj 
and  dashed  her  husband's  scalp  in  her  face.  In  defi- 
ance of  all  his  threats,  the  heroine  still  reiterated  the 
charges  of  perfidy  and  cowardice  against  the  Indians. 

On  the  next  day,  after  marching  about  ten  miles, 
while  passing  through  a  thicket,  the  Indians  forming  a 
front  and  rear  guard,  Mrs.  Glendennin  gave  her  infant 
to  a  neighbor  woman,  stepped  into  the  bushes  without 
being  perceived  by  the  Indians,  and  made  her  escape. 
The  cries  of  the  child  made  the  Indians  inquire  for  the 
mother.     She  was  not  to  be  found.     "  Well,"  says  one 
of  them,  ''I  will  soon  luring  the  cow  to  her  calf;"  and 
taking  the  child  by  the  feet,  beat  its  brains  out  against 
a  tree.     Mrs.  Glendennin  returned  home  in  the  course 
of  the  succeeding  night,  and  covered  the  corpse  of  her 
husband  with  fence  rails.    Having  performed  this  pious 
office  for  her  murdered  husband,  she  chose,  as  a  place 
of  safety,  a  cornfield,  where,  as  she  related,  her  heroic 
resolution  was  succeeded  by  a  paroxysm  of  grief  and 
despondency,  during  which  she  imagined  she  saw  a 
man  with  the  aspect  of  a  murderer  standing  within  a 
few  steps  of  her.    The  reader  of  this  narrative,  instead 
of  regarding  this  fit  of  despondency  as  a  feminine  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  this  daughter  of  afl[liction,  will  com- 
misserate  her  situation  of  unparalleled  destitution  and 
distress.     Alone,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  survivor  of 
all  the  infant  settlements  of  that  district,  while  all  her 
relatives  and  neighbors  of  both  settlements  were  either 
prisoners  or  lying  dead,  dishonored  by  ghastly  wounds 
of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  of  the  savages, 
her  husband  and  her  children  amongst  the  slain. 

It  was  some  days  before  a  force  could  be  collected  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Botetourt  and  the  adjoining  country 
for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead. 

Of  the  events  of  this  war,  on  the  southwestern  fron- 
tier of  Virginia,  and  in  the  country  of  Holstein,  the  then 
western  part  of  North  Carolina,  the  author  has  not  been 
informed,  farther  than  that,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians, 
it  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  activity,  and  its  course 
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marked  with  many  deeds  of  the  most  atrocious  cruelty, 
until  late  in  the  j^ear  1764,  when  a  period  was  put  to 
this  sanguinary  contest,  by  a  treaty  made  with  the  In- 
dian nations  by  Sir  William  Johns-ton,  at  the  German 
Flats. 

The  perfidy  and  cruelties  practiced  by  the  Indians 
during  the  war  of  1763  and  1764,  occasioned  the  re- 
volting and  sanguinary  character  of  the  Indian  wars 
w^hich  took  place  afterwards.  The  Indians  had  resolved 
on  the  total  extermination  of  all  the  setders  of  our  north 
and  southwestern  frontiers,  and  being  no  longer  under 
the  control  of  their  former  allies,  the  French,  they  were 
at  full  liberty  to  exercise  all  their  native  ferocity,  and  riot 
in  the  indulgence  of  their  innate  thirst  for  blood. 

[Next  follows,  in  Dr.  Doddridge's  woik,  his  account 
of  Dunmore's  war,  which  the  author  of  this  history  has 
transferred  to  the  chapter  under  that  head  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  See  pp.  157-187.  The  chapter  which 
follows  relates  an  event  whicli  occurred  during  that 
war.] 


CHAPTER  III. 

Hie  death  of  CornstalJ:, 

This  v/as  one  of  the  most  atrocious  murders  com- 
mitted by  the  whites  during  the  whole  coarse  of  the 
war.     [Dunmore's  war.] 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  when  the  confederacy  of  the 
Indian  nations,  under  the  influence  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, was  formed,  and  began  to  commit  hostilities 
along  our  frontier  settlements.  Cornstalk,  and  a  young 
chief  of  the  name  of  Red-hawk,  with  another  Indian, 
made  a  visit  to  the  garrison  at  tlie  Point,  commanded  at 
that  time  by  Capt.  Arbuckle.     Cornstalk  stated  to  the 
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captain,  that,  with  the  exception  of  himself  and  the 
tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  all  the  nations  had  joined 
the  English,  and  that  unless  protected  by  the  whites, 
"they  would  have  to  run  with  the  stream." 

Capt.  Arbuckle  thought  proper  to  detain  the  Corn- 
stalk chief  and  his  two  companions  as  hostages  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged.  They 
had  not  been  long  in  this  situation  before  a  son  of  Corn- 
stalk, concerned  for  the  safety  of  his  father,  came  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  and  hallooed ;  his  father  know- 
ing his  voice,  answered  him.  He  was  brought  over  the 
river.  The  father  and  son  mutually  embraced  each 
other  with  the  greatest  tenderness. 

On  the  day  following,  tv,"o  Indians,  who  had  conceal* 
ed  themselves  in  the  weeds  on  the  bank  of  the  Kana- 
Avha  opposite  the  fort,  killed  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gil- 
more,  as  he  was  returning  from  hunting.  As  soon  as 
the  dead  body  was  brought  over  the  river,  there  was 
a  general  cry  amongst  the  men  who  were  present,  "Let 
us  kill  the  Indians  in  the  fort."  They  immediately  as- 
cended the  bank  of  the  river  with  Capt.  Hall  at  their 
head,  to  execute  their  hasty  resolution.  On  their  way 
they  were  met  by  Capt.  Stuart  and  Capt.  Arbuckle,  who 
endeavored  to  dissuade  them  from  kiliincr  the  Indian 
hostages,  saying  that  they  certainly  had  no  concern  in 
the  murder  of  Gilmore ;  J3ut  remonstrance  was  in  vain. 
Pale  as  death  with  rage,  they  cocked  their  guns  and 
threatened  the  captains  with  instant  death,  if  they 
should  attempt  to  hinder  them  from  executing  their 
purpose. 

When  the  murderers  arrived  at  the  house  w^here  the 
hostages  were  confined,  Cornstalk  rose  up  to  meet  them 
at  the  door,  but  instantly  received  seven  bullets  through 
his  body  ;  his  son  and  his  other  tw^o  fellow-hostages 
were  instantly  dispatched  with  bullets  and  tomahawks. 

Thus  fell  the  Shawnee  war  chief  Cornstalk,  who, 
like  Logan,  his  companion  in  arms,  was  conspicuous 
for  intellectual  talent,  bravery  and  misfortune. 

The  biography  of  Cornstalk,  as  far  as  it  is  now 
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known,  goes  to  show  that  he  was  no  way  deficient  in 
those  mental  endowments  which  constitute  true  great- 
ness. On  the  evening  preceding  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant,  he  proposed  going  over  the  river  to  the  camp 
of  Gen.  Lev^^is,  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace.  The 
majority  in  the  council  of  warriors  voted  against  the 
measure.  "Well,"  said  Cornstalk,  "since  you  have  re- 
solved on  fighting,  you  shall  fight,  although  it  is  Ukely 
we  shall  have  hard  work  to-morrow  ;  but  if  any  man 
shall  attempt  to  run  away  from  the  battle,  I  will  kill  him 
with  my  own  hand/'  and  accordingl}^  fulfilled  his  threat 
with  regard  to  one  cowardly  fellow. 

After  the  Indians  had  returned  from  the  battle,  Corn- 
stalk called  a  council  at  the  ChiHcothe  town,  to  consult 
what  was  to  be  done  next.  In  this  council  he  remind- 
ed the  war  chiefs  of  their  folly  in  preventing  him  from 
making  peace,  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Point  Pleasant, 
and  asked,  "What  shall  we  do  now  ?  The  Long-knives 
are  coming  upon  us  by  two  routes.  Shall  we  turn  out 
and  fight  them?"  All  were  silent.  He  then  asked, 
"  Shall  we  kill  our  squaws  and  children,  and  then  fight 
until  we  shall  all  be  killed  ourselves  ?"  To  this  no  re- 
ply was  made.  He  then  rose  up  and  struck  his  toma- 
hawk in  the  war  post  in  the  middle  of  tlie  council  house, 
saying,  "  Since  you  are  not  inclined  to  fight,  I  will  go 
and  make  peace  :"  and  accordingly  did  so. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  his  death,  a  council 
was  held  in  the  fort  at  the  Point,  in  which  he  was  pre- 
sent. During  the  sitting  of  the  council,  it  is  said  that 
he  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching 
fate.  In  one  of  his  speeches,  he  remarked  to  the  coun- 
cil, "  When  I  w^as  young,  every  time  I  went  to  war  I 
thought  it  likely  that  I  might  return  no  more ;  but  I 
etill  lived.  I  am  now  in  3^our  hands,  and  you  may 
kill  me  if  you  choose.  I  can  die  but  once,  and  it  is  a- 
iike  to  me  whether  I  die  now  or  at  another  time."  When 
the  men  presented  themselves  before  the  door,  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  the  Indians,  Cornstalk's  son  mani- 
fested signs  of  fear,  on  observing  which,  his  father  said, 
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"  Don't  be  afraid,  my  son  ;  the  Great  Spirit  sent  you 
here  to  die  willi  ine,  and  we  must  submit  to  his  will. 
It  is  all  for  the  best." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Wappatomica  ccunpaign. 

Under  the  command  of  Col.  iVngus  M'Donald,  four 
hundred  men  were  collected  from  the  western  part  of 
Virginia  by  the  order  of  the  earl  of  Dunmore,  the  then 
governor  of  Virginia.  The  place  of  rendezvous  was 
Wheeling,  some  time  in  the  month  of  June,  1774. 
They  went  down  the  river  in  boats  and  canoes  to  the 
mouth  of  Captina,  from  thence  by  the  shortest  route  to 
Wappatomica  town,  about  sixteen  miles  below  the  pre- 
sent Coshocton.  The  pilots  were  Jonathan  Zane,  Tho- 
mas Nicholson  and  Tady  Kelly.  About  six  miles  from 
the  town,  the  army  were  met  by  a  party  of  Indians,  to 
the  number  of  40  or  50.  Avho  gave  a  skirmish  by  the 
way  of  ambuscade,  in  which  two  of  our  men  were  kill- 
ed and  eight  or  nine  wounded.  One  Indian  was  kill- 
ed and  several  wounded.  It  was  supposed  that  several 
more  of  them  Avere  killed,  but  they  were  carried  off. 
V^  hen  the  army  came  to  the  town,  it  was  found  evacu- 
ated. The  Indians  had  retreated  to  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  river,  where  they  had  formed  an  ambuscade,  sup- 
posing the  party  would  cross  the  river  from  the  town. 
This  was  immediately  discovered.  The  commanding 
officer  then  sent  sentinels  up  and  down  the  river,  to  give 
notice,  in  case  the  Indians  should  attempt  to  cross  above 
or  below  the  town.  A  private  in  the  company  of  Capt. 
Cresap,  of  the  name  of  John  Harness,  one  of  the  sen- 
tinels below  the  town,  displayed  the  skill  of  a  back- 
woods sharpshooter.     >Seeing  an  Indian  behind  a  blind 
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across  the  river,  raising  up  his  head,  at  times,  to  look 
over  the  river,  Harness  charged  his  rifle  Vvith  a  second 
ball,  and  taking  deliberate  aim,  passed  both  balls  through 
the  neck  of  the  Indian.  The  Indians  drag-i^ed  off  the 
body  and  buried  it  with  the  honors  of  war.  It  was 
found  the  next  morning  and  scalped  by  Harness. 

Soon  after  the  tovv^n  was  taken,  the  Indians  from  the 
opposite  shore  sued  for  peace.  The  commander  oflered 
them  peace  on  condition  of  their  sending  over  their  chiefs 
as  hostages.  Hive  of  them  came  over  the  river  and 
were  put  under  guard  as  hostages.  In  the  morning 
they  were  marched  in  front  of  the  army  over  the  river. 
When  the  party  had  reached  the  western  bank  of  the 
Muskingum,  the  Indians  represented  tha.t  they  could 
jiot  make  peac«  without  the  presence  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  other  towns :  on  which  one  of  the  chiefs  was  re- 
leased to  bring  in  the  others.  He  did  not  return  in  the 
appointed  time.  Another  chief  was  permitted  to  go  on 
the  same  errand,  who  in  like  manner  did  not  return. 
The  party  then  moved  up  the  river  to  the  next  town, 
which  Avas  about  a  mile  above  the  first,  and  on  the  op- 
posite shore.  Here  we  had  a  shght  skirmish  with  the 
Indians,  in  which  one  of  them  was  killed  and  one  of 
our  men  Avounded.    It  was  then  discovered,  tiiat  durin"* 

111*  ^ 

all  the  tnne  spent  in  the  negotiation,  the  Indians  were 
employed  in  removing  their  women  and  children,  okl 
people  and  effects,  from  tlie  upper  towns.  The  towns 
were  burned  and  the  corn  cut  up.  The  party  then  re- 
turned to  the  place  from  which  they  sat  out,  bringing 
Avith  them  the  three  remaining  chiefs,  who  were  sent  to 
Williamsburg.  They  were  released  at  the  peace  the 
succeeding  fall. 

The  army  Avere  out  of  provisions  before  they  left  the 
toAvns,  and  had  to  subsist  on  Aveeds,  one  ear  of  corn 
each  day,  Avith  a  very  scanty  supply  of  game.  The 
corn  Avas  obtained  at  one  of  the  Indian  towns. 

17'^ 
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CHAPTER  V, 

Gen.  M'TntosJi's  campaign. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1773,  goveinment  having" 
sent  a  small  force  of  regular  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  M'Intosh,  for  the  defense  of  the  western  fron- 
tier, the  general,  with  the  regulars  and  militia  from  Fort 
Pitt,  descended  the  Ohio  about  thirty  miles,  and  built 
Fort  M'Jntosh,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Beaver  town. 
The  fort  was  made  with  strong  stockades,  furnished 
with  bastions,  and  mounted  with  one  6-pounder.  This 
station  was  well  selected  as  a  point  for  a  small  military 
force,  always  in  readiness  to  pursue  or  intercept  the  war 
])arties  of  Indians,  who  frequently  made  incursions  into 
the  settlements  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  fort  was  well  garrison- 
ed and  supplied  with  provisions  during  the  summer. 

Sometime  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  Gen.  M'In- 
tosh received  an  order  from  government  to  make  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Sandusky  towns.  This  order  he  at- 
tempted to  obe}'  with  one  thousand  men  ;  but  owing  to 
the  delay  in  making  necessary  outfits  for  the  expedition, 
the  officers,  on  leaching  Tuscarawa,  thought  it  best  to 
halt  at  that  place,  build  and  garrison  a  fort,  and  delay 
the  farther  prosecution  of  the  campaign  until  the  next 
spring.  Accordingly  they  erected  Fort  Laurens  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tuscarawa.  Some  time  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  fort,  the  general  returned  with  the  army  to 
Fort  Pitt,  leaving  Col.  John  Gibson  with  a  command  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  protect  the  fort  until 
spring.  The  Indians  were  soon  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  the  fort,  and  soon  convinced  our  people,  by 
sad  experience,  of  the  bad  policy  of  building  and  at- 
tempting to  hold  a  fort  so  far  in  advance  of  our  settle- 
ments and  other  forts. 
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The  llrfcst  annoyance  the  garrison  received  from  the 
Indians  was  some  time  in  the  month  of  January.  In 
the  night  time  they  caught  most  of  the  horses  belonging 
to  the  fort,  and  taking  them  off  some  distance  into  the 
woods,  they  took  off  their  bells,  and  formed  an  ambus- 
cade by  the  side  of  a  path  leading  through  the  high 
grass  of  a  prairy  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fort.  In 
the  morning  the  Indians  rattled  the  horse  bells  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  line  of  the  ambuscade.  The  plan 
succeeded  ;  a  fatigue  of  sixteen  men  went  out  for  the 
horses  and  fell  into  the  snare.  Foiuteen  were  killed  on 
the  spot,  two  were  taken  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was 
given  up  at  the  close  of  war,  the  otlier  was  never  after- 
wards heard  of. 

Gen.  Benjamin  Biggs,  then  a  captain  in  the  fort,  be- 
ing officer  of  the  day,  requested  leave  of  the  colonel  to 
go  out  with  the  fatigue  party,  which  fell  into  the  ambus- 
cade. "No,"  said  the  colonel,  "  this  fatigue  party  does 
not  belong  to  a  captain's  command.  When  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  employ  one  of  that  number,  I  shall  be  thank- 
ful for  your  service  ;  at  present  you  must  attend  to  your 
duty  in  the  fort."  On  what  trivial  circumstances  do 
hfe  and  death  sometimes  depend  ! 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  ambuscade,  the 
whole  Indian  army,  in  full  war  dress  and  painted, 
marched  in  single  file  through  a  prairy  in  view  of  the 
fort.  Their  number,  as  counted  from  one  of  the  bas- 
tions, was  847.  They  then  took  up  their  encampment 
on  an  elevated  piece  of  ground  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  fort,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  From  this 
camp  they  frequently  held  conversations  with  the  peo- 
ple of  our  garrison.  In  these  conversations,  they  seem- 
ed to  deplore  the  long  continuance  of  the  war  and  hoped 
for  peace:  but  were  much  exasperated  at  the  Americans 
for  attempting  to  penetrate  so  far  into  their  country. 
This  great  body  of  Indians  continued  the  investment 
of  the  fort,  as  long  as  they  could  obtain  subsistence, 
which  was  about  six  weeks. 

An  old  Indian  by  the  name  of  John  Thompson,  who 
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was  with  the  American  army  in  the  fort,  frequently 
went  out  among  the  Indians  during  their  stay  at  their 
encampment,  with  the  mutual  consent  of  both  parties. 
A  short  time  before  the  Indians  left  the  place,  they  sent 
word  to  Col.  Gibson,  by  the  old  Indian,  that  they  were 
desirous  of  peace,  and  that  if  he  would  send  tliem  a 
barrel  of  flour  they  would  send  in  their  proposals  the 
next  day  ;  but  although  the  colonel  complied  with  their 
request,  they  marched  off  without  fulfilling  their  en- 
gagement. 

The  commander,  supposing  the  whole  number  of  the 
Indians  had  gone  oif,  gave  permission  to  Col.  Clark,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  line,  to  escort  the  invalids,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eleven  or  twelve,  to  Fort  M'Intosh.  The  whole 
number  of  this  detachment  was  fifteen.  The  wary  In- 
dians had  left  a  party  behind,  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
miscliieL  These  attacked  this  party  of  invalids  and 
their  escort,  about  two  miles  from  the  fort,  and  killed 
the  whole  of  them  with  the  exception  of  four,  amongst 
whom  was  the  captain,  Avho  ran  back  to  the  fort.  On 
the  same  dav  a  detachment  went  out  from  the  fort, 
brought  in  the  dead,  and  buried  them  with  the  honors 
of  war,  in  front  of  the  fort  gate. 

In  three  or  four  days  after  this  disaster,  a  relief  of 
seven  hundred  men,  under  Gen.  M'Intosh,  arrived  at 
the  fort  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  a  great  part  of  which 
was  lost  bv  an  untoward  accident.  When  the  relief 
had  reached  within  about  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
fort;  the  garrison  gave  them  a  salute  of  a  general  dis- 
charge of  musketry,  at  the  report  of  which  the  pack 
horses  took  fright,  broke  loose  and  scattered  the  provi- 
sions in  every  direction  threuo:h  the  woods,  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  could  never  be  recovered  agam. 

Among  other  transactions  which  took  place  about 
this  time,  was  that  of  gathering  up  the  remains  of  the 
fovuteen  men  for  interment,  who  had  fallen  in  the  am- 
buscade during  the  winter,  and  which  could  not  be  done 
during  the  investment  of  the  place  by  the  Indians. 
They  were  found  mostly  devoured  b}"  the  wolves.    The 
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fatigue  party  dug  a  pit  large  enough  to  contain  the  re- 
mains of  all  of  them,  and  after  depositing  them  in  the 
pit,  merely  covering  them  with  a  little  earth,  with  a  view 
to  have  revenge  on  the  wolves  for  devouring  their  com- 
panions,  they  covered  the  pit  with  slender  sticks,  rotten 
wood  and  bits  of  bark,  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a  wolf.  On  the  top  of  this  covering  they 
placed  a  piece  of  meat,  as  a  bait  for  tlie  wolves.  The 
next  morning  seven  of  them  were  foimd  in  the  pit. 
They  were  shot  and  the  pit  filled  up. 

For  about  two  weeks  before  the  rehef  arrived,  the 
garrison  had  been  put  on  short  allowance  of  half  a 
pound  of  sour  Hour  and  an  equal  weight  of  stinking- 
meat  for  every  two  days.  The  greater  part  of  the  last 
week,  they  had  nothing  to  subsist  on  but  such  roots  as 
they  could  find  in  the  woods  and  prairies,  and  raw  hides. 
Two  men  lost  their  lives  by  eating  wild  parsnip  roots 
by  mistake.  Four  more  nearly  shared  the  same  liite, 
•but  were  saved  by  medical  aid. 

On  the  eveninsf  of  the  arrival  of  the  relief,  two  davs' 
rations  v,^ere  issued  to  each  maji  in  the  foit.  These  ra- 
tions were  intended  as  their  allowcUice  during  their 
march  to  Fort  M'Intosh  ;  but  many  of  the  men,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  been  back  rations,  ate  up  the  whole 
of  their  allowance  before  the  next  morniiio*.  In  con- 
sequence  of  this  imprudence,  in  eating  immoderately 
after  such  extreme  starvation  from  the  want  of  provi- 
sions, about  forty  of  the  men  became  faint  and  sick  du- 
ring the  fij'st  da\' 's  maich.  On  the  second  day,  ho^^'- 
ever,  the  sufferers  were  met  by  a  great  number  of  their 
friends  from  the  settlements  to  which  they  belonged,  by 
whom  they  were  amply  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
thus  saved  from  perishing. 

Maj.  Vernon,  who  succeeded  Col.  Gibson  in  the  com- 
mand of  Fort  Laurens,  continued  its  possession  until 
the  next  fall,  when  the  garrison,  after  being,  like  their 
predecessors,  reduced  almost  to  star\ation,  c\acuated 
the  place. 

Thujo  ended  the  disastrous  business  of  Fort  Laurens.- 
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in  which  much  fatigue  and  suffering  were  endured  and 
many  Uves  lost,  but  without  any  beneficial  result  to  the 
country. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TJie  Moravian  ca7?ipaign. 

This  ever  memorable  campaign  took  place  in  the 
month  of  March  1782.  The  weather,  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  month  of  February,  had  been  uncom- 
monly fine,  so  that  the  war  parties  from  Sandusky  visit- 
ed the  settlements,  and  committed  depredations  earlier 
than  usual.  The  family  of  a  William  Wallace,  con- 
sisting of  his  wife  and  five  or  six  children,  v/ere  killed, 
and  John  Carpenter  taken  prisoner.  These  events  took 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  February.  The  early  period 
at  wliich  those  fatal  visitations  of  the  Indians  took  place, 
led  to  tiie  conclusion  that  the  murderers  were  either  Mo- 
ravians, or  that  the  warriors  had  had  their  winter  cjuar- 
ters  at  their  tovv-^ns  on  the  Muskingum.  In  either  case, 
the  ]\Ioravians  being  in  fault,  the  sTifety  of  the  frontier 
settlenients  required  the  destruction  of  their  establish- 
ments at  that  place. 

Accordingly,  between  eighty  and  ninety  men  were 
hastily  collected  together  for  the  fatal  enterprise.  They 
rendezvoused  and  encamped  the  first  night  on  the  Min- 
go bottom,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  river.  Each 
man  furnished  himself  with  his  own  arms,  ammunition 
and  provision.  Many  of  them  had  horses.  The  se- 
cond day's  march  brought  them  within  one  mile  of  the 
middle  Moravian  town,  where  they  encamped  for  the 
nip-ht.  In  the  mornins;  the  men  were  divided  into  two 
equal  parties,  one  of  which  was  to  cross  the  river  about 
a  mile  above  the  town,  their  videttes  having  reported 
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that  there  were  Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  river..  The 
other  party  was  divided  into  three  divisions,  one  of  which 
was  to  take  a  circuit  in  the  woods,  and  reach  the  river 
a  httle  distance  below  the  town,  on  the  east  side.  An- 
other division  was  to  fall  into  the  middle  of  the  town, 
and  the  third  at  its  upper  end. 

When  the  party  which  designed  to  make  the  attack 
on  the  west  side  had  reached  the  river,  they  found  no 
craft  to  take  them  over,  but  something  hke  a  canoe  was 
seen  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  river  was  high  with 
some  floating  ice.  A  young  man  of  the  name  of  Slaugh- 
ter swam  the  riter  and  brought  over,  not  a  canoe,  but  a 
trough  designed  for  holding  sugar  water.  This  trough 
could  carry  but  two  men  at  a  time.  In  order  to  expe- 
dite their  passage,  a  number  of  men  stripped  off  their 
clothes,  put  them  into  the  trough,  together  vrith  their 
guns,  and  swam  by  its  sides,  holding  its  edges  Vv  ith  their 
hands.  When  about  sixteen  had  crossed  the  river,  their 
two  sentinels,  who  had  been  posted  in  advance,  discov- 
ered an  Indian  whose  name  was  Shabosh.  One  of 
them  broke  oiie  of  his  arms  by  a  shot.  A  shot  from  the 
other  sentinel  killed  him.  These  heroes  then  scalped 
and  tomahawked  him. 

By  this  time  about  sixteen  men  had  got  over  the  riv- 
er, and  supposing  that  the  firing  of  the  guns  which 
killed  Shabosh  would  lead  to  an  instant  discover}^,  they 
sent  word  to  the  party  designed  to  attack  the  town  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  to  move  on  instantly,  which 
they  did. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  small  part}'  which  had  crossed 
the  river,  marched  with  all  speed  to  the  main  town  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river.  Here  they  found  a  large  com- 
pany of  Indians  gathering  the  corn  which  they  had  left 
in  their  fields  the  preceding  fell  when  they  removed  to 
Sandusky.  On  the  arrival  of  the  men  at  the  town, 
the}^  professed  peace  and  good  will  to  the  Moravians, 
and  informed  them  that  they  had  come  to  take  them  to 
Fort  Pitt  for  their  safety.  The  Indians  surrendered, 
delivered  up  their  arms,  and  appeared  highly  delighted 
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Tivfili  the  prospect  of  their  removal,  and  began  witli  all 
speed  to  prepare  victuals  ibr  the  white  men  and  for  them- 
selves on  their  journey. 

A  party  of  white  men  and  Indians  was  immediately 
dispatched  to  Salem,  a  short  distance  from  Gnadenhut- 
ten,  where  the  Indians  were  gathering  in  their  corn,  to 
bring  them  into  Gnadenhutten,  The  party  soon  arri- 
ved with  the  whole  number  of  the  Indians  from  Salem. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  from  Gnadenhutten 
were  confined  in  two  houses  some  distance  apart,  and 
placed  under  guard  ;  and  when  those  from  Salem  arri- 
ved, they  were  divided,  and  placed  in  the  same  houses 
with  their  brethren  of  Gnadenhutten. 

The  prisoners  being  thus  secured,  a  council  of  war 
was  held  to  decide  on  their  fate.  The  officers,  unwilling 
to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
decision,  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  men.  The  men  Vv'ere  accordingly  drav/n  up 
in  a  line.  The  commandant  of  the  party.  Col.  David 
AVilliamson,  then  put  the  question  to  them  in  form, 
"Whether  the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  taken  pri- 
.soners  to  Pittsburg,  or  put  to  death,  and  requested  that 
all  those  who  were  in  favor  of  saving  their  lives  should 
step  out  of  the  hne,  and  form  a  second  rank."  On  this 
sixteen,  some  say  eighteen,  stepped  out  of  the  rank,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  second  line ;  but  alas  !  this 
)ine  of  mercy  was  far  too  short  for  that  of  vengeance. 

The  fate  of  the  Moravians  was  then  decided  on,  and 
tliey  were  told  to  prepare  for  death. 

The  prisoners,  from  the  time  they  were  placed  in  the 
guard-house,  foresaw  their  fate,  and  began  their  devo- 
tions by  singing  hymns,  praying,  and  exhorting  each 
other  to  place  a  firm  reliance  in  the  mercy  of  the  Sa- 
vior of  men.  When  their  fate  was  announced  to  thein, 
these  devoted  people  embraced,  kissed,  and  bedewing 
each  others"  faces  and  bosoms  with  their  mutual  tears, 
asked  pardon  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  for  any  offense 
they  might  have  given  them  through  life.  Thus,  at 
peace  with  their  God  and  each  other,  on  being  asked  by 
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tliose  who  were  impatient  for  the  slaughter,  "Whether 
they  were  read}^  to  die?"  they  answered  "that  they  had 
commended  their  souls  to  God,  and  were  ready  to  die." 

Tiie  particulars  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe  are  too 
liorrid  to  relate.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  a  few  minutes 
these  two  slaughter-houses,  as  they  were  then  called, 
eshihited  in  their  ghastly  interior,  the  mangled,  bleed- 
ing remains,  of  these  poor  unfortunate  people,  of  all 
ages  and  sexes,  from  the  aged  grayheaded  parent,  down 
to  the  helpless  infant  at  the  mother's  breast,  dishonored 
by  the  fatal  wounds  of  the  tomahawk,  mallet,  war  club, 
spear  and  scalping-knife. 

Thus,  O  Brainard  and  Zeisberger !  faithful  mission- 
aries, who  devoted  your  whole  lives  to  incessant  toil 
and  sufferings  in  your  endeavors  to  make  the  wilder- 
ness of  paganism  "rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  in 
faith  and  piety  to  God  !  thus  perished  your  faithful 
followers,  by  the  murderous  hands  of  the  more  than 
savage  white  men.  Faithful  pastors  !  Your  spirits  are 
again  associated  with  those  of  your  flock,  "  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest !" 

The  number  of  the  slain,  as  reported  by  the  men  on 
their  return  from  the  campaign,  was  eighty-seven  or 
eighty-nine  ;  but  the  Moravian  accoimt,  which  no  doubt 
is  correct,  makes  the  number  ninety-six.  Of  these,  six- 
ty-two were  grown  persons,  one  third  of  whom  Avere 
women  ;  the  remaining  thirty-four  were  children.  All 
these,  with  a  few  exceptions,  Avere  killed  in  the  houses. 
Shabosh  was  killed  about  a  mile  above  the  town,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  His  wife  was  killed  while  en- 
deavoring to  conceal  herself  in  a  bunch  of  bushes  at 
the  water's  edge,  on  the  arrival  of  the  men  at  the  town, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  A  man  at  the  same  time 
was  shot  in  a  canoe,  while  attempting  to  make  his  es- 
cape from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Two 
others  were  shot  while  attempting  to  escape  by  swim- 
mins"  the  river. 

A  few  men,  who  were  supposed  to  be  warriors,  were 
tied  and  taken  some  distance  frcm  the  r^laughter  houKCE', 
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to  be  tomahawked.  One  of  these  had  Uke  to  have 
made  his  escape  at  the  expense  of  the  hfe  of  one  of  the 
murdciers.  The  rope  by  which  he  was  led  w^as  of  some 
length.  The  tw^o  men  who  w^ere  conducting  him  to 
death  fell  into  a  dispute  who  should  have  the  scalp. 
The  Indian,  vrhile  maichiitg  with  a  kind  of  dancings 
motion,  and  singing  his  death  song,  drew^  a  knife  from 
a  scabbard  suspended  round  his  neck,  cut  th'e  rope,  and 
aimed  at  stab]:»ing  one  of  the  men  ;  but  the  jerk  of  the' 
rope  occasioned  the  men  to  look  round.  The  Indian 
then  fled  towards  the  woods,  and  while  running,  dex- 
terously untied  the  rope  from  his  w-rists.  He  was  in- 
stantty  pursued  by  several  men  who  fired  at  him,  one 
of  w4iom  ^vourlded  him  in  the  arm.  After  a  few  shots 
the  firinv  was  forbidden,  for  fear  the  men  might  kill 
each  other  as  they  were  running  in  a  stragghng  man- 
ner. A  young  man  then  mounted  on  a  horse  and  pur- 
sued tlie  Indian,  who  w4ien  overtaken  struck  the  horse 
on  the  head  with  a  club.  The  rider  sprang  from  the 
horse,  on  W'hich  the  Indian  seized,  threw  him  dow  n  and 
drew  his  tomahawk  to  kill  him.  At  that  instant,  one 
of  the  party  got  near  enough  to  shoot  the  Indian,  which 
he  did  merely  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  his  companion. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  the  Indians  at  Gnadenhut- 
ten  and  Salem,  only  tVvO  made  their  escape.  These 
w^ere  two  lads  of  fourteen  or  lifteen  years  of  age.  One 
of  them,  after  being  knocked  down  and  scalped,  but 
not  killed,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  he  still  among 
the  dead,  until  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  he  si- 
lently crept  out  of  the  door  and  made  his  escape.  The 
other  lad  slipped  through  a  trap  door  into  the  cellar  of 
one  of  the  slaughter  houses,  from  which  he  made  his 
escape  through  a  small  cellar  window^ 

These  two  lads  were  fortunate  in  getting  together  in 
the  woods  the  same  night.  Another  \cA,  somewhat 
larger,  in  attempting  to  pass  through  the  same  w^indow, 
it  is  supposed  stuck  fast  and  was  burnt  ahve. 

The  Indians  of  the  upper  tow^n  were  apprised  of 
their  danger  in  due  time  to  make  their  escape,  two  of 
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them  having  found  the  mangled  body  of  Shalx)sh. 
Providentially  they  all  made  their  escape,  allhoiigh  they 
might  have  been  easily  overtaken  by  the  party,  if  they 
had  undertaken  their  pursuit.  A  division  of  the  men 
were  ordered  to  go  to  Shonbrun  ;  but  finding  the  place 
deserted,  thev  took  what  plunder  they  could  find,  and 
returned  to  their  companions  vrithout  looking  farther 
after  the  Indians, 

After  the  work  of  death  was  fimshed,  aixl  the  plun- 
der secured,  all  the  buildings  in  the  town  were  set  on 
fire  and  the  slaughter  houses  among  the  rest.  Tlie  dead 
bodies  were  thus  consumed  to  ashes.  A  rapid  retreat 
to  the  settlements  finished  the  campaign. 

Such  were  the  principal  events  of  this  horrid  affair, 
A  massacre  of  innocent,  unoffending  people,  dishonor- 
.^ble  not  only  to  our  country,  but  human  nature  itself. 

Before  making  any  remarks  on  the  causes  which  led 
-to  the  disgraceful  events  under  consideration,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  the  manner  in  whicli  the  enterprise  was 
<:onducted,  as  furnishing  evidence  that  the  murder  of 
the  IVIoravians  w^as  intended,  and  that  no  resistance 
from  them  was  anticipated, 

in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  Moravian  campaign 
was  conducted  in  the  very  worst  manner  imaginable. 
It  was  undertaken  at  so  early  a  period,  that  a  deep  taR 
of  snow,  a  thing  very  common  in  the  early  part  of 
March  in  former  times,  would  have  defeated  the  enter- 
prise. When  the  army  came  to  the  river,  instead  of 
constructing  a  sufficient  number  of  rafts  to  transport  the 
requisite  number  over  the  river  at  once,  they  commen- 
ced crossing  in  a  sugar  trough,  which  could  carry  only 
two  men  at  a  time,  thus  jeopardizing  the  safet}^  of  those 
who  first  went  over.  The  two  sentinels  who  shot  Sha- 
bosh,  according  to  military  law  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted on  the  spot  for  having  fired  without  orders,  there- 
by giving  premature  notice  of  the  approach  of  our  men. 
The  truth  is,  nearly  the  whole  niunber  of  the  army 
ought  to  have  been  transported  over  the  river  ;  for  after 
all  their  forces  employed;  and  precaution  used  in  getting' 
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possession  of  the  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  there 
were  but  one  man  and  one  squaw  found  in  it^  all  the 
others  being  on  the  other  side.  This  circumstance  they 
ought  to  have  known  befoiehand,  and  acted  accord- 
ingly. The  Indians  on  the  weyt  side  of  the  river  a- 
mounted  to  about  eighty,  and  among  them  above  thir- 
ty men,  besides  a  number  of  young  lads,  all  possessed 
of  guns  and  well  accustomed  to  the  use  of  them  :  yet 
this  large  number  was  attacked  by  about  sixteen  men. 
If  they  had  really  anticipated  resistance,  they  deserved 
to  lose  their  lives  for  their  rashness.  It  is  presumable, 
however,  that  having  full  confidence  in  the  pacific  prin- 
ciples of  the  IMoravians,  they  did  not  expect  resistance; 
but  calculated  on  blood  and  plunder  without  having  a 
shot  fired  at  them.  If  this  was  really  the  case,  the  au- 
thor leaves  it  to  justice  to  find,  if  it  can,  a  name  for  the 
transaction. 

One  can  hardly  help  reflecting  with  regret,  that  these 
Moravians  did  not  for  the  moment  lay  aside  their  })aci- 
fic  principles  and  do  themselves  justice.  With  a  mere 
show  of  defense,  or  at  most  a  few  shots,  they  might 
have  captured  and  disarmed  those  few  men,  and  held 
them  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  their  people  and  pro- 
perty until  they  could  have  removed  them  out  of  their 
way.  This  they  might  have  done  on  the  easiest  terms, 
as  the  remainder  of  the  army  could  not  have  crossed 
the  river  without  their  permission,  as  there  was  but  one 
canoe  at  the  place,  and  the  river  too  high  to  be  forded. 
But  alas  !  these  truly  christian  people  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  betrayed  by  hypocritical  professions  of  friend- 
ship, until  "  they  were  led  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter." 
Over  this  horrid  deed  humanity  must  shed  tears  of  com- 
miseration, as  long  as  the  record  of  it  shall  remain. 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  I  have  presented  him 
with  a  mere  imaginary  possibility  of  defense  on  the 
part  of  the  Moravians.  This  defense  would  have  been 
an  easy  task.  Our  people  did  not  go  on  that  campaign 
with  a  view  of  fighting.  'Jliere  may  have  been  some 
brave  men  among  them  5  bat  they  were  far  from  being 
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all  siicli.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  any  white  man,  who  can  harbor  a  thought  of  using' 
his  arms  for  the  killing  of  women  and  children  in  any 
case,  can  be  a  brave  man.     No,  he  is  a  nmrderer. 

The  history  of  the  Moravian  settlements  on  the  Mus- 
kingum, and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  inha- 
bitants during  the  revolutionary  contest  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  deserve  a  place  here. 

In  the  year  1772,  tlie  Moravian  villages  were  com- 
menced by  emigrations  from  Friedenshutten  on  the 
Big  Beaver,  and  from  Wyalusing  and  Sheshequon  on 
the  Susquehanna.  In  a  short  time  they  rose  to  consid- 
erable extent  and  prosperity,  containing  upwards  of  four 
hundred  people.  During  the  summer  of  Dunmore's 
w^ar,  they  were  much  annoyed  by  war  parties  of  the  In- 
dians, and  disturbed  by  perpetual  rumors  of  the  ill  in- 
tentions of  the  white  people  of  the  frontier  settlements 
towards  them ;  yet  their  labors,  schools  and  rehgious 
exercises,  went  on  without  interruption. 

In  the  revolutionary  w^ar,  which  began  in  177.5,  the 
situation  of  the  Moravian  settlements  was  truly  deplo- 
rable. The  English  had  associated  with  their  own 
means  of  w^arfare  against  the  Americans,  the  scalping 
knife  and  tomahawdi  of  the  merciless  Indians.  These 
allies  of  England  committed  the  most  horrid  depreda- 
tions along  the  w  hole  extent  of  our  defenseless  frontier. 
From  early  in  the  spring  until  late  in  the  fall,  the  early 
settlers  of  the  western  parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia had  to  submit  to  the  severest  hardships  and  priva- 
tions. Cooped  up  in  little  stockade  forts,  they  w^orked 
their  little  fields  in  parties  under  arms  guarded  by  senti- 
nels, and  wxre  doomed  from  day  to  day  to  witness  or 
hear  reports  of  the  murders  or  captivity  of  their  people, 
the  burning  of  their  houses,  and  the  plunder  of  their 
property. 

The  war  with  the  English  fleets  and  armies,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains,  was  of  such  a  character  as 
to  engage  the  whole  attention  and  resources  of  our  gov- 
ernment; so  that,  poor  as  the  first  settlers  of  this  country 
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Avere,  they  had  to  bear  ahiiost  the  whole  burden  of  the 
Avar  during  the  revolutionary  contest.  They  chose  their 
own  officers,  furnished  their  own  means,  and  conduct- 
ed the  war  in  their  own  way.  Thus  circumstancedj 
"  they  became  a  law  unto  themselves,"  and  on  certain 
occasions  perpetrated  acts  which  government  was  com- 
pelled to  disapprove.  This  lawdess  temper  of  our  peo- 
ple was  never  fully  dissipated  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  whisky  rcbeUion  in  1794. 

The  Moravian  Ailiages  were  situated  between  the  set- 
tlements of  the  whites  and  the  towns  of  the  warriors, 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  former,  and  not  much  far- 
ther from  the  latter.  On  this  account  they  Av^ere  deno- 
minated '•'  the  half-Avay  houses  of  the  warriors."  Thus 
placed  between  tw^o  rival  powers  engaged  in  furious 
warfare,  the  preservation  of  their  neutrality  was  no  easy 
task,  perhaps  impossible.  If  it  requires  the  same  phy- 
sical force  to  preserve  a  neutral  station  among  bellige- 
rent nations  that  it  does  to  prosecute  a  war,  as  is  un- 
questionrtbly  the  case,  this  pacific  people  had  no  chance 
for  the  preservation  of  theirs.  I'he  very  goodness  of 
their  hearts,  their  aversion  to  the  sheddino^  of  human 
l)lood,  ]3rouglit  them  into  difficulties  with  both  parties. 
When  they  sent  their  runners  to  Fort  Pitt,  to  inform  us 
of  the  approach  of  the  war  parties,  or  received,  fed,  se- 
creted and  sent  home  prisoners,  V\'ho  had  made  their 
escape  from  the  savages,  they  made  breaches  of  their 
neutrality,  as  to  the  belligerent  Indians.  Their  fur- 
nishing the  warriors  with  a  resting  place  and  provisions 
was  conlrar}^  to  their  neutral  engagements  to  us  ;  but 
their  local  situation  rendered  those  accommodations  to 
the  warriors  unavoidable  on  their  part,  as  the  w^arriors 
possessed  both  the  will  and  the  means  to  compel  them 
to  give  whatever  they  wanted  from  them. 

The  peaceable  Indians  first  fell  under  suspicion  with 
the  Indian  warriors  and  the  English  commandant  at 
Detroit;  to  whom  it  was  reported  that  their  teachers 
w^ere  in  close  confederacy  with  the  American  congress, 
for  preventing  not  only  their  own  people,  but  also  the 
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Delawares  and  srome  otjicr  nations,  from  associating 
their  arms  with  those  of  the  British  for  carrying  on  the 
war  against  the  American  colonies. 

The  frequent  faihu'es  of  the  war  expeditions  of  the 
Indians  was  attributed  to  the  Moravians,  who  often  sent 
runners  to  Fort  Pitt  to  give  notice  of  their  approach- 
This  charge  against  them  w:as  certainly  not  witliout 
foundation.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1781  the  war 
chiefs  of  the  Delawares  full}"  apprised  t lie  missionaries 
and  their  followers  of  their  danger  botli  from  the  whites 
and  Indians,  and  requested  them  to  remove  to  a  place 
of  safety  from  both.  This  reciuest  was  not  complied 
with,  and  the  almost  prophetic  predictions  of  the  chiefs 
were  literally  fulfilled. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1781,  the  settlements  of  the 
Mora\  ians  were  broken  up  by  upwards  of  300  warri- 
ors, and  the  missionaries  taken  prisoners,  after  being 
robbed  of  almost  every  thing.  The  Indians  were  left 
to  shift  for  themselves  in  the  barren  plains  of  Sandus- 
ky, w^iere  most  of  their  liorses  and  cattle  perished  from 
famine  during  the  winter.  The  missionaries. were  ta- 
ken prisoners  to  Detroit ;  'but  after  an  examination  by 
the  governor,  were  permitted  i&  return  to  their  beloved 
people  again. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  a  party  of  al?out  150 
of  the  Moravian  Indians  returned  to  their  de=?erted:  vil- 
lages on  the  iMuskingum,  to  procure  corn  to  keep  their 
families  and  cattle  Irom  starving.  Of  these,  ninety-six 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Williamson  and  his  party,  and 
were  murdered. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  inurdGr  of  .the  Moravi- 
ans are  now  to  be  detailed.     ^  '-""" 

The  pressure  of  the  Indian  war  along  the  v/liole  of 
the  western  frontier,  for  several  vears  preceding  the 
event  under  consideration,  had  been  dreadfully  severe. 
From  early  in  the  spring,  until  the  conmnencement  of 
winter,  from  day  to  day  murders  were  committed  in  ev- 
ery direction  by  the  Indians.  The  people  lived  in  forts 
which  were  in  the  highest  de<?ree  uncomfortable.    Tiie 
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men  were  harassed  continually  with  the  duties  of  going 
on  scouts  and  campaigns.  There  was  scarcely  a  fam- 
ily of  the  first  settlers  who  did  not,  at  some  time  or  oth- 
er, lose  more  or  less  of  their  number  by  the  merciless 
Indians.  Their  cattle  were  killed,  their  cabins  burned, 
and  their  horses  carried  off.  These  losses  were  severely 
felt  by  a  people  so  poor  as  we  were  at  that  time.  Thus 
circumstanced,  our  people  were  exasperated  to  madness 
by  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  war.  The  unavail- 
ing endeavors  of  the  American  congress  to  prevent  the. 
Indians  from  taking  up  the  hatchet  against  either  side 
in  the  revolutionary  contest,  contributed  much  to  in- 
crease the  o^eneral  indiornation  asrainst  them,  at  the  same 
time  those  pacific  endeavors  of  our  government  divided 
the  Indians  amongst  themselves  on  the  question  of  war 
or  peace  witli  the  whites.  The  Moravians,  part  of  the 
Delaw^ares,  and  some  others,  faithfully  endeavored  to 
preserve  peace,  but  in  vain.  The  Indian  maxim  was, 
"  he  that  is  not  for  us  is  against  us."  Hence  the  Mo- 
ravian missionaries  and  their  followers  were  several 
times  on  the  point  of  being  murdered  by  the  warriors. 
This  would  have  been  done  had  it  not  been  for  the  pru- 
dent conduct  of  some  of  the  war  chiefs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  local  situation  of  the  Moravian 
villages  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  white  people.  If 
they  took  no  direct  agency  in  the  war,  yet  they  were, 
as  they  were  then  called,  '•  half-way  houses"  between 
us  and  the  wairiors,  at  which  the  latter  could  stop,  rest, 
refresh  themselves,  and  traffic k  off  their  plunder.  Whe- 
ther  these  aids,  thus  given  to  our  enemies,  were  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  neutrality  between  belligerents,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  I  willingly  leave  to  the  decision  of  civilians. 
On  the  part  of  the  Moravians  they  were  unavoidable. 
If  they  did  not  give  or  sell  provisions  to  the  warriors, 
they  would  take  them  by  force.  The  fault  was  in  their 
situation,  not  in  themselves. 

The  longer  the  v/ar  continued,  the  more  our  people 
complained  of  the  situation  of  these  Moravian  villages. 
It  was  said  that  it  was  owing  to  their  being  so  near  us, 
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that  the  warriors  comnieiiied  their  depredations  so  ear- 
ly in  the  spring,  and  continued  thcin  until  so  late  in  the 
fall. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1781,  tlie  militia  of  the 
frontier  came  to  a  determination  to  break  up  the  Mora- 
vian villages  on  the  Muskingum.  For  this  purpose  a 
detachment  of  our  men  went  out  under  the  command 
of  Col.  David  Williamson,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  Indians  with  their  teachers  to  move  farther  off.  or 
bring  them  prisoners  to  Fort  Pitt.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  villages  they  found  but  few  Indians,  the  greater 
number  of  them  having  removed  to  Sandusky.  These 
few  were  well  treated,  taken  to  Fort  Pitt,  and  delivered 
to  the  commandant  of  that  station,  who  alter  a  short 
detention  sent  them  home  again. 

Hiis  procedure  ga^e  great  offense  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  who  thought  the  Indians  ought  to  have  been 
killed.  C'ol.  Williamson,  who,  before  this  little  cam- 
paign, had  been  a  very  popular  man,  on  account  of  his 
activity  and  bravery  in  war,  now  became  the  subject  of 
severe  animadversion  on  account  of  his  lenity  to  the 
Moravian  Indians.  In  justice  to  his  memory  I  have  to 
say,  that  although  at  tliat  time  very  young,  I  was  per 
sonally  acquainted  with  him,  and  from  m}^  recollection 
of  his  conversation,  I  say  with  confidence  that  he  was 
a  brave  man,  but  not  cruel.  He  would  meet  an  enemy 
in  battle,  and  fight  like  a  soldier,  but  not  murder  a  pris- 
oner. Had  he  possessed  tlie  uuthority  of  a  superior  of- 
ficer in  a  regular  army,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single 
Moravian  Indian  would  have  lost  his  life  ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed no  such  authority.  He  vras  only  a  militia  ofli- 
cer,  wlio  could  advise,  but  not  command.  His  only 
fault  was  that  of  too  easy  a  comphance  with  popular 
opinion  and  popular  prejudice.  On  this  accoimt  his 
memory  has  been  loaded  with  unmerited  reproach. 

Several  reports  unfavorable  to  the  JMoravians  had 
been  in  circulation  for  some  time  before  the  campaign 
against  them.  One  was,  that  the  night  after  they  were 
liberated  at  Fort  Pitt,  tliev  crossed  the  river  and  killed 
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or  made  prisoners  a  family  of  the  name  of  Monteur, 
A  family  on  Buffalo  creek  had  been  mostly  killed  in  the 
Biimmer  or  fell  of  1781 ;  and  it  was  said  by  one  of 
them,  who,  after  being  made  a  prisoner,  made  his  es- 
cape, that  the  leader  of  the  party  of  Indians  who  did 
the  mischief  was  a  Moravian.  These,  with  other  re- 
ports of  similar  import,  served  as  a  pretext  for  their  de- 
striiction.  although  no  doubt  they  were  utterly  false. 

Should  it  be  asked  what  sort  of  people  composed  the 
band  of  murderers  of  these  unfortunate  people?  I  an- 
awer,  they  were  not  miscreants  or  vagabods  :  many  of 
them  were  men  of  the  first  standing  in  the  country  : 
many  of  them  were  men  who  had  recently  lost  relations 
by  the  hands  of  the  savages.  Several  of  the  latter  class 
found  articles  which  had  been  j^lundered  from  their 
own  houscj',  or  those  of  their  relations,  in  the  houses  of 
the  Moravians.  One  man.  it  is  said,  found  the  clothes 
of  his  wife  and  children,  who  had  been  murdered  by 
the  Indians  a  few  days  before  :  they  were  still  bloody  ; 
yet  there  was  no  unequivocal  evidence  that  these  people 
had  any  direct  agency  in  the  war.  Whatever  of  our 
property  was  found  with  them  had  been  left  by  the 
warriors  in  exchange  for  the  provisions  which  they  took 
from  them.  Yvlien  attacked  by  our  people,  although 
they  might  have  defended  themselves,  they  did  not : 
the)^  never  fired  a  single  shot.  They  were  prisoners, 
and  had  been  promised  protection.  Every  dictate  of 
justice  and  humanity  required  that  their  lives  should  be 
spared.  The  complaint  of  their  villages  being  "  half- 
way houses  foi"  the  warriors,"  was  at  an  end,  as  they 
had  been  removed  to  Sandusky  the  fall  before.  It  was 
therefore  an  atrocious  and  unqualified  murder.  But  by 
whom  committed — by  a  majority  of  the  campaign  ? — 
For  the  honor  of  my  country,  I  hope  I  may  safely  an- 
swer this  question  in  the  negative.  It  was  one  of  thovSe 
convulsions  of  the  moral  state  of  society,  in  which  the 
voice  of  the  justice  and  humanity  of  a  majorit}^  is  silen- 
ced by  the  clamor  an<l  violence  of  a  lawless  minorit)^ 
Verv  few  of  our  men  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood 
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of  the  Moravians.  Even  those  who  had  not  voted  for 
saving  their  hves,  retired  from  the  scene  of  slaughter 
with  horror  and  disgust.  Why  then  did  they  not  give 
their  votes  in  their  Rivor  ?  The  fear  of  pubhc  indigna- 
tion restrained  them  from  doing  so.  They  thought  well, 
but  had  not  heroism  enough  to  express  their  opinion. 
Those  w^ho  did  so,  deserve  honorable  mention  for  their 
intrepidity.  So  far  as  it  may  hereafter  be  in  my  power, 
this  honor  shall  be  done  them,  while  the  names  of  the 
murderers  shall  not  stain  the  pages  of  history,  from,  my 
pen  at  least. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Indian  sutnmer. 

As  connected  wath  the  history  of  the  Indian  wars 
of  the  western  country,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  an 
explanation  of  the  term  "  Indian  summer.'' 

This  expression,  like  many  others,  has  continued  in 
general  use,  notwithstanding  its  original  import  has  been 
forgotten.  A  backwoodsman  seldom  hears  this  expres- 
sion without  feeling  a  chill  of  horror,  because  it  biings 
to  his  mind  the  painful  recollection  of  its  original  appli- 
cation. Such  is  the  force  of  the  faculty  of  association 
in  human  nature. 

The  reader  must  here  be  reminded,  that,  during  the 
long  continued  Indian  wars  sustained  by  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  w^est,  they  enjoyed  no  peace  excepting  in 
the  w^inter  season,  when,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
W'Cather,  the  Indians  were  unable  to  make  their  excur- 
sions into  the  settlements.  The  onset  of  winter  w^as 
therefore  hailed  as  a  jubilee  by  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  who,  throughout  the  spring  and  the  early 
part  of  the  fall,  had  been  cooped  up  in  their  little  uncom- 
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fortable  forts,  "and  h^u])jected  to  all  the  distresses  of  tlie 
Indian  war. 

At  the  approach  of  winter;  therefore,  all  tlie  fanners, 
excepting  the  owner  of  the  fort,  removed  to  their  cabins 
on  their  farms,  with  the  joyfid  feelings  of  a  tenant  of 
a  prison  recovering  his  release  from  confmement.  All 
was  bustle  and  hilarity  in  preparing  for  winter,  by  gath- 
ering in  the  corn,  digging  potatoes,  fattening  hogs,  and 
repairing  the  cabins.  To  our  forefathers  the  gloomy 
months  of  winter  were  rnoie  pleasant  than  the  zephyrs 
and  the  flowers  of  May. 

It  however  sometimes  happened,  after  the  apparent 
onset  of  winter,  the  weather  became  warm;  the  smoky 
time  commenced,  and  lasted  for  a  considerable  number 
of  days,  Tliis  was  the  Indian  summer,  because  it  af- 
forded the  Indians  another  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
settlements  with  their  destructive  warfare.  The  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  saddened  every  countenance,  and  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  sun  chilled  every  heart  with  hor- 
ror. The  apprehension  of  another  visit  from  the  In- 
dians, and  of  beino-  driven  back  to  the  detested  fort,  was 
painful  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  distressing  appre- 
hension was  frequently  realized. 

Toward  tlie  latter  part  of  Febiuary  we  commonly 
had  a  fine  spell  of  open  warm  weather,  during  which 
the  snow  melted  away.  This  was  denominated  the 
"  pawwawing  days,"'  from  the  supposition  that  the  In- 
dians were  then  holding  their  war  councils,  for  plan- 
ning off  their  spring  campaigns  into  the  settlements. 
Sad  experience  taught  us  that  in  this  conjuncture  we 
were  not  often  mistaken. 

Somctimes  it  happened. that  the  Indians  ventured  to 
make  their  excursions  too  late  in  the  fall  or  too  early  in 
the  spring  for  their  own  convenience. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  John  Carpenter  was  taken 
earl)'  in  the  month  of  March,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
what  is  now  Wellsburg.  There  had  been  several  warm 
days  ;  but  on  the  night  preceding  his  capture  there  was 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow.    His  two  liorses,  a\  hich  thev  took 
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with  him,  nearly  perished  in  swimming  the  Ohio.  The 
Indians  as  well  as  himself  suffered  severely  with  the 
cold  before  they  reached  the  Moravian  towns  on  the 
Muskingum.  In  the  morning  after  the  first  day's  jour- 
ney beyond  the  Moravian  towns,  the  Indians  sent  out 
Carpenter  to  bring  in  the  horses,  which  had  been  turn- 
ed out  in  the  evening,  after  being  hobbled.  The  horses 
had  made  a  circuit,  and  fallen  into  the  trail  by  which 
they  came,  and  were  making  tlieir  way  homewards. 

When  Carpenter  overtook  them,  and  had  taken  off 
their  fetters,  he  had,  as  he  said,  to  make  a  most  awful 
decision.  He  had  a  chance  and  barely  a  chance  to  make 
his  escape,  with  a  certainty  of  death  should  he  attempt 
it  without  success;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  horii- 
ble  prospect  of  being  tortured  to  death  by  fire  presented 
itself  As  he  was  the  first  prisoner  taken  that  spring, 
of  course  the  general  custom  of  the  Indians,  of  burning 
the  first  prisoner  every  spring,  doomed  him  to  the  flames. 

After  spending  a  few  minutes  in  making  his  decision, 
he  resolved  on  attempting  an  escape,  and  effected  it  by 
way  of  forts  Laurens,  M'Intosh  and  Pittsburg.  If  I 
recollect  riohtlv.  he  brousfht  both  his  horses  home  with 
him.  This  happened  in  the  year  1782.  The  capture 
of  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  the  murder  of  two  families  about 
the  same  time,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  two  or  three  first 
days  of  March,  contributed  materially  to  the  Moravian 
compaign,  and  the  murder  of  that  unfortunate  people. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Gen.  Crawford's  campaign. 

This,  in  one  point  of  view  at  least,  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  second  Moravian  campaign,  as  one  of  its  objects 
was  that  of  finishing  the  work  of  murder  and  plunder 
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with  the  christian  Indians  at  their  new  estabh^hment 
on  the  Sandusky.  The  next  object  was  that  of  destroy- 
ing the  Wyandot  towns  on  the  same  river.  It  was  the 
resohition  of  all  those  concerned  in  this  expedition,  not 
to  spare  the  hfe  of  any  Indians  that  might  fall  into  their 
hands,  whether  friends  or  foes.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
secjuel  that  the  result  of  this  campaign  was  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Moravian  campaign  the  prece- 
ding March. 

It  should  seem  that  the  long  continuance  of  the  In- 
dian war  had  debased  a  considerable  portion  of  our  po- 
pulation to  the  savage  state  of  our  nature.  Having  lost 
so  many  relatives  by  the  Indians,  and  witnessed  their 
horrid  murders  and  other  depredations  on  so  extensive  a 
scale,  they  became  subjects  of  that  indiscriminate  thirst 
for  revenge,  which  is  such  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
savage  character  ;  and  having  had  a  taste  of  blood  and 
plunder,  without  risk  or  loss  on  their  part,  they  resolved 
to  go  on  and  kill  every  Indian  they  could  find,  whether 
friend  or  foe. 

Preparations  for  this  campaign  commenced  soon  af- 
ter the  close  of  the  Moravian  campaign,  in  the  month 
of  March ;  and  as  it  was  intended  to  make  what  was 
called  at  that  time  "  a  dash,'^  that  is,  an  enterprise  con- 
ducted with  secrecy  and  dispatch,  the  men  were  all 
mounted  on  the  best  horses  they  could  procure.  They 
furnished  themselves  with  all  their  outfits,  except  some 
ammunition,  which  was  furnished  by  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  Washington  county. 

On  the  25th  of  May  1782,  480  men  mustered  at  the 
old  Mingo  towns,  on  the  Avestern  side  of  the  Ohio  river. 
They  were  all  volunteers  from  the  mimediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Ohio,  with  the  exception  of  one  company 
from  Ten  Mile,  in  Washington  county.  Here  an  elec- 
tion was  held  for  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  for 
the  expedition.  The  candidates  were  Col.  Williamson 
and  Col.  Crawford.  The  latter  was  the  successful  can- 
didate. When  notified  of  his  appointment,  it  is  said 
that  he  accepted  it  with  apparent  reluctance. 
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The  army  marched  along  "  Williamson's  trail,"  as  it 
was  then  called,  until  they  arrived  at  the  npper  Mora- 
vian town,  in  the  fields  belonging  to  which  there  was 
still  plenty  of  corn  on  the  stalks,  with  w^hich  their  hor- 
ses were  plentifully  fed  during  the  night  of  their  en- 
campment there. 

Shortly  after  the  army  halted  at  this  place,  two  In- 
dians were  discovered  by  three  men,  who  had  walked 
some  distance  out  of  the  camp.  Three  shots  were  fired 
at  one  of  them,  but  without  hurting  him.  As  soon  as 
the  news  of  the  discovery  of  Indians  had  reached  the 
camp,  more  than  one  half  of  the  men  rushed  out,  with- 
out command,  and  in  the  most  tumultuous  manner,  to 
see  what  happened.  From  that  time.  Col.  Crawford 
felt  a  presentiment  of  the  defeat  which  followed. 

The  truth  is.  that  notwithstanding  the  secrecy  and 
dispatch  of  the  enterprise,  the  Indians  were  beforehand 
with  our  people.  They  saw  the  rendezvous  on  the  Min- 
go bottom,  and  knew  their  number  and  destination. 
They  visited  every  encampment  immediately  on  their 
leaving  it,  and  saw  from  their  WTiting  on  the  trees  and 
scraps  of  paper,  that  ''  no  quarter  was  to  be  given  to  any 
Indian,  whether  man,  woman  or  child." 

Nothing  material  happened  during  their  march  until 
the  6th  of  June,  when  their  guides  conducted  them  to 
the  site  of  the  Moravian  villages,  on  one  of  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Sandusky  river ;  but  here,  instead  of 
meeting  with  Indians  and  plunder,  they  met  with  no- 
thing but  vestiges  of  desolation.  The  place  was  cover- 
ed with  high  grass ;  and  the  remains  of  a  few  huts 
alone  announced  tliat  the  place  had  been  the  residence 
of  the  people  v/hom  they  intended  to  destroy,  but  who 
had  moved  off  to  Scioto  some  time  before. 

In  this  dilemma,  w4iat  was  to  be  done  ?  The  officers 
held  a  council,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  march  one 
day  longer  in  the  direction  of  Upper  Sandusky,  and  if 
they  should  not  reach  tlie  town  in  the  course  of  the  day^ 
to  make  a  retreat  with  all  speed. 

Tlie  march  was  conunenccd  on  the  next  morning 
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through  the  plains  of  Sandusk)^,  and  continued  until 
about  two  o'clock,  when  the  advance  guard  was  attack- 
ed and  driven  in  by  the  Indians,  who  were  discovered 
in  large  numbers  in  the  high  grass  with  which  the  place 
was  covered.  The  Indian  army  was  at  that  moment 
about  entering  a  piece  of  w^oods,  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  plains  ;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed 
by  a  rapid  movement  of  our  men.  The  battle  then 
commenced  by  a  heavy  fire  from  both  sides.  From  a 
partial  possession  of  the  w^oods  which  they  had  gained 
at  the  onset  of  the  battle,  the  Indians  w^ere  soon  dis- 
lodged. They  then  attempted  to  gain  a  small  skirt  of 
wood  on  our  right  flank,  but  were  prevented  from  doing 
80  by  the  vigilance  and  bravery  of  Maj.  Leet,  who  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  army  at  that  time.  The 
firing  was  incessant  and  heavy  until  dark,  when  it 
ceased .  Both  armies  lay  on  their  arms  during  the  night. 
Both  adopted  the  policy  of  kindling  large  fires  along  the 
line  of  battle,  and  then  retiring  some  distance  in  the  rear 
of  them,  to  prevent  being  surprised  by  a  night  attack. 
During  the  conflict  of  the  afternoon  three  of  our  men 
w^ere  killed  and  several  wounded. 

In  the  morning  our  army  occupied  the  battle  ground 
of  the  preceding  day.  The  Indians  made  no  attack  du- 
ring the  day,  until  late  in  the  evening,  but  were  seen  in 
large  bodies  traversing  the  plains  in  various  directions. 
Some  of  them  appeared  to  be  emplo3'ed  in  carrying  off 
their  dead  and  wounded. 

In  the  morning  of  this  day  a  council  of  the  officers 
was  held,  in  which  a  retreat  was  resolved  on,  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  their  army,  the  Indians  appearing  to 
increase  in  numbers  every  hour.  Durinar  the  sitting  of 
this  council,  Col.  Williamson  proposed  taking  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  volunteers,  and  marching  directly  to  Up- 
per Sandusky.  This  proposition  the  commander-in- 
chief  prudently  rejected,  saying,  "I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  you  would  reach  the  town,  but  you  would  find  no- 
thing there  but  empty  wigwams;  and  having  taken  off 
EO  many  of  our  best  men.  you  would  leave  the  rest  to 
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be  destroyed  by  the  host  of  Indians  with  which  we  are 
now  surrounded,  and  on  your  return  they  would  attack 
and  destroy  you.  They  care  nothing  about  defending 
their  towns  :  they  are  worth  nothing.  Their  squaws, 
children  and  property,  have  been  removed  from  them 
long  since.  Our  lives  and  baggage  are  what  they  v.^antj 
and  if  they  can  get  us  divided  they  will  soon  have  them. 
We  nuist  stay  together  and  do  the  best  we  can." 

During  tliis  day  preparations  were  made  for  a  retreat 
by  burying  the  dead  and  burning  fires  over  their  graves 
to  prevent  discovery,  and  preparing  means  for  carrying 
off  the  wounded.  The  retreat  was  to  commence  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  Tlie  Indians,  however,  became 
apprised  of  the  intended  retreat,  and  about  sundown 
attacked  the  army  with  great  force  and  fiu'y,  in  every 
direction,  excepting  that  of  Sandusky. 

When  the  line  of  march  was  formed  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  the  retreat  commenced,  our  guides 
prudently  took  the  direction  of  Sandusky,  which  afford- 
ed the  only  opening  in  the  Indian  lines  and  the  only 
chance  of  concealment.  After  marching  about  a  mile 
in  this  direction,  the  army  wheeled  about  to  the  left,  and 
by  a  circuitous  route  gained  the  trail  by  which  they 
came,  before  day.  They  continued  their  march  the 
whole  of  the  next  day,  with  a  trifling  anno}  ance  from 
the  Indians,  who  fired  a  few  distant  shots  at  the  rear 
guard,  which  slightly  wounded  two  or  three  men.  At 
night  they  built  fires,  took  their  suppers,  secured  the 
horses  and  resigned  themselves  to  repose,  without  pla- 
cinsr  a  sinsle  sentinel  or  vidette  for  safety.  In  this  care- 
less  situation,  they  might  have  been  surprised  and  cut 
off  by  the  Indians,  who,  however,  gave  them  no  dis- 
turbance during  the  night,  nor  afterwards  during  the 
whole  of  their  retreat.  The  number  of  those  compo- 
sing the  main  body  in  the  retreat  was  supposed  to  be 
about  three  hundred. 

Most  unfortunately,  when  a  retreat  was  resolved  on, 
a  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  concerning  the  best 
mode  of  effecting  it.    The  greater  number  thought  it 
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best  to  keep  in  a  body  and  retreat  as  fast  as  posslljle, 
■\vbile  a  considerable  number  thought  it  safest  to  break 
off  in  small  parties,  and  make  their  way  home  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  avoiding  the  route  by  which  they  came. 
Accordingly  many  attempted  to  do  so,  calculating  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  Indians  would  follovv'  the  main 
army.  In  this  they  were  entirely  mistaken.  The  In- 
dians paid  but  little  attention  to  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  but  pursued  the  small  parties  with  such  activity, 
that  but  very  few  of  those  who  composed  them  made 
their  escape. 

The  only  successful  party  who  were  detached  from 
tlie  main  army,  was  that  of  about  forty  men  under  the 
command  of  a  Capt.  Williamson,  who,  pretty  late  in  the 
night  of  the  retreat,  broke  through  the  Indian  lines  un- 
der a  severe  fire  and  with  some  loss,  and  overtook  the 
main  army  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the 
retreat. 

For  several  days  after  the  retreat  of  our  army,  the 
Indians  were  spread  over  the  whole  country,  from  San- 
dusky to  the  Muskingum,  in  pursuit  of  the  straggling 
parties,  most  of  whom  were  killed  on  the  spot.  They 
even  pursued  them  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  A 
man  of  the  name  of  Mills  was  killed,  two  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  the  site  of  St.  Clairsville,  in  the  direction  of 
Wheeling  from  that  place.  The  number  killed  in  this 
way  must  have  been  very  great ;  the  precise  amount, 
however,  was  never  fairly  ascertained. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  Col.  Grav/ford 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  continued 
there  until  the)^  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
when  missing  his  son  John  Crawford,  his  son-in-law 
Maj.  Harrison,  and  his  nephews  Maj.  Rose  and  William 
Crawford,  he  halted  and  called  for  them  as  the  line  pass- 
ed, but  without  finding  them.  After  the  army  had 
passed  him,  he  was  unable  to  overtake  it,  owing  to  the 
weariness  of  his  horse.  Falling  in  company  with  Dr. 
Knight  and  two  others,  they  traveled  ail  the  night,  first 
north,  and  then  to  the  earrt,  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the 
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Indians.    They  directed  their  courses  during  the  night 
by  the  north  star. 

On  the  next  day,  they  fell  in  with  Capt.  John  Biggs 
and  Lieut.  Ashley,  the  latter  of  whom  was  severely 
wounded.  There  were  two  others  in  company  with 
Biggs  and  Ashley.  They  encamped  together  the  suc- 
ceeding night.  On  the  next  day,  while  on  their  march, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  made 
Col.  Crawford  and  Dr.  Knight  prisoners.  The  other 
four  made  their  escape ;  but  Capt.  Biggs  and  Lieut. 
Ashley  were  killed  the  next  day. 

Col.  Crawford  and  Dr.  Knight  were  immediately  ta- 
ken to  an  Indian  encampment,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  place  where  tliey  were  captured.  Here  they  found 
nine  fellow  prisoners  and  seventeen  Indians.  On  the 
next  day  they  were  marched  to  the  old  Wyandot  town, 
and  on  the  next  morning  were  paraded,  to  set  off,  as 
they  were  told,  to  go  to  the  nev\^  town.  But  alas !  a 
very  different  destination  awaited  these  captives  !  Nine 
of  the  prisoners  were  marched  off"  some  distance  before 
the  colonel  and  the  doctor,  who  were  conducted  b}^  Pipe 
and  Wingemond,  two  Delaware  chiefs.  Four  of  the 
prisoners  weie  tomahawked  and  scalped  on  the  way, 
at  different  places. 

Preparations  had  been  made  for  the  execution  of  Col. 
Crawford,  by  setting  a  post  about  fifteen  feet  high  in  the 
ground,  and  making  a  large  fire  of  hickory  poles  about 
six  yards  from  it.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  place  of 
execution,  the  remaining  five  of  the  nine  prisoners  were 
tomahawked  and  scalped  l3y  a  number  of  squaws  and 
boys. 

When  arri\ed  at  the  fire,  the  colonel  was  stripped  and 
ordered  to  sit  down.  He  was  then  severely  beaten  with 
sticks,  and  afterwards  tied  to  the  post,  by  a  rope  of  such 
length  as  to  allow  him  to  walk  two  or  three  times  round 
it,  and  then  back  again.  This  done,  they  began  the 
torture  by  discharging  a  great  number  of  loads  of  pow- 
der upon  him,  from  head  to  foot ;  after  whicji  the}^  be- 
gan to  apply  the  burning  ends  of  the  hickO^r  poles,  the 
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squaws  in  the  mean  time  throwing  coals  and  hot  ashes 
on  his  body,  so  that  in  a  httle  time  he  had  nothing  but 
coals  to  walk  on.  In  the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  he 
begged  of  the  noted  Simon  Girty  to  take  pity  on  him 
and  shoot  him*  Girty  tauntingly  answered,  "You  see 
I  have  no  gun,  I  cannot  shoot ;"  and  laughed  heartily 
at  the  scene.  After  suffering  about  three  hours  he  be- 
came faint  and  fell  down  on  his  face.  An  Indian  then 
scalped  him,  and  an  old  squaw  threw  a  quantity  of 
binning  coals  on  the  place  from  which  the  scalp  was 
taken.  After  this  he  rose  and  walked  round  the  post  a 
little,  but  did  not  live  much  longer.  After  he  expired, 
his  body  was  thrown  into  the  fire  and  consumed  to  ash- 
es. Col.  Crawford's  son  and  son-in-law  were  executed 
at  the  Shawnee  towns. 

Dr.  Knight  was  doomed  to  be  burned  at  a  town  about 
forty  miles  distant  from  Sandusky,  and  committed  to 
the  care  of  a  young  Indian  to  be  taken  there.  The  first 
day  they  traveled  about  twenty-five  miles,  and  encamp- 
ed for  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  gnats  being  very 
troublesome,  the  doctor  requested  the  Indian  to  untie 
him,  that  he  might  help  him  to  make  a  fire  to  keep 
them  off.  With  this  request  the  Indian  complied.  While 
the  Indian  was  on  his  knees  and  ell^ows,  bloAving  the 
fire,  the  doctor  caught  up  a  piece  of  a  tent  pole  which 
liad  been  burned  in  two,  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
with  which  he  struck  the  Indian  on  the  head  with  all 
his  might,  so  as  to  knock  him  forward  into  the  fire. 
The  stick  however  broke,  so  that  the  Indian,  although 
severely  hurt,  was  not  killed,  but  immediately  sprang 
up.  On  this  the  doctor  caught  up  the  Indian's  gun  to 
shoot  him,  but  drew^  back  the  cock  with  so  much  vio- 
lence that  he  ]:>roke  the  main  spring.  The  Indian  ran 
off  Avith  a  hideous  yelling.  Dr.  Knight  then  made 
the  best  of  his  way  home,  which  he  reached  in  twenty- 
one  days,  almost  famished  to  death.  The  gun  being  of 
no  use,  after  carrying  it  a  day  or  two  he  left  it  behind. 
On  his  journey  he  subsisted  on  roots,  a  few  young  birds 
and  berries^ 
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A  Mr.  Slover,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  among  the 
Indians,  and  was  one  of  the  pilots  of  the  arni}^,  was 
also  taken  prisoner  to  one  of  the  Shawnee  towns  on  the 
Scioto.  After  l^eing  there  a  few  days,  and  as  he  thought, 
in  favor  with  the  Indians,  a  council  of  the  chiefs  wa-g 
held,  in  which  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  burn- 
ed. The  fires  were  kindled,  and  he  was  blackened  and 
tied  to  a  stake,  in  an  uncovered  end  of  the  council- 
house.  Just  as  they  were  about  commencing  the  tor- 
ture, there  came  on  suddenly  a  heavy  thunder  gust, 
with  a  great  fall  of  rain,  which  put  out  the  fires.  After 
the  rain  was  over  the  Indians  concluded  that  it  was  thea 
too  late  to  commence  and  finish  the  torture  that  day, 
and  tlierefore  postponed  it  till  the  next  day.  Slover  was 
then  loosed  from  the  stake,  conducted  to  an  empty 
house,  to  a  log  of  which  he  was  fastened  with  a  bulla- 
lo  tug  round  his  neck,  while  his  arms  were  pinioned 
behind  him  with  a  cord.  Until  late  in  the  night  the 
Indians  sat  up  smoking  and  talking.  They  frequently 
asked  Slover  how  he  would  like  to  eat  fire  the  next  day. 
At  length  one  of  them  laid  down  and  went  to  sleep  ;  the 
other  continued  s|noking  talking  with  Slover.  Some- 
time after  midnight,  he  also  laid  down  and  went  to  sleep. 
Slover  then  resolved  to  make  an  efifori  to  get  loose  if  pos- 
sible, and  soon  extricated  one  of  his  hands  from  the 
€ord,  and  then  fell  to  Avork  with  the  tug  round  his  neck, 
but  without  efl^ect.  He  had  not  been  long  engaged  in 
these  efforts,  before  one  of  the  Indians  got  up  and  smo- 
ked his  pipe  awhile.  During  this  time  Slover  kept  very 
etill  for  fear  of  an  examination.  The  Indian  lying  down, 
the  prisoner  renewed  his  efforts,  but  for  some  time  with- 
out effect,  and  he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  After 
resting  for  awhile,  he  resolved  to  make  another  and  a 
last  effort,  and  as  he  related,  put  his  hand  to  the  tug,  and 
without  difficulty  slipped  it  over  his  head.  The  day  was 
just  then  breaking.  He  sprang  over  a  fence  into  a  corn- 
field, but  had  proceeded  but  a  little  distance  in  the  field, 
before  he  came  across  a  squaw  and  several  children,  ly- 
ing asleep  under  a  mulberry  tree.     He  then  changed 
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his  course  for  part  of  the  commons  of  the  town,  on 
which  he  saw  some  horses  feeding.  Passing  over  the 
fence  from  the  field,  he  found  a  piece  of  an  old  quilt. 
This  he  took  with  him,  and  was  the  onl)^  covering  he 
had.  He  then  untied  the  cord  from  the  other  arm, 
which  hy  this  time  was  very  much  swelled.  Having 
selected,  as  he  thought,  the  hest  horse  on  the  commons, 
he  tied  tlie  cord  to  his  lower  jaw,  mounted*him  and  rode 
off  at  fall  speed.  The  horse  gave  out  about  10  o'clock, 
so  that  he  had  to  leave  him.  He  then  traveled  on  foot 
with  a  stick  in  one  hand,  with  which  he  put  the  Aveeds 
behind  him,  for  fear  of  being  tracked  by  the  Indians. 
In  the  other  he  carried  a  bunch  of  bushes  to  brush  the 
gnats  and  musketoes  from  his' -naked  body.  Being 
perfectl}'-  acquainted  with  the  route,  he  readied  the  riv- 
er Ohio  in  a  short  time,  almost  famished  with  hunger 
and  exhausted  with  fatigue. 

Thus  ended  this  disastrous  campaign.  It  was  the 
last  one  which  took  place  in  this  section  of  the  country 
during  the  revolutionary  contest  of  the  Americans  with 
the  mother  country.  It  was  imdertaken  with  the  very 
worst  of  vie^A^s,  those  of  murder  and  plunder.  It  was 
conducted  v»"ithout  sufncient  means  to  encounter,  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  the  large  force  of  Indians  op- 
posed to  ours  in  the  plains  of  Sandusky.  It  was  con- 
ducted without  that  subordination  and  discipline,  so  re- 
quisite to  insure  success  in  any  hazardous  enterprise, 
and  it  ended  in  a  total  discomfiture.  Never  did  an  en- 
terprise more  completely  fail  of  attaining  its  object. 
Never,  on  any  occasion,  had  the  ferocious  savages  more 
ample  revenge  for  the  murder  of  their  pacific  friends, 
than  that  which  they  obtained  on  this  occasion. 

)Should  I  be  asked  what  considerations  led  so  great  a 
number  of  people  into  this  desperate  enterprise  ? — why 
with  so  small  a  furce  and  such  slender  means  they  push- 
ed on  so  far  as  the  plains  of  Sandusky  ? — I  reply,  that 
many  believed  that  the  Moravian  Indians,  taking  no 
part  in  the  war,  and  having  given  offense  to  the  warri- 
ors on  several  occasions,  their  beUi^-erent  friends  would 
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not  take  up  arms  in  their  behalf.  In  this  conjecture 
they  were  sadlj"  mistaken.  They  did  defend  them  with 
all  the  force  at  their  command,  and  no  wonder,  for  not- 
withstanding their  christian  and  pacific  principles,  the 
warriors  still  regarded  the  Moravians  as  their  relations, 
whom  it  was  their  duty  to  defend. 

The  reflections  which  naturally  arise  out  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Indian  war  in  the  western  country,  during 
our  revolutionary  contest  with  Great  Britain,  are  not 
calculated  to  do  h»nor  to  human  nature,  even  in  its  civ- 
ilized state.  On  our  side,  indeed,  as  to  our  infant  gov- 
ernment, the  case  is  not  so  bad.  Our  congress  faith- 
fully endeavored  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  taking 
part  in  the  war  on  either  side.  The  English  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  made  allies  of  as  many  of  the 
Indian  nations  as  they  could,  and  they  imposed  no  re- 
straint on  their,  savasre  mode  of  warfare.  On  the  con- 
trary,  the  commandants  at  their  posts  along  our  west- 
ern frontier  received  and  paid  the  Indians  for  scalps  and 
prisoners.  Thus  the  skin  of  a  white  man's  or  even  a 
Avoman's  head  served  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  as  cur- 
rent coin,  which  he  exchanged  for  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, for  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  barbarous  war- 
fare, and  clothing  to  cover  his  half  naked  body.  Were 
not  these  rev^^ards  the  price  of  blood? — of  blood,  shed 
in  a  cruel  manner,  on  an  extensive  scale  ;  but  without 
advantage  to  that  government  which  employed  the  sav- 
ages in  their  warfare  against  their  relatives  and  fellow- 
christians,  and  paid  for  their  murders  by  the  piece  ! 

The  enhghtened  historian  must  view  the  whole  of 
the  Indian  v/ar,  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary contest,  in  no  other  light  than  a  succession  of 
the  most  wanton  murders  of  all  ages,  from  helpless  in- 
fancy to  decrepit  old  age,  and  of  both  sexes,  without  ob- 
ject and  without  effect. 

On  our  side,  it  is  true,  the  pressure  of  the  war  along 
our  Atlantic  border  was  such  that  our  government  could 
not  furnish  the  means  for  making  a  con(|uest  of  the  In- 
dian nations  at  war  against  us.    The  people  of  the 
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western  country,  poor  as  they  were  at  that  time,  and 
unaided  by  government,  could  not  subdue  them.  Our 
campaigns,  hastily  undertaken,  without  sufficient  force 
and  means,  and  illy  executed,  resulted  in  nothing  bene- 
ficial. On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians,  with  the  aids 
their  allies  could  give  them  in  the  western  country,  were 
not  able  to  make  a  conquest  of  the  settlement  on  this 
side  of  the  mountains.  On  the  contrary,  our  settle- 
ments and  the  forts  belonging  to  them  became  stronger 
and  stronger  from  5='ear  to  year  during  the  whole  con- 
tinuance of  the  wars.  It  was  therefore  a  war  of  mu- 
tual, but  unavailing  slaughter,  devastation  and  revenge, 
over  whose  record  humanity  still  drops  a  tear  of  regret, 
but  that  tear  cannot  efface  its  disgraceful  history. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Attack  on  Rice's  fort. 

This  fort  consisted  of  some  cabins  and  a  small  block- 
house, and  was,  in  dangerous  times,  the  residence  and 
place  of  refuge  for  twelve  families  of  its  immediate 
neighborhood.  It  was  situated  on  Buffalo  creek,  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  river 
Ohio. 

Previously  to  the  attack  on  this  fort,  which  took  place 
in  the  month  of  September  1782,  several  of  the  few 
men  belonging  to  the  fort  had  gone  to  Hagerstown,  to 
exchange  their  peltry  and  furs  for  salt,  iron  and  ammu- 
nition, as  was  the  usual  custom  of  those  times.  They 
had  gone  on  this  journey  somev/hat  earlier  that  season 
than  usual,  because  there  had  been  '•  a  still  time,"  that 
is,  no  recent  alarms  of  the  Indians. 

A  few  days  before  the  attack  on  this  fort,  about 
300  Indians  had  made  their  last  attack  on  Wheeling 
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fort.  On  the  third  night  of  the  investment  of  Wheel- 
ing, the  Indian  chiefs  held  a  council,  in  which  it  was 
determined  that  the  siege  of  Wheeling  should  be  raised, 
two  hundred  of  the  warriors  return  home,  and  the  re- 
maining hundred  of  picked  men  make  a  dash  into  the 
country  and  strike  a  heavy  blow  somewhere  before  their 
return.  It  was  their  determination  to  take  a  fort  some- 
where and  massacre  all  its  people,  in  revenge  for  their 
defeat  at  Wheeling. 

News  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Indians,  was  given 
by  two  white  men,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  when 
lads,  raised  among  the  Indians  and  taken  to  war  with 
them.  These  men  deserted  from  them  soon  after  their 
council  at  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Wheeling.  The  no- 
tice was  indeed  but  short,  but  it  reached  Rice's  fort  about 
half  an  hour  before  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 
The  intelligence  was  brouglit  by  Mr.  Jacob  Miller,  who 
received  it  at  Dr.  Moore's,  in  the  neighborhood  of  AVash- 
ington.  Making  all  speed  home,  he  fortunately  arrived 
in  time  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  place.  On  receiv- 
ing tins  news,  the  people  of  the  fort  felt  assured  that  the 
blow  was  intended  for  them,  and  in  this  conjecture  they 
Vv^ere  not  mistaken.  But  little  time  was  allowed  them 
for  preparation. 

The  Indians  had  surrounded  the  place  before  they 
were  discovered  ;  but  they  were  still  at  some  distance. 
When  discovered,  the  alarm  was  given,  on  which  ev- 
ery man  ran  to  his  cabin  for  his  gun,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  block-house.  The  Indians,  answering  the  alarm 
with  a  war  whoop  from  their  whole  line,  commenced 
firing  and  running  towards  the  fort  from  every  direction. 
It  was  evidently  their  intention  to  take  the  place  by  as- 
sault ;  but  the  fire  of  the  Indians  was  answered  by  that 
of  six  brave  and  skillful  sharpshooters.  This  unexpect- 
ed reception  prevented  the  intended  assault,  and  made 
the  Indians  take  refuge  behind  logs,  stumps  and  trees. 
The  firing  continued  with  httle  intermission  for  about 
four  hours. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  firing,  the  Indians  frequently 
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called  out  to  the  people  of  the  fort,  "  Give  up,  give  up, 
too  many  Indian ;  Indian  too  big  ;  no  kill."  They  were 
answered  with  defiance,  '•'■  Come  on,  you  cowards  ;  we 
are  ready  for  you  ; — shew  us  your  yellow  hides,  and  we 
will  make  holes  in  them  for  you." 

During  the  evening,  many  of  the  Indians,  at  some 
distance  from  the  fort,  amused  themselves  by  shooting 
the  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  until  the  bottom  was 
strewed  with  their  dead  bodies. 

About  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  Indians  set  fire  to  a 
barn  about  30  yards  from  the  fort.  It  was  large  and 
full  of  grain  and  hay.  The  flame  was  frightful,  and  at 
first  it  seemed  to  endanger  the  burning  of  the  fort,  but 
the  barn  stood  on  lower  ground  than  the  fort.  The 
night  Avas  calm,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  breeze 
up  the  creek.  This  carried  the  flame  and  burning  splin- 
ters in  a  different  direction,  so  that  the  burning  of  the 
barn,  w^iich  at  first  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous,  if  not 
fatal  occurrence,  proved  in  the  issue  the  means  of  throw- 
ing a  strong  light  to  a  great  distance  in  every  direction, 
so  that  the  Indians  durst  not  approach  the  fort  to  set  fire 
to  the  cabins,  which  they  might  haAC  done  at  little  risk, 
under  the  cover  of  darkness. 

After  the  barn  was  set  on  fire,  the  Indians  collected 
on  the  side  of  the  fort  opposite  the  barn,  so  as  to  have 
the  advantage  of  the  light,  and  Icept  up  a  pretty  con- 
stant fire,  w^iich  was  as  steadily  answered  by  that  of  the 
fort,  until  about  two  o'clock,  when  the  Indians  left  the 
place  and  made  a  hasty  retreat. 

Thus  was  this  little  place  defended  by  a  Spartan  band 
of  six  men,  against  one  hundred  chosen  Avarriors,  exas- 
perated to  madness  by  their  failure  at  Wheeling  fort. 
Their  names  shall  be  inscribed  in  the  list  of  heroes  of 
our  early  times.  They  were  Jacob  Miller,  George  Lef- 
ler,  Peter  Fullenweider,  Daniel  Rice,  George  Felebaum 
and  Jacob  Lefler,  junr.  George  Felebaum  was  shot  in 
the  forehead,  through  a  port-hole,  at  the  second  fire  of 
the  Indians,  and  instantly  expired,  so  that  in.  reality  the 
defense  of  the  place  was  made  by  only  five  men. 
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The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  four,  three  of  whom  were 
killed  at  the  first  fire  from  the  fort,  the  other  was  killed 
about  sundown.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a 
number  more  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  eng^ag-e- 
ment,  but  were  concealed  or  carried  off. 

A  large  division  of  these  Indians,  on  their  retreat, 
passed  wdthin  a  little  distance  of  my  father's  fort.  In 
following  their  trail,  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  found  a 
large  poultice  of  chewed  sassafras  leaves.  This  is  the 
dressing  which  the  Indians  usually  apply  to  recent  gun- 
shot wounds.  The  poultice  which  I  found  having  be- 
came too  old  and  diy,  was  removed  and  replaced  with  a 
new  one. 

Examples  of  personal  bravery  and  haii*  breadth  es- 
capes are  always  acceptable  to  readers  of  history.  An 
instance  of  both  of  these  happened  during  the  attack 
on  this  fort,  which  may  be  worth  recording. 

Abraham  Rice,  one  of  the  principal  men  belonging 
to  the  fort  of  that  name,  on  hearing  the  report  of  the 
deserters  from  the  Indians,  mounted  a  very  strong  ac- 
tive mare  and  rode  in  all  haste  to  another  fort,  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  his  own,  for  further 
news,  if  any  could  be  had,  concerning  the  presence  of 
a  body  of  Indians  in  the  neighborhood.  Just  as  he 
reached  the  place  he  heard  the  report  of  the  guns  at  his 
own  fort.  He  instantly  returned  as  fast  as  possible,  un- 
til he  arriv^ed  within  sight  of  the  fort.  Finding  that  it 
still  held  out,  he  determined  to  reach  it  and  assist  in  its 
defense,  or  perislr  in  the  attempt.  In  doing  this,  he  had 
to  cross  the  creek,  the  fort  being  some  distance  from  it 
on  the  opposite  bank.  He  saw  no  Indians  until  his 
mare  sprang  down  the  bank  of  the  creek,  at  which  in- 
stant about  fourteen  of  them  jumped  up  from  among 
the  weeds  and  bushes  and  discharged  their  guns  at  him. 
One  bullet  wounded  him  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  right 
arm  above  the  elbow.  By  this  time  several  more  of 
the  Indians  came  up  and  shot  at  him.  A  second  ball 
wounded  him  in  the  thigh  a  little  above  tlie  knee,  but 
without  breaking  the  bone,  and  the  ball  passed  trans- 
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veisely  ilirongh  the  neck  of  the  Diare.  She  however 
sprang  up  tlie  bank  of  the  creek,  fell  to  lier  knees,  and 
stninbled  along  about  a  rod  before  slie  recovered.  Du- . 
ling  this  time  several  Indians  came  running  up  to  to- 
mahawk him.  Yet  he  made  his  escape,  after  having 
about  thirty  shots  fired  at  him  from  a  very  short  dis- 
tance. After  ridinof  about  four  miles,  he  reached  Lamb's 
fort,  much  exhausted  with  the  loss  of  blood.  After  get- 
ting his  wounds  dressed  and  resting  aAvhile,  he  sat  off 
late  in  the  evening  with  twelve  men,  determined  if  pos- 
sible to  reacli  tiie  fort  under  cover  of  the  night.  When 
they  got  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  it,  they 
halted :  the  firing  still  continued.  Ten  of  the  men, 
thinking  the  enterprise  too  liazardous,  refused  to  go  any 
farther,  and  retreated.  Rice  and  two  other  men  crept 
silentlv  along  towards  the  fort ;  but  had  not  proceeded 
far  befoi'e  tliey  came  close  upon  an  Indian  in  his  con- 
cealment. He  gave  the  alarm  yell,  which  was  instant- 
ly passed  round  tlic  lines  witli  the  utmost  regularity. 
This  occasioned  the  Indians  to  make  their  last  efibrt  to 
take  the  place  and  make  their  retreat  under  cover  of  the 
night.  Rice  and  his  two  companions  returned  in  safety 
to  Lamb's  fort. 

About  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  sixt}^  men  collected 
at  Rice's  fort  for  the  relief  of  the  place.  They  pursued 
the  Indians,  Avho  kept  in  a  body  for  about  two  miles. 
The  Indians  Iiad  then  divided  into  small  parties  and 
took  over  the  hills  in  difierent  directions,  so  that  they 
could  be  tracked  no  fartlier.  The  pursuit  was  of  course 
given  up. 

A  snjall  division  of  the  Indians  had  not  proceeded  far 
after  their  separation,  before  they  discovered  four  meii 
coming  from  a  neighboring  fort  in  the  direction  of  that 
wliich  they  had  left.  The  Indians  waylaid  the  path, 
and  shot  two  of  them  dead  on  the  spot :  the  otliers  fled. 
One  of  them  being  swift  on  foot,  soon  made  his  escape: 
tlic  other  being  a  poor  lunner,  was  pursued  liy  an  In- 
dian, who  after  a  smart  chase  came  close  to  him.  I'he 
man  then  wheeled  round  and  snapped  his  gun  at  the 
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Indian.  This  he  repeated  several  times.  The  Indian 
then  threw  his  tomahawk  at  his  head,  but  missed  him. 
He  then  caught  hold  of  the  ends  of  his  belt  which  was 
tied  behind  in  a  bow  knot.  In  this  again  the  Indian 
was  disappointed,  for  the  knot  came  loose,  so  that  he  got 
the  belt,  but  not  the  man,  who  wheeled  round  and  tried 
his  gun  again,  which  happened  to  go  off  and  laid  the 
Indian  dead  at  his  feet. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Expected  attack  on  Doddridge's  fort. 

When  we  received  advice,  at  my  father's  fort,  of  the 
attack  on  Rice's  block-house,  which  was  but  a  few  miles 
distant,  we  sent  word  to  all  those  families  who  were  out 
on  their  farms,  to  come  immediately  to  the  fort.  It  be- 
came nearly  dark  before  the  two  runners  had  time  to 
give  the  alarm  to  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Charles  Stuart, 
who  lived  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  off  from  the 
fort. 

They  returned  in  great  haste,  saying  that  Stuart's 
house  was  burned  down,  and  that  they  had  seen  two 
fires  between  that  and  the  fort,  at  which  the  Indians 
were  encamped.  There  was  therefore  no  doubt  that  an 
attack  would  be  made  on  our  fort  early  in  the  morning. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  the  mili- 
tary tactics  of  our  early  times,  I  will  give,  in  detail,  the 
whole  progress  of  the  preparations  which  were  made  for 
the  expected  attack,  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  I  will  give 
the  commands  of  Capt.  Teter,  our  officer,  in  his  own 
words. 

In  the  first  place  he  collected  all  our  men  together, 
and  related  the  battles  and  skirmishes  he  had  been  in, 
and  really  they  were  not  few  in  number.     He  was  in 
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Braddock's  defeat,  Grant's  defeat,  the  taking  of  Fort 
Pitt,  and  nearly  all  the  battles  which  took  place  between 
the  English,  and  the  French  and  Indians,  from  Brad- 
dock's  defeat  until  the  capture  of  that  place  by  Gen. 
Forbes.  He  reminded  us,  "that  in  case  the  Indians 
should  succeed,  we  need  expect  no  mercy :  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child,  w^ould  be  killed  on  the  spot. 
They  have  been  defeated  at  one  fort,  and  nov/  they  are 
mad  enough.  If  they  should  succeed  in  taking  ours, 
all  their  vengeance  will  fall  on  our  heads.  We  must 
fight  for  ourselves  and  one  another,  and  for  our  wives 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters.  We  must  make  the 
best  preparations  we  can;  a  little  after  daybreak  we 
shall  hear  the  crack  of  their  guns." 

He  then  made  a  requisition  of  all  the  powder  and 
lead  in  the  fort.  The  anmiunition  was  accurately  divi- 
ded am.ongst  all  the  men,  and  the  amount  supposed  to 
be  fully  sufficient.  When  this  was  done,  "Now,"  says 
the  captain,  "when  you  run  your  bullets,  cut  off  the 
necks  very  close,  and  scrape  them,  so  as  to  make  them 
a  little  less,  and  get  patches  one  hundred  finer  than 
those  you  commonl}^  use,  and  have  them  well  oiled,  for 
if  a  rifle  happens  to  be  choked  in  the  time  of  battle, 
there  is  one  gun  and  one  man  lost  for  the  rest  of  the 
battle.  You  will  have  no  time  to  unbritch  a  gun  and 
get  a  plug  to  drive  out  a  bullet.  Have  the  locks  well 
oiled  and  your  flints  sharp,  so  as  not  to  miss  fire." 

Such  were  his  orders  to  his  men.  He  then  said  to 
the  women,  "  These  yellow  fellows  are  very  handy  at 
setting  fire  to  houses,  and  water  is  a  very  good  thing  to 
put  out  fire.  You  must  fill  every  vessel  with  v/ater. 
Our  fort  is  not  well  stockaded,  and  these  ugly  fellows 
may  rush  into  tlie  middle  of  it,  and  attempt  to  set  fire  to 
our  cabins  in  twenty  places  at  once."  They  fell  to  work, 
and  did  as  he  had  ordered. 

The  men  having  put  their  rifles  in  order,  "Now," 
says  he,  "let  every  man  gather  in  his  axes,  mattocks 
and  hoes,  and  place  them  mside  of  his  door  ;  for  the  In- 
dians may  make  a  dash  at  them  with  their  tomahawks 
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io  cut  them  clown,  and  an  axe  in  that  case  might  hit, 
when  a  gun  would  miss  fire." 

liike  a  good  commander,  our  captain,  not  content 
with  giving  orders,  went  from  house  to  house  to  see  that 
every  thing  was  right. 

The  ladies  of  the  present  day  will  suppose  that  our 
women  were  frightened  half  to  death  with  the  near 
prospect  of  such  an  attack  of  the  Indians.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  merrier  set  of 
women  in  my  life.  They  Avent  on  with  their  work  of 
<:arrying  water,  and  cutting  bullet  patches  for  the  men, 
apparently  without  the  least  onotion  of  fear ;  and  I 
have  ever}-  reason  to  l3elieve  that  they  would  have  been 
pleased  with  the  crack  of  the  guns  in  the  morning. 

During  all  this  time  we  had  no  sentinels  placed  a- 
round  the  fort,  so  confident  was  our  captain  that  the  at- 
tack would  not  be  made  before  daybreak. 

I  was  at  that  time  thirteen  or  fourteen  3-ears  of  age, 
but  ranked  as  a  fort  soldier.  After  getting  my  gun  and 
all  things  else  in  order,  I  went  up  into  the  garret  loft  of 
iny  father's  house,  and  laid  down  about  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  with  my  shot  pouch  on  and  my  gun  by  my 
side,  expecting  to  be  waked  up  by  the  report  of  the  guns 
at  daybreak,  to  take  my  station  at  the  port-hole  assign- 
ed me,  which  was  in  the  second  story  of  the  house. 

I  did  not  awake  till  about  sunrise,  when  the  alarm 
was  all  over.  The  family  which  w^e  supposed  had  been 
killed,  had  come  into  the  fort  about  daybreak.  Instead 
of  the  house  being  burnt,  it  was  only  a  large  old  log^on 
fire,  near  the  house,  which  had  been  seen  by  our  ex- 
presses. If  they  had  seen  any  thing  like  fire  between 
that  and  the  fort,  it  must  have  been  fox  fire.  Such  is 
the  creative  power  of  imagination,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  fear. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
Coshocton  campaign. 

This  campaign  took  place  in  the  summei"  of  1780, 
and  was  directed  aGf^ainst  the  Indian  villao'cs  at  the  forks 
of  the  MuskinGTum. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  was  Wheeling :  the  num- 
ber of  resfulars  and  militia  aljout  eiolit  hundred.  From 
Wheeling  they  made  a  rapid  march.  ]3_y  the  nearest  route 
to  the  place  of  their  destinat  ion.  When  the  army  reach- 
ed the  river  a  little  below  Salem,  the  lower  Moravian 
town.  Col.  Broadhead  sent  an  express  to  the  missionary 
of  that  place,  the  Rev.  John  Ilcckeweider,  informing 
him  of  his  arrival  in  his  neighhorliood,  with  his  army, 
requesting  a  small  supply  of  provisions,  and  a  visit  from 
him,  in  his  camp.  When  tlie  missionary  arrived  at  the 
camp,  the  general  informed  him  of  the  object  of  the 
expedition  he  was  engaged  in,  and  inquired  of  him 
whether  any  of  the  christian  Indians  were  hunting,  or 
engaged  in  business  in  the  direction  of  his  march.  On 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  stated  that  nothing 
would  give  him  greater  pcdn  than  to  hear  that  any  of 
the  Moravian  Indians  had  been  molested  hj  the  troops, 
as  these  Indians  had  always,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  that  did 
them  honor. 

A  part  of  the  militia  liad  resolved  on  going  up  the 
river  to  destroy  the  IMoravian  villages,  but  were  pre- 
vented from  executing  their  project  by  Gen.  Broadhead 
and  Col.  Shepherd  of  Wheeling. 

At  White-eyes's  plain,  a  few  miles  from  Coshocton,  an 
Indian  prisoner  was  taken.  Soon  afteiwards  two  more 
Indians  were  discovered,  one  of  whom  was  wounded, 
but  both  made  their  escape. 

The  connnander,  knowing  that  these  two  Indians 
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would  make  the  utmost  dispatch  in  going  to  the  town, 
to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  army,  ordered  a 
rapid  march,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  to  reach 
the  town  before  them,  and  take  it  by  surprise.  The 
plan  succeeded.  The  army  reached  the  place  in  three 
divisions.  Tlie  right  and  left  v/ings  approached  the 
river  a  little  above  and  below  the  town,  while  the  cen- 
ter marched  directly  i[pon  it.  Tlie  whole  number  of 
the  Indians  in  the  village,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
together  with  ten  or  twelve  from  a  little  village  some 
distance  above,  were  made  prisoners,  without  firing  a 
single  shot.  The  river  having  risen  to  a  great  bight, 
owing  to  the  recent  fall  of  rain,  the  army  coidd  not 
cross  it.  Owing  to  this,  the  villages  with  their  inhab- 
itants on  the  west  side  of  the  river  escaped  destruction. 

Among  the  prisoners,  sixteen  warriors  Avere  pointed 
out  by  Pekillon,  a  friendly  Delaware  chief,  Avho  was 
with  the  army  of  Broadhead. 

A  little  after  dark,  a  coiuicil  of  war  was  held  to  de- 
termine on  the  fate  of  the  warriors  in  custody.  They 
were  doomed  to  death,  and  by  the  order  of  the  com- 
mander were  bound,  taken  a  little  distance  below  the 
town,  and  dispatclied  with  tomahawks  and  spears,  and 
scalped. 

Early  the  next  morning,  an  Indian  presented  him- 
self on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  and  asked  for  the 
big  captain.  Broadhead  presented  himself,  and  asked 
the  Indian  Avhat  he  wanted.  To  which  lie  replied,  "I 
want  peace."  "  Send  over  some  of  your  chiefs,"  said 
Broadhead.  ''May  be  you  kill,"  said  the  Indian.  He 
was  answered,  "  They  shall  not  be  killed."  One  of  the 
chiefs,  a  well  looking  man,  came  over  the  river  and  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  the  commander  in  the 
street ;  but  while  engaged  in  conversation,  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Wetzel  came  up  behind  him,  with  a  toma- 
hawk concealed  in  the  bosom  of  his  hunting  shirt,  and 
struck  him  on  the  back  of  his  head.  He  fell  and  in- 
stantly expired. 

About  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  the  army  commenced 
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its  retreat  from  Coshocton.  Gen.  Broadhead  commit- 
ted the  care  of  the  prisoners  to  the  mihtia.  They  were 
ahout  twenty  in  num])er.  After  marching  about  half  a 
mile,  the  men  commenced  killing  them.  In  a  short 
time  they  were  all  dispatched,  except  a  few  women  and 
children,  who  were  spared  and  taken  to  Fort  Pitt,  and 
after  sometime  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  their 
prisoners. 


CHAPTER  Xll. 

Caj)tivlty  of  Mrs.  Broicn. 

On  the  27th  day  of  March,  1789,  about  10  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  as  Mrs.  Brown  was  spinning  in  her 
house,  her  black  woman,  who  had  stepped  out  to  gath- 
er  sugar  water,  screamed  out,  "Here  are  Indians."  She 
jimiped  up,  ran  to  the  window,  and  then  to  the  door,^ 
where  she  was  met  by  one  of  the  Indians  presenting 
his  gun.  She  caught  hold  of  the  muzzle,  and  turning 
it  aside,  begged  him  not  to  kill  her,  but  take  her  pris- 
oner. The  other  Indian  in  the  mean  time  caught  the 
negro  woman  and  her  boy  about  four  years  old,  and 
brought  them  into  the  house,  They  then  opened  a 
chest  and  took  out  a  small  box  and  some  articles  of 
clothing,  and  without  doing  any  further  damage,  or  set- 
ting fire  to  the  house,  set  olf  with  herself  and  son  about 
two  years  and  a  half  old,  the  black  woman  and  her  two 
children,  the  oldest  four  years  and  the  youngest  one 
year  old.  After  going  about  one  and  a  half  miles,  they 
halted  and  held  a  consultation,  as  she  supposed,  about 
killinsr  the  children.  This  she  understood  to  be  the  sqb- 
ject  by  their  gestures  and  frequently  pomtmg  at  the 
children.  To  one  of  the  Indians  who  could  speak  Eng- 
lish, she  held  out  her  little  boy  and  begged  liim  not  to 
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kill  him,  as  he  would  make  a  fine  little  Indian  after  a 
while.  The  Indian  made  a  motion  to  her  to  walk  on 
with  her  child.  The  other  Indian  then  struck  the  ne- 
gro boy  with  the  pipe  end  of  his  tomahawk,  which 
knocked  him  down,  and  then  dispatched  him  by  a  blow 
with  the  edge  across  the  back  of  the  neck  and  scalped 
him. 

About  4  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  reached  the  riv- 
er, about  a  mile  above  Wellsburg,  and  carried  a  canoe, 
which  had  been  thrown  up  in  some  drift  wood,  into  the 
river.  They  got  into  this  canoe,  and  worked  it  doAvn 
to  the  mouth  of  Rush  run,  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles.  They  pulled  up  the  canoe  into  the  mouth  of  the 
run,  as  far  as  they  could,  then  went  up  the  run  about 
a  mile,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  The  Indians  gave 
the  prisoners  all  their  own  clothes  for  covering,  and  add- 
ed one  of  their  own  blankets.  Awhile  before  day- 
light, the  Indians  got  up  and  put  another  blanket  over 
them. 

About  sunrise  they  began  their  march  up  a  very  steep 
hill,  and  about  2  o'clock  halted  on  Short  creek,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  place  whence  they  had  set  out 
in  the  morning.  The  place  where  they  halted  had  been 
an  encampment  shortly  before,  as  well  as  a  place  of  de- 
posit for  the  plunder  which  they  had  recently  taken 
from  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Vanmeter,  whose  family  had 
been  killed.  The  plunder  was  deposited  in  a  sycamore 
tree.  Here  they  kindled  a  fire  and  put  on  a  brass  kettle, 
with  a  turkey  uhich  they  had  killed  on  the  way,  to  boil 
in  sugar  water. 

Mr.  Glass,  the  first  husband  of  Mrs.  Brown,  was 
working  with  a  hired  man  in  a  field,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  house,  when  his  wife  and  family  were 
taken,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  event  until  2  o'clock. 
After  searching  about  the  place,  and  going  to  several 
houses  in  quest  of  his  family,  he  went  to  Mr.  Yf  ells's 
fort,  collected  ten  men  besides  himself,  and  the  same 
night  lodged  in  a  cabin  on  the  bottom  on  which  the 
town  now  stands. 
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Next  morning  they  discovered  the  place  from  which 
the  Indians  had  taken  the  canoe  from  the  drift,  and 
their  tracks  at  the  place  of  their  embarkation.  Mr. 
Glass  could  distinguish  the  track  of  his  wife  by  the 
print  of  the  high  heel  of  her  shoe.  They  crossed  over 
the  river  and  went  down  on  the  other  side  until  they 
came  near  the  mouth  of  Rush  run  ;  but  discovering  no 
tracks  of  the  Indians,  most  of  the  men  concluded  that 
they  would  go  to  the  mouth  of  Muskingum,  by  water, 
and  therefore  wished  to  turn  back.  Mr.  Glass  begged 
of  them  to  go  as  far  as  the  moutli  of  Short  creek,  which 
was  only  two  or  three  miles  farther.  To  this  they 
agreed.  When  they  got  to  the  month  of  Rush  run, 
they  found  the  canoe  of  the  Indians.  This  was  identi- 
fied by  a  proof,  which  goes  to  shew  the  presence  of  mind 
of  Mrs.  Brown.  While  going  down  the  river,  one  of 
the  Indians  threw  into  the  water  several  papers,  which 
he  had  taken  out  of  Mr.  Glass's  trunk,  some  of  which 
she  picked  up  out  of  the  water,  and  under  pretence  of 
giving  them  to  the  child,  dropped  them  into  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe.  These  left  no  doubt.  The  trail  of  the 
Indians  and  their  prisoners  up  the  run  to  their  camp, 
and  then  up  the  river  hill,  was  soon  discovered.  The 
trail  at  the  time,  owing  to  the  softness  of  the  ground 
and  the  hight  of  the  weeds,  was  easily  followed. 

About  an  hour  after  the  Indians  had  halted,  Mr. 
Glass  and  his  men  came  within  sight  of  the  smoke  of 
their  camp.  The  object  then  was  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  prisoners,  by  attacking  the  Indians  so  unexpectedl}'-, 
as  not  to  allow  them  time  to  kill  them.  W^ith  this  view 
they  crept  as  slyly  as  they  could,  till  they  got  within 
somethinof  more  than  one  hundred  vards  from  the 
camp.  Fortunately,  Mrs.  Brown's  little  son  had  gone 
to  a  sugar  tree  to  get  some  water  ;  but  not  being  able  to 
get  it  out  of  the  bark  trough,  his  mother  had  stepped 
out  of  the  camp  to  get  it  for  him.  The  negro  woman 
was  sitting  some  distance  from  the  two  Indians,  who 
were  looking  attentively  at  a  scarlet  jacket  which  they 
had  taken  some  time  before.     On  a  sudden  they  drop- 
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|)ed  the  jncket,  and  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  men, 
who  supposing  they  weie  discovered,  immediately  dis- 
charged several  guns,  and  ruslicd  upon  them,  at  full 
speed,  with  an  Indian  yell.  One  of  the  Indians,  it  was 
supposed,  was  wounded  the  first  fire,  as  he  fell  and  drop- 
jxd  his  gun  and  shot  pouch.  After  running  about  one 
hundred  yards,  a  second  shot  was  fired  aftQi-  him,  by 
Maj.  M'Guire,  which  brought  him  to  his  hands  and 
knees ;  but  there  was  no  time  for  pursuit,  as  the  In- 
dians had  informed  Mrs.  Brown  that  there  was  another 
encampment  close  by.  They  therefore  returned  home 
with  all  speed,  and  reached  the  Beach  Bottom  fort  that 
night. 

The  other  Indian,  at  the  first  fire,  ran  a  little  distance 
beyond  Mrs.  Brown,  so  that  she  was  in  a  right  line  be- 
tween him  and  the  wdiite  men.  Here  he  halted  for  a 
little  to  put  on  his  shot  pouch,  which  Mr.  Glass,  for  the 
moment,  mistook  for  an  attempt  to  kill  his  wife  with  a 
tomahawk. 

This  aitfnl  maneuver  no  doubt  saved  the  life  of  the 
savage,  as  his  pursuers  durst  not  shoot  at  him  without 
risking  the  life  of  Mrs.  Brown. 


CHAPTER  XIIT. 

Lev:  is  Wetzel. 

The  following  narrative  goes  to  shew  how  much  may 
be  efiected  by  the  skill,  ltra\-ery,  and  physical  activity  of 
a  single  individual,  in  the  partisan  warfare  carried  on 
against  the  Indians,  on  the  western  frontier. 

Lewis  Wetzel  was  the  son  of  John  Wetzel,  a  Gor- 
man, who  settled  on  Big  Wheeling,  about  fourteen  miles 
from  the  river.  He  was  amongst  tlie  first  adventurers 
into  tliat  part  of  the  country.     His  education,  like  that 
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of  his  cotemporaricf?,  was  that  of  the  hunter  and  war- 
rior. When  a  boy  he  adopted  the  practice  of  loading 
and  firing  his  rille  as  he  ran.  This  was  a  means  of 
making  him  so  destructive  to  the  Indians  afterwards. 

When  about  thirteen  years  old,  he  was  taken  prrs- 
oner  by  the  Indians,  together  with  his  brother  Jacob, 
about  eleven  years  old.  Before  he  was  taken  he  re- 
ceived a  flight  wound  in  the  breast  from  a  bullet,  which 
carried  off  a  small  piece  of  his  breast  bone.  The  se- 
cond night  after  they  were  takei>,  the  Indians  encamp- 
ed at  the  Big  Lick,  twenty  miles  from  the  river,  on  th© 
waters  of  M'Mahan's  creek.  The  boys  were  not  con- 
fined. After  the  Indians  had  fallen  asleep,  Lewis  whis- 
pered to  his  brother  Jacol)  that  he  must  get  up  and  go 
back  home  with  him.  Jacob  at  first  objected,  but  after- 
vrards  got  up  and  went  along  with  him.  When  they 
had  got  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  camp,  they 
sat  down  on  a  log.  "  Well,""  said  Lewis,  "  we  can't  go 
home  barefooted ;  I  will  go  back  and  get  a  pair  of  moc- 
casons  for  each  of  us  ;"  and  accordingly  did  so,  and  re- 
turned. After  sitting  a  httle  longer,  "  Now,"  says  he, 
"  I  will  go  back  and  get  father's  gun,  and  then  we'll 
start."  'Fhis  he  effected.  They  had  not  traveled  far  on 
the  trail  by  which  they  came,  before  they  heard  the  In- 
dians coming  after  them.  It  was  a  moonhght  night. 
When  the  Indians  came  pretty  nigh  them,  they  stepped 
aside  into  the  bushes,  let  them  pass,  then  fell  into  their 
rear  and  traveled  on.  On  the  return  of  the  Indians 
they  did  the  same.  They  vrere  then  pursued  by  two 
Indians  on  horseback,  whom  they  dodged  in  the  same 
v/ay.  The  next  day  they  reached  Wheehng  in  safety, 
crossing  from  the  Indian  shore  to  Wheehng  island,  on  a 
raft  of  their  own  making.  Bv  this  time  Lewis  had  be- 
come  almost  spent  from  his  wound. 

In  the  year  1782,  after  Crawford's  defeat,  Lewis  went 
with  a  Thomas  Mills,  who  had  1)een  in  the  campaign, 
to  get  his  horse,  whicli  he  had  left  near  the  place  where 
St.  Ckirsville  now  stands.  At  the  Indian  springs,  two 
miles  from  St.  Clairsville,  on  the  Wheehng  road,  they 
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\verc  met  by  about  forty  Indians,  who  were  in  pursuit 
of  the  stragglers  from  the  campaign.  The  Indians  and 
white  men  discovered  each  other  about  the  same  mo- 
ment. Le^vis  fired  first  and  killed  an  Indian,  wliile  the 
Indians  wounded  Mills  in  the  heel,  who  v/as  soon  over- 
taken and  killed.  Four  of  the  Indians  then  singled 
out,  dropped  their  guns,  and  pursued  Wetzel.  Wetzel 
loaded  his  rifle  as  he  ran.  After  running  about  half  a 
mile,  one  of  the  Indians  having  got  within  eight  or  ten 
steps  of  him,  Wetzel  wheeled  round  and  shot  him  dov/n, 
ran,  and  loaded  his  gun  as  before.  After  going  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  farther,  a  second  Indian  camo 
so  close  to  him,  that  when  he  turned  to  fire,  the  Indian 
caught  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  as  ho  expressed  it, 
''  he  and  the  Indian  had  a  severe  wring."  He  however 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  muzzle  to  the  Indian's  breast, 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  By  this  time,  he  as  well  as 
the  Indians  were  pretty  well  tired  ;  yet  the  pursuit  was 
continued  by  the  two  remaining  Indians.  Wetzel,  as 
before,  loaded  his  gun,  and  stop})ed  several  times  during 
this  latter  chase :  when  he  did  so,  the  Indians  treed 
themselves.  After  going. something  more  than  a  mile, 
Wetzel  took  advantage  of  a  little  open  piece  of  ground 
over  which  tlic  Indians  were  passing,  a  short  distance 
behind  him,  to  make  a  sudden  stop  for  tJie  purpose  of 
shooting  the'  foremost,  who  got  behind  a  little  sapling 
which  was  too  small  to  cover  his  body.  Wetzel  shot 
and  broke  his  thigh.  The  wound,  in  the  issue,  proved 
fatal.  The  last  of  the  Indians  then  gave  a  little  yell, 
and  said,  "No  catch  dat  man,  gun  always  loaded,"  and 
gave  up  the  chase,  glad  no  doubt  to  get  off  with  his  life. 
It  is  said  that  Lewis  Wetzel,  in  the  course  of  the  In- 
dian wars  in  this  part  of  the  country,  killed  twenty- 
seven  Indians,  besides  a  number  more  along  the  fron- 
tier settlements  of  Ken  tuck  v. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

Adam  Poc. 

In  the  summer  of  1782,  a  party  of  seven  Wyandots 
iiiad(i  an  incursion  into  a  settlement  some  distance  be^ 
low  Fort  Pitt,  and  several  miles  from  the  Ohio  river. 
Here  finding  an  old  man  alone,  in  a  cabin,  they  killed 
iiim,  packed  up  what  plunder  they  could  find,  and  com- 
menced their  retreat.  Amongst  tlieir  party  was  a  cele- 
itrated  Wyandot  chief,  who,  in  addition  to  his  fame  as  a 
warrior  and  counsellor,  was,  as  to  his  size  and  strength, 
a  real  giant. 

The  news  of  tho  visit  of  the  Indians  soon  spread 
through  tho  neighl)orhood,  and  a  party  of  eight  good 
rillemen  was  collected  in  a  few  hours  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  the  Indians.  In  this  party  were  two  brothers 
of  the  names  of  Adam  and  Andrew  Poe.  They  were 
both  famous  for  courage,  size  and  activity. 

This  little  })art3''  commenced  the  pursuit  of  the  In- 
dians, with  a  determination,  if  possible,  not  to  sulfer 
them  to  escape,  as  they  usually  did  on  such  occasions, 
by  making  a  speedy  llight  to  the  river,  crossing  it,  and 
then  dividing  into  small  parties,  to  meet  at  a  distant 
point  in  a  given  time. 

The  pursuit  was  continued  the  greater  part  of  the 
nioht  after  the  Indians  had  done  the  mischief.  In  tiie 
morning,  the  party  found  themselves  on  the  trail  of  the 
Indians,  which  led  to  the  river.  When  arrived  within 
a  little  distance  of  the  river,  Adam  Poe,  fearing  an  am- 
buscade, left  the  party,  who  followed  directly  on  the 
trail,  to  creep  along  the  brink  of  the  river  bank,  under 
cover  of  the  weeds  and  bushes,  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the 
Indians,  should  he  find  them  in  ambuscade.  He  had 
not  gone  far  before  he  saw  the  Indian  rafts  at  the  wa- 
ter's edge.     Not  seeing  any  Indians,  he  stepped  softly 
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down  the  bank  with  his  rifle  cocked.  When  about  half 
way  down,  he  discovered  the  large  Wyandot  chief  and 
a  small  Indian  within  a  few  steps  of  him.  They  were 
standing  wdth  their  guns  cocked,  and  looking  in  the  di- 
rection of  our  party,  who  by  this  time  had  gone  some 
distance  lower  down  the  bottom.  Poe  took  aim  at  the 
large  chief,  but  his  rifle  missed  fire.  The  Indians  hear- 
ing the  snap  of  the  gun-lock,  instantly  turned  round 
and  discovered  Poe,  who  being  too  near  them  to  retreat, 
dropped  his  gun  and  sprang  from  the  bank  upon  them, 
and  seizing  the  large  Indian  by  the  clothes  on  his  breast, 
and  at  the  same  time  embracing  the  neck  of  the  small 
one,  threw  them  both  down  on  the  ground,  himself  be- 
ing uppermost.  The  small  Indian  soon  extricated  him- 
self, ran  to  the  raft,  got  his  tomahawk,  and  attempted 
to  dispatch  Poe,  the  large  Indian  holding  him  fast  in  his 
arms  with  all  his  might,  the  better  to  enable  his  fellow 
to  effect  his  purpose.  Poe,  how^ever,  so  well  watched 
the  motions  of  his  assailant,  that,  when  in  the  act  of 
aiming  his  blow  at  his  head,  by  a  vigorous  and  w^ell-di- 
rected  kick  with  one  of  his  feet,  he  staggered  the  sa- 
vage, and  knocked  the  tomahawk  out  of  his  hand. 
This  failure,  on  the  part  of  the  small  Indian,  w^as  re- 
proved by  an  exclamation  of  contempt  from  the  large 
one. 

In  a  moment  the  Indian  caught  up  his  tomahawk 
again,  approached  more  cautiously,  brandishing  his 
tomaliawk  and  making  a  number  of  feigned  blows,  in 
defiance  and  derision.  Poe,  however,  still  on  his  guard, 
averted  the  real  blow  from  his  head,  by  throwing  up  his 
arm,  and  receiving  it  on  his  wrist  in  which  he  was  se- 
verely w^ounded ;  but  not  so  as  to  lose  entirely  the  use 
of  his  hand. 

In  this  perilous  moment,  Poe,  b}^  a  violent  effort, 
broke  loose  from  the  Indian,  snatched  up  one  of  the  In- 
dian's guns,  and  shot  the  small  Indian  through  the 
breast,  as  he  ran  up  the  third  time  to  tomahawk  him. 

The  large  Indian  was  now  on  his  feet,  anil  grasping 
Poe  by  a  shoidder  and  leyr,  threw  him  down  on  the 
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bank.  Poc  instantly  disengaged  himself  and  got  on 
his  feet.  The  Indian  then  seized  liim  again,  and  a  new 
struggle  ensued,  which,  owing  to  the  slippeiy  state  of 
the  bank,  ended  in  the  fall  of  both  combatants  into  the 
water. 

In  this  situation,  it  was  the  object  of  each  to  drown 
the  other.  Their  efTorts  to  eilect  their  purpose  were 
continued  for  some  time  with  alternate  success,  some- 
times one  being  under  the  water  and  sometimes  the  oth- 
er. Poe  at  length  seized  tlie  tuft  of  hair  on  the  scalp  of 
the  Indian,  w4th  which  he  held  his  head  under  water, 
until  he  supposed  liim  drowned. 

Relaxing  his  hold  too  soon,  Poe  instantly  found  his 
gigantic  antagonist  on  his  feet  again,  and  ready  for  an- 
other combat.  In  this  they  were  canied  into  the  water 
beyond  their  depth.  In  this  situation  they  were  com- 
pelled to  loose  their  hold  on  each  other  and  swim  for 
mutual  safety.  Both  sought  the  shore,  to  seize  a  gun 
and  end  the  contest  with  bullets.  The  Indian  being  the 
best  swimmer,  readied  the  land  first.  Poe  seeing  this, 
immediately  turned  back  into  the  water,  to  escape,  if 
{possible,  being  shot,  by  diving.  Fortunately  the  Indian 
caught  up  the  rillc  with  which  Poc  had  killed  the  other 
warrior. 

At  this  junctm*e,  Andrew  Poe,  missing  his  brother 
from  the  party,  and  supposing  from  the  report  of  the 
gun  which  he  shot,  that  he  was  cither  killed  or  engaged 
in  conflict  with  tlie  Indians,  hastened  to  the  spot.  On 
seeing  him,  Adam  called  out  to  him  to  "kill  the  big  In- 
dian on  shore."  But  Andrew's  gun,  like  that  of  the 
Indian's,  was  empty.  The  contest  was  now  between 
the  white  man  and  the  Indian,  who  should  load  and 
fire  first.  Very  fortunately  for  Poe,  the  Indian,  in  load- 
ing, drew  the  ramrod  from  the  thimbles  of  the  stock  of 
the  gun  with  so  much  violence,  that  it  slipped  out  of  hi^:; 
hand  and  fell  a  little  distance  from  him.  He  quicKly 
caught  it  up,  and  rammed  down  his  bullet.  This  little 
delay  gave  Poe  the  advantage.  He  shot  the  Indian  lu 
he  was  raisins  hio  ^im  to  take  aim  at  him, 
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Ab  rC)on  an  Audrey  hail  shot  the  Imhan,  he  jumped 
mto  the  river  to  assist  hi^.<  wounded  biotii(3i  to  shore  ; 
hut  Adam,  thinking  more  of  the  honor  of  carrying  the 
Bcalp  of  the  big  Indian  liomc  as  a  troph}^  of  victory 
than  of  his  own  safety,  urged  Andrew  to  go  back  and 
prevent  the  striigghng  savage  from  roUing  himself  into 
the  river  and  escaping.  Andrew's  soHcitude  for  the  Ufe 
of  \m  brother  prevented  him  from  complying  with  this 
request. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Indian,  jealous  of  the  honor 
of  his  scalp  even  in  the  agonies  of  death,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  river  and  getting  into  the  current,  so  that 
his  body  was  never  obtained. 

An  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place  during  this 
conflict.  Just  as  Andrew  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
bank  for  the  relief  of  his  brother,  one  of  the  party  who 
had  followed  close  behind  him,  seeing  Adam  in  the  ri- 
ver, and  mistaking  him  for  a  wounded  Indian,  shot  at 
Iiim  and  wounded  hhn  in  the  shoulder.  He  however 
recovered  from  his  wounds. 

During  the  contest  l^etween  Adam  Poe  and  the  In- 
dians, the  party  had  overtaken  the  remaining  six  of 
them.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued,  in  which  five  of 
the  Indians  were  killed.  Our  loss  was  three  men  kill- 
ed and  Adam  Poe  severely  wounded. 

Thus  ended  this  Spartan  conllict,  with  the  loss  of 
three  valiant  men  on  our  part,  and  with  that  of  the 
whole  Indian  party  excepting  one  warrior.  Never  on 
any  occasion  was  there  a  greater  display  of  desperate 
bravery,  and  seldom  did  a  conflict  take  })lace,  which,  in 
the  issue,  proved  fatal  to  so  great  a  proportion  of  those 
engaged  in  it. 

The  fatal  result  of  this  Uttle  campaign,  on  the  side 
of  the  Indians,  occasioned  a  universal  mourning  among 
the  Wyandot  nation.  The  big  Indian  and  his  four 
brothers,  all  of  whom  were- killed  at  the  same  place, 
were  amongst  the  mout  distinguished  chiefs  and  warri 
ors  of  their  nation. 

The  bi^(  Indian  wa.--  m;ujn.uu:iiuik;  as  welf  ad  brave. 
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He,  more  than  any  other  individual,  contribiiteil,  by  his 
example  and  inlluence,  to  the  good  character  of  theWy- 
andots  for  lenity  towards  their  prisoners.  He  would  not 
sufler  them  to  ^3e  killed  or  ill  treated.  This  mercy  to 
captives  was  an  honorable  distinction  in  the  character 
of  the  Wj^andots,  and  was  well  understood  by  our  first 
settlers,  who^  in  case  of  captivity,  thought  it  a  fortunate 
circumstance  to  fall  into  their  hands. 

It  is  consoling  to  the  historian  to  find  instances  of 
those  endowments  of  mind  which  constitute  human 
greatness  even  among  savages.  The  original  stamina 
of  those  endowments,  or  what  is  called  genius ,  are  but 
thinly  scattered  over  the  earth,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  tliat  the  lower  grades  of  society  possess  their 
equal  proportion  of  the  bases  of  moral  greatness,  or  in 
other  words,  that  there  is  as  much  of  ?iative  genius, 
in  proportion  to  num])ers,  amongst  savages,  as  there  is 
amongst  civilized  peo})le.  The  dilference  between  these 
two  extremes  of  society  is  merely  the  dilference  of  edu- 
cation. This  view  of  human  nature,  philosophically 
correct,  is  well  calculated  to  increase  the  benevolence  of 
even  the  good  Samaritan  himself,  and  encourage  his 
endeavors  for  the  instruction  of  the  most  ignorant,  and 
the  reformation  of  the  most  l>arbarous. 

Had  the  aboriginals  of  our  country  been  possessed  of 
science  to  enable  them  to  commit  to  the  f^iithful  page  of 
history  the  events  of  their  intercourse  Avith  us  since  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  their  native  land  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans, what  would  be  the  contents  of  this  liistory  1 
Not  such  as  it  is^  from  the  hands  of  our  historians,  who 
have  presented  nought  but  the  worst  features  of  the  In- 
dian character,  as  exhibited  in  the  course  of  their  wars 
against  the  invaders  of  their  country,  while  the  wrongs 
inllicted  on  them  by  civilized  men  have  occupied  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  record.  Their  sufferings,  their 
private  virtues,  their  l^ravery  and  niagnanimity  in  war, 
together  with  their  individual  instances  of  greatness  of 
mind,  heroism,  and  clemency  to  captives  in  the  midst  of 
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the  cruelties  of  their  barbarous  warfare,  must  soon  be 
buried  with  themsclvetj  in  thjii  tomb  of  their  national 
existence. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Johnsons. 

The  following  narrative  goes  to  show  that  the  long 
continuance  of  the  Indian  war  had  ins})ired  even  the 
young  lads  of  our  country  not  only  with  all  the  brave- 
ry but  all  the  subtility  of  the  Indians  themselves. 
-  In  the  fall  of  the  year  1793,  two  boys  of  the  name  of 
John  and  Henry  Johnson,  the  first  thirteen  and  the  latter 
eleven  years  old,  whose  parents  lived  in  Carpenter's 
station,  a  little  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Short  creek, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  were  sent  out  in  the 
eveninsr  to  hunt  the  cows.  At  the  foot  of  a  hill,  at  the 
back  of  the  bottom,  they  sat  down  under  a  hickory  tree 
to  crack  some  nuts.  They  soon  saw  two  men  coming 
towards  them,  one  of  whom  had  a  bridle  in  his  hand. 
Being  dressed  like  white  men,  they  mistook  them  for 
their  father  and  an  uncle  in  search  of  horses.  When 
they  discovered  tlieir  mistake  and  attempted  to  run  off, 
the  Indians,  pointing  their  guns  at  them,  tokl  them  to 
stop  or  they  would  kill  them.  They  halted  and  were 
taken  prisoners. 

The  Indians,  being  in  pursuit  of  horses,  conducted 
the  boys  by  a  circuitous  route  over  tlie  Short  creek  hills 
in  search  of  them,  until  late  in  tJie  evening,  when  they 
halted  at  a  sprins;"  in  a  hollow  place,  about  three  miles 
from  the  fort.  Here  they  kindled  a  small  fire,  cooked 
and  ate  some  victuals,  and  prepared  to  repose  for  the 
-iiight. 

Henry,  tiie  youngest  of  the  boys,  duikig  the  ramble 
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had  afTcctod  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  having  l)ccn  ta- 
ken  prisoner.  He  said  his  father  was  a  hard  master, 
who  kei)t  him  ahva^^s  at  hard  work,  and  allowed  him  no 
play  ;  but  that  for  his  part  he  wished  to  live  in  the  woods 
and  be  a  hunter.  This  deportment  soon  brought  him 
into  intimacy  with  one  of  tlic  Indians,  who  could  speak 
very  good  English.  The  Indians  frequently  asked  the 
boys  if  they  knew  of  any  good  horses  running  in  the 
woods.  Sometime  before  they  halted,  one  of  the  In- 
dians gave  the  largest  of  the  boys  a  little  bag,  which  he 
supposed  contained  money,  and  made  him  carry  it. 

When  night  came  on,  the  fire  was  covered  up,  the 
boys  pinioned,  and  made  to  lie  down  together.  The  In- 
dians then  placed  their  hoppis  straps  over  them,  and  laid 
down,  one  on  each  side  of  them,  on  the  ends  of  the 
straps. 

Pretty  late  in  the  night  the  Indians  fell  asleep ;  and 
one  of  them  becoming  cold,  caught  hold  of  John  in  his 
arms,  and  turned  him  over  on  the  outside.  In  this  situ- 
ation, tlic  Ijoy,  who  had  kept  awake,  found  means  to  get 
his  hands  loose.  He  then  whispered  to  his  brother, 
made  him  get  up,  and  untied  his  arms.  This  done, 
Henry  thought  of  nothing  but  running  oil  as  fast  as 
j)ossible ;  but  when  about  to  start.  John  caught  hold  of 
liim,  saying,  ''  Wc  must  kill  these  Indians  before  we 
go."  After  some  hesitation.  Henry  agreed  to  make  the 
ai  tempt.  John  then  took  one  of  the  rifles  of  the  In- 
dians, and  placed  it  on  a  log  with  the  muzzle  close  to 
the  head  of  one  of  them.  He  then  cocked  the  gun, 
and  placed  his  little  brother  at  the  britch,  with  his  fmger 
on  the  trigger,  with  instructions  to  pull  it  as  soon  as  he 
should  strike  the  other  Indian. 

He  then  took  one  of  the  Indian's  tomahawks,  and 
standing  astraddle  of  the  other  Indian,  struck  him  Avith 
it.  Tlie  blow,  however,  fell  on  the  ])ack  of  the  neck 
and  to  one  side,  so  as  not  to  be  fatal.  The  Indian  then 
attempted  to  spring  vi]» ;  but  the  little  fellow  repeated 
his  l)lu\\>  with  ::-uch  force  and  rapidity  on  the  skull, 
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that,  as  he  e^rpressed  it,  "  the  Indian  laid  still  and  began 
to  quiver," 

At  the  moment  of  the  first  stroke  given  by  the  elder 
brother  with  the  tomahawk,  the  younger  one  pulled  the 
trigger,  and  shot  away  a  considerable  portion  of  the  In- 
dian's lower  jaw.  This  Indian,  a  moment  after  receiv- 
ing the  shot,  began  to  flounce  about  and  yell  in  the 
most  frightful  manner.  The  boys  then  made  tlie  best 
of  their  way  to  the  fort,  and  reached  it  a  little  before 
daybreak.  *  On  getting  near  the  fort  they  found  the 
people  all  up  and  in  great  agitation  on  their  account. 
On  hearing  a  woman  exclaim,  "Poor  little  fellows, 
they  are  killed  or  taken  prisoners !"  the  oldest  one  an- 
swered, '"  No,  mother,  we  are  here  yet." 

Having  brought  nothing  away  with  them  from  the 
Indian  camp,  their  relation  of  what  had  taken  place  be- 
tween them  and  the  Indians  was  not  fully  credited,  A 
small  party  was  soon  made  up  to  go  and  ascertain  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  their  report.  This  party  the  boys 
conducted  to  the  spot  by  the  shortest  route.  On  arri- 
ving at  the  place,  they  found  the  Indian  whom  the  old- 
est brother  had  tomahawked,  lying  dead  in  the  camp  : 
the  other  had  crawled  away,  and  taken  his  gun  and 
shot-pouch  with  him.  After  scalping  the  Indian,  the 
party  returned  to  the  fort ;  and  the  same  day  a  larger 
party  went  out  to  look  after  the  wounded  Indian,  who 
had  crawled  some  distance  from  the  camp  and  conceal- 
ed himself  in  the  top  of  a  fallen  tree,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  his  wound,  with  a  Spartan  bra- 
very he  determined  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible. 
Having  fixed  his  gun  for  the  purpose,  on  the  a^pproach 
of  the  men  to  a  proper  distance,  he  took  aim  at  one  of 
them,  and  pulled  the  trigger,  but  his  gun  missed  fire. 
On  hearing  the  snap  of  tlic  lock,  one  of  the  men  ex- 
claimed, "  I  should  not  like  to  be  killed  by  a  dead  In- 
dian !"  The  party  concluding  that  the  Indian  would 
die  at  any  rate,  thought  best  to  retreat,  and  return  and 
look  for  liim  after  some  time.  On  returning,  however, 
liiJ  could  not  be  found,  ha\'ing  crawled  away  and  con- 
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cvcaled  hini>x;ii  iii  ;?omc  otlicr  place.  Ili^  ^koloton  and 
j(iin  were  fouiid  ^'ometimc  .ifterwardc-. 

The  Indians  who  were  icilied  were  great  warriorb- 
and  very  wealthy.  The  bag,  which  was  supposed  to 
contain  money,  it  was  conjectured  was  got  by  one  of 
the  party,  who  v/ent  out  first  in  the  morning.  On  hear- 
ing the  report  of  the  boys,  he  shpped  oO'  by  himself, 
and  reached  the  place  before  the  party  arrived.  For 
some  time  afterwards  he  appeared  to  have  a  greater 
plenty  of  money  than  his  neighbors. 

The  Indians  themselves  did  honor  to  the  bravery  of 
these  two  boys.  After  their  treaty  with  Gen.  Wayne, 
a  friend  of  the  Indians  who  were  killed  made  inquiry 
of  a  man  from  Short  creek,  what  had  become  of  the 
hoys  who  killed  the  Indians  ?  Ho  was  answered  that 
they  lived  at  the  same  place  with  their  parents.  The 
Indian  re[)hed,  "  You  have  not  done  right :  you  should 
makc  kings  of  thoL^c  boys." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

^'(jitlement  of  tho.  country. 

Having  thus  given  to  the  reader,  in  the  preceding  pa- 
ges, a  connected  history  of  the  wars  with  the  Indians, 
from  the  earliest  pettlement  of  the  coimtry  until  the 
treaty  of  peace  made  by  Gen.  Wayne  in  1794,  I  will 
go  back  to  the  year  17?'2,  and  trace  the  variou.?  steps  by 
which  our  settiomcnts  advanced  to  their  present  vigo- 
rous state  of  c??istc"ace. 

The  settlements  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  com- 
menced along  the  Monongahela,  and  between  that  river 
and  the  Laurel  ridge,  in  the  year  1772.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  they  reached  the  Ohio  river.  The  greater 
nimdx)r  of  th.;  iiiMt  .cttlci;:;  came  from  the  upper  parts 
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of  the  then  colonies  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Drad- 
dock's  trail,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  route  by  which  the 
greater  number  of  them  crossed  the  mountains.  A  less 
number  of  them  came  by  the  way  of  Bedford  and  Fort 
Ligonier,  the  military  road  from  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
to  Pittsburg-.  They  effected  their  removals  on  horses 
furnished  with  pack-saddles.  This  was  the  more  easily 
done,  as  but  few  of  these  early  adventurers  into  the  wil- 
derness were  encumbered  with  much  baggage. 

Land  was  the  olyect  which  invited  tlie  greater  num- 
ber of  these  people  to  cross  the  mountain ;  for  as  the 
flaying  then  was,  "  it  was  to  be  had  here  for  taking  up." 
That  is,  building  a  cabin  and  raising  a  crop  of  grain, 
however  email,  of  any  kind,  entitled  the  occupant  to 
four  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  a  preemption  rigljt  to 
one  thousand  acres  more  adjoining,  to  be  secured  ])y  a 
land  office  Avarrant.  This  riirht  was  to  take  elTcct  if 
there  happened  to  be  so  mucli  vacant  land,  or  any  part 
thereof,  adjoining  the  tract  secured  by  the  settlement 
right. 

At  an  early  period  the  gov-eriiment  of  Virginia  ap- 
pointed three  commissioners  to  give  certificates  of  set- 
tlement rights.  These  certificates,  together  with  the 
6urve3^or's  plat,  were  sent  to  the  land  office  of  the  state, 
where  they  laid  six  months,  to  await  any  caveat  which 
might  be  offered.  If  none  was  offered  the  patent  then 
issued. 

There  was,  at  an  early  period  of  our  settlements,  an 
inferior  kind  of  land  title,  denominated  a  "  tomahawk 
right,"  which  was  made  by  deadening  a  few  trees  near 
the  head  of  a  spring,  and  marking  tlie  bark  of  some 
one  or  more  of  them  with  the  initials  of  the  name  of 
ihe  person  who  made  the  improvement.  I  remember 
having  seen  a  number  of  those  "  tomahawk  risfhts  " 
when  a  boy.  For  a  long  time  many  of  them  bore  the 
names  of  those  who  made  them.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  tomahawk  improvement,  or  whe- 
ther it  conferred  any  right  whatever,  unless  followed  by 
iui  actual  settlement.    These  rights,  however,  were  of- 
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ten  Ijoiiglit  and  sold.  Those  who  wished  to  make  set- 
tlements on  their  fcvorite  tracts  of  land,  bought  up  the 
tomahawk  improvements,  rather  than  enter  into  quar- 
rels with  those  who  made  them.  Other  improvers  of 
the  land  with  a  view  to  actual  settlement,  and  who  hap- 
pened to  be  stout  veteran  fellows,  took  a  very  different 
course  from  that  of  purchasing  the  tomahawk  rights. 
AVhen  annoyed  by  the  claimants  under  those  rights, 
they  deliberately  cut  a  few  good  hickories,  and  gave 
them  what  was  called  in  those  days  "  a  laced  jacket," 
that  is,  a  sound  whipping. 

Some  of  the  early  settlers  took  the  precaution  to  come 
over  the  mountains  in  the  spring  (leaving  their  families 
behind),  to  raise  a  crop  of  corn,  and  then  return  and 
bring  them  out  in  the  fall.  This  I  should  think  was 
the  better  way.  Others,  especially  those  whose  fami- 
lies were  small,  brought  them  with  them  in  the  spring. 
My  father  took  the  latter  course.  His  family  was  but 
small,  and  he  brought  them  all  with  him.  The  Indian 
meal  which  he  brouglit  over  the  mountain  was  expend- 
ed six  weeks  too  soon,  so  that  for  that  length  of  time 
we  had  to  live  without  bread.  The  lean  venison  and 
the  breast  of  the  wild  turkeys  we  were  taught  to  call 
bread,  and  the  flesh  of  the  bear  was  denominated  meat. 
This  artifice  did  not  succeed  very  well ;  for  after  living 
in  this  way  some  time  we  became  sickly,  the  stomach 
seeming  to  be  always  empty  and  tormented  with  a  sense 
of  hunger.  I  remember  how  narrowly  the  children 
watched  the  growth' of  the  potatoe  tops,  pumpkin  and 
squash  vines,  hoping  from  day  to  day  to  get  something 
to  answer  in  the  place  of  bread.  How  delicious  was 
the  taste  of  the  young  potatoes  when  we  got  them ! 
What  a  jubilee  when  we  Avere  permitted  to  pull  the 
young  corn  for  roasting  ears  !  still  more  so  when  it  had 
acquired  sufficient  hardness  to  be  made  into  jonny-cakes 
by  the  aid  of  a  tin  grater !  We  then  became  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  contented  with  our  situation,  poor  as  it 
was. 

My  father,  with  a  small  number  of  his  neighbors, 
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made  their  bcttlcinonts  in  the  ppring  of  1773.  Though 
they  were  in  a  poor  and  deistitutc  situation,  they  never- 
tlielees  hvcd  in  peace  ;  but  their  tranquillity  was  not  of 
long  continunncc.  Those  most  atrocious  murders  of 
tlie  peaceable  inollensive  Indiana  at  Captina  and  Yel- 
low creek,  brought  on  the  war  of  lord  Dunmore  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1774.  Our  little  settlement  then 
broke  up.  The  women  and  children  were  removed  to 
Morris's  fort,  in  Sandy  creek  glade,  some  distance  to  the 
east  of  Uniontown.  The  fort  consisted  of  an  assem- 
blage of  small  hovels,  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  large 
and  noxious  marsh,  the  effluvia  of  whicli  gave  most  of 
the  women  and  children  the  fever  and  ague.  The  men 
were  comi)ellcd  by  necessity  to  return  home,  risking  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  of  the  Indians,  to  raise 
corn  to  keep  their  families  from  starvation  the  succeed- 
ing winter.  Those  suilerings,  dangers  and  losses,  were 
the  tribute  we  had  to  pay  to  that  thirst  for  blood  which 
actuated  those  veteran  murderers  who  brought  the  war 
upon  us  !  The  memory  of  the  sufferers  in  this  war,  as 
well  as  that  of  their  descendants,  still  looks  back  upon 
them  with  regret  and  abhorrence,  and  the  page  of  his- 
tory will  consign  their  names  to  posterity  with  the  full 
v/eight  of  infamy  they  deserve. 

A  correct  and  detailed  view  of  the  origin  of  societies, 
and  their  progress  from  one  condition  or  point  of  wealth, 
science  and  civilization,  to  another,  is  always  highly  in- 
teresting even  when  received  through  the  dusky  medi- 
imi  of  history,  oftentimes  but  poorly  and  partially  writ- 
ten ;  but  when  this  retrospect  of  things  past  and  gone 
is  drawn  from  the  recollections  of  experience,  the  im- 
pressions wliich  it  makes  on  the  heart  are  of  the  most 
vivid,  deep  and  lasting  kind. 

The  following  history  of  the  state  of  society,  manners 
and  customs  of  our  forefathers,  is  to  be  draw^n  from  the 
latter  source ;  and  it  is  given  to  the  world  witli  the  re- 
collection that  many  of  my  cptemporaries,  still  living, 
have,  as  well  as  myself,  witnessed  all  the  scenes  and 
events  herein  described,  and  whose  memories  would 
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speedily  detect  and  expose  any  errors  the  work  may 
contain. 

TliG  municipal,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
society,  whether  good  or  bad,  in  consequence  of  their 
long  continued  use,  give  a  corresponding  cast  to  the  pub- 
lic character  of  society  whose  conduct  they  direct,  and 
the  more  so  because  in  the  lapse  of  time  the  obser^'ance 
of  them  becomes  a  matter  of  conscience. 

This  observation  applies  in  full  force  to  that  influence 
of  our  early  land  laws  which  allowed  four  hundred  acres 
and  no  more  to  a  settlement  right.  Many  of  our  first 
settlers  seemed  to  regard  this  amount  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  as  the  allotment  of  Divine  Providence  for  one 
family,  and  believed  that  any  attempt  to  get  more  would 
be  sinful.  Most  of  them,  therefore,  contented  them- 
selves with  that  amount,  although  they  might  have  eva- 
ded the  law,  which  allowed  but  one  settlement  right  to 
any  one  individual,  by  taking  out  the  title  papers  in  the 
names  of  others,  to  be  afterwards  transferred  to  them, 
as  if  by  purchase.  Some. few  indeed  pursued  this  prac- 
tice, but  it  was  held  in  detestation. 

My  father,  like  many  others,  believed,  that  having 
secured  his  legal  allotment,  the  rest  of  the  country  be- 
longed of  ri^ht  to  those  who  chose  to  settle  in  it.  There 
was  a  piece  of  vacant  land  adjoining  his  tract,  amount - 
ins^  to  about  two  hundred  acres.  To  this  tract  of  land 
he  had  the  preemption  right,  and  accordingly  secured 
it  by  warrant ;  but  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him 
to  retain  it  in  his  family  :  he  therefore  gave  it  to  an  ap- 
prentice lad  whom  he  had  raised  in  his  house.  This  lad 
sold  it  to  an  uncle  of  mine  for  a  cow  and  calf,-and  a  wool 
hat. 

Owing  to  the  equal  distribution  of  real  property  di- 
rected by  our  land  laws,  and  the  sterling  integrity  of 
our  forefothcrs  in  their  observance  of  tliem,  we  have  no 
districts  of  "sold  land,"  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  large  tracts 
of  land  in  the  hands  of  individuals  or  companies  who 
neither  sell  nor  improve  them,  as  is  the  case  in  I^ower 
Qmada  and  the  northwcctern  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
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riiose  unsettled  tracts  make  hnge  blanks  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  wherever  they  exist. 

The  division  lines  between  those  whose  lands  adjoin- 
ed, were  generally  made  in  an  amicable  manner  by  the 
parties  concerned,  before  any  survey  of  them  was  made. 
In  doing  this  they  w^ere  guided  mainly  by  the  tops  of 
ridges  and  water  courses,  but  particularly  the  former. 
Hence  the  greater  number  of  farms  in  the  v/estern  parts 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  an  amphitheater.  The  buildings  occupy  a 
low  situation,  and  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  hills  are 
the  boundaries  of  the  tract  to  which  the  family  mansion 
belongs. 

Our  forefathers  were  fond  of  farms  of  this  descrip- 
tion, because,  as  they  said,  they  are  attended  with  this 
convenience,  "that  every  thing  comes  to  the  house  down 
hill."  In  the  hilly  parts  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  land 
having  been  laid  off  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  by  straight 
parallel  lineSj  without  regard  to  hill  or  dale,  the  farms 
present  a  different  aspect  from  those  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  opposite.  There  the  buildings  as  frequently 
occupy  the  tops  of  the  hills  as  any  other  situation. 

Our  people  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  mode 
of  "  getting  land  for  taking  it  up,"  that  for  a  long  time 
it  was  generally  believed  tliat  the  land  en  the  west  side 
of  the  Ohio  would  ultimately  be  disposed  of  in  that  way. 

Hence  almost  the  whole  tract  of  country  between  the 
Ohio  and  Muskingum  was  parceled  out  in  tomahawk 
improvements  ;  but  these  latter  improvers  did  not  con- 
tent themselves  wiih  a  single  four  hundred  acre  tract 
apiece.  Many  of  them  owned  a  great  number  of  tracts 
of  the  best  land,  and  thus,  in  imagination,  were  as 
"  wealthy  as  a  South  Sea  dream."  Many  of  the  land- 
jobbers  of  this  class  did  not  content  themselves  with 
marking  the  trees,  at  the  usual  hight,  with  the  initials 
of  their  names ;  but  climbed  up  the  large  beech  trees, 
and  cut  the  letters  in  their  bark,  from  twenty  to  forty 
feet  from  the  ground.    To  enable  them  to  identify  those 
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trees,  at  a  luliiic  period,  tlicy  made  marks  on  other  tr^Co 
around  them  as  references. 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  considered  their  land  of  lit- 
tle value,  from  an  apprehension  that  after  a  few  years' 
cultivation  it  would  lo8e  its  fertility,  at  least  for  a  long 
time.  I  have  often  heard  them  i^ay  that  such  a  field 
would  bear  so  many  crops,  and  another  so  many  more 
or  less  than  that.  The  ground  of  this  belief  concerning 
the  shortlived  fertility  of  the  land  in  this  country,  was, 
the  poverty  of  a  great  pro})ortion  of  the  land  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  which,  after  producing 
a  few  crops,  became  unfit  for  use,  and  was  thrown  out 
into  commons. 

In  their  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  soil 
of  our  country  our  forefathers  Avere  utterly  mistaken. 
The  native  weeds  were  scarcely  destroyed  before  the 
white  clover  and  dilTerent  kinds  of  grass  made  their  ap- 
pearance. These  soon  covered  the  ground,  so  as  to  af- 
ford pasture  for  the  cattle  l)y  the  time  the  wood  range 
was  eaten  out,  as  well  as  protect  the  soil  from  being 
washed  away  by  drenching  rains,  so  often  injurious  in 
hilly  countries. 

Judging  from  Virgil's*  test  of  fruitful  and  barren  soils, 
the  greater  part  of  this  coimtry  must  possess  every  re ^ 
quisite  for  fertihty.  The  test  is  this.  Dig  a  hole  of  any 
reasonable  dimensions  and  depth :  if  the  earth  which 
was  taken  out,  when  thrown  lightly  back  into  it  does 
not  fill  up  the  hole,  tlie  soil  is  fruitful ;  but  if  it  more 
than  fill  it  up,  the  soil  is  barren. 

Whoever  chooses  to  try  this  experiment  will  find  the 
result  indicative  of  the  richness  of  our  soil.     Even  our 

*  Ante  locnm  capics  ociili?,  altcf|nc  jubebis 
In  solido  putcum  dcmitli,  omncmque  repones 
Rursus  humum,  ct  pedibiis  Rnmnias  sequabis  arenas. 
Si  deernnt:  raruni,  |)ccorJ(}ue  et  vitiltuK  alniis 
Ai)tins  ubcr  crit.     Sin  in  sua  posse  iiega])unt 
]re  loca,  et  scrobibiis  snperabit  terra  rcplctis, 
Spissnsagcr:  i^lebas  cunctantes  crassaqne  terga 
Expccta,  et  validis  terram  proscinde  invencJR. 

Vi?'.  aco.  lib.  2,  /.  230. 
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graves,  notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  vault,  are  sel- 
dom finished  with  the  earth  thrown  out  of  them,  and 
they  soon  sink  below  the  surrounding  surface. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

House  furniture  and  diet. 

The  settlement  of  a  new  country  in  the  immediate 
neischborhood  of  an  old  one,  is  not  attended  with  much 
difficulty,  because  supplies  can  be  readily  obtained  from 
the  latter  ;  but  the  settlement  of  a  country  very  remote 
from  any  cultivated  region,  is  a  very  different  thing  ; 
because  at  the  outset,  food,  raiment,  and  the  implements 
of  husbandry,  are  obtained  only  in  small  supplies  and 
with  great  difficulty.  The  task  of  making  new  estab- 
lishments in  a  remote  wilderness,  in  time  of  profound 
peace,  is  sufficiently  difficult ;  but  when,  in  addition  to 
all  the  unavoidable  hardships  attendant  on  this  busi- 
ness, those  resulting  from  an  extensive  and  furious  war- 
fare with  savages  are  superadded  ;  toil,  piivations  and 
sufferings,  are  then  carried  to  the  full  extent  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  men  to  endure  them. 

Such  was  the  wretched  condition  of  our  forefathers 
in  making  their  settlements  here.  To  all  their  difficul- 
ties and  privations,  the  Indian  war  was  a  w^eighty  addi- 
tion. This  destructive  warfare  they  were  compelled  to 
sustain  almost  single-handed,  because  the  revolutiona- 
ry contest  with  England  gave  full  employment  for  the 
military  strength  and  resources  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains. 

The  following  history  of  the  poverty,  labors,  suffer- 
ings, manners  and  customs,  of  our  forefathers,  will  ap- 
pear like  a  collection  of  "  tales  of  olden  times,"  with- 
out anv  garnish  of  language  to  spoil  the  original  por- 
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traits,  by  giving  them  shades  of  coloring  which  they 
did  not  possess. 

I  shall  follow  the  order  of  things  as  they  occurred 
during  the  period  of  time  embraced  in  these  narratives, 
beginning  with  those  rude  accommodations  with  which 
our  first  adventurers  into  this  country  furnished  them- 
selves at  the  commencement  of  their  establishments. 
It  will  be  a  homely  narrative,  yet  valuable  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  real  history. 

If  my  reader,  when  viewing,  through  the  medium 
which  I  here  present,  the  sufferiiigs  of  human  nature 
in  one  of  its  most  depressed  and  dangerous  conditions, 
should  drop  an  involuntary  tear,  let  him  not  blame  me 
for  the  sentiment  of  sympathy  which  he  feels.  On  the 
contrary,  if  he  should  somxCtimes  meet  with  a  recital 
calculated  to  excite  a  smile  or  a  laugh,  I  claim  ro  credit 
for  his  enjoyment.  It  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  his- 
tory, and  not  the  historian,  which  makes  those  widely 
different  impressions  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

In  this  chapter  it  is  m}^  design  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  household  furnitme  and  articles  of  diet  which 
were  used  by  the  first  inhabitants  of  our  country.  A 
description  of  their  cabins  and  half-faced  camps,  and 
their  )Banner  of  building  them,  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  furniture  for  the  table,  for  several  years  after  the 
settlement  of  this  country,  consisted  of  a  few  pewter 
dishes,  plates  and  spoons,  but  mostly  of  wooden  bowls, 
trenchers  and  noggins.  If  these  last  were  scarce,  gourde 
and  hard-shelled  squashes  made  up  the  deficiency. 

The  iron  pots,  knives  and  forks,  were  brought  from 
the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  along  with  the  salt  and 
iron,  on  pack-horses. 

These  articles  of  furniture  corresponded  veiy  well 
with  the  articles  of  diet  on  which  they  were  employed. 
"Hog  and  hommony"  were  proverbial  for  the  dish  of 
which  they  were  the  component  parts.  Journeycake  and 
pone  were,  at  the  outset  of  the  settlements  of  the  coun- 
try, tlie  only  forms  of  bread  in  use  for  breakfast  and 
dinner.     At  supper,  milk  and  mush  were  the  standard 
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dish.  When  milk  was  not  plenty,  which  was  often  the 
case,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cattk  or  the  want  of  pro- 
per pasture  for  them,  the  substantial  dish  of  hommony 
had  to  supply  the  place  of  them.  Mush  was  frequent-- 
ly  eaten  with  sweetened  water,  melasses,  bear's  oil,  or 
the  gravy  of  fried  Mieat. 

Every  family,  besides  a  little  gard-en  for  the  few  vege- 
tables v/hich  they  cultivated,  had  another  small  inclo- 
sure  containing  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre,  which  they 
called  a  "  truck-patch,"  in  which  they  raised  corn  for 
roasting-ears,  pumpkins,  squashes,  beans  and  potatoes. 
These,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  fall,  were 
cooked  with  their  pork,  venison  and  l^ear  meat,  for  din- 
ner, and  made  very  wholesome  and  well  tasted  dishes. 
The  standard  dinner  dish  for  ev-ery  log-rolling,  house- 
raising  and  harvest-day,  was  a  pot-pie,  or  what  in  other 
countries  is  called  '•  sea-pie."  This,  1:)eside3  answering 
for  dinner,  served  for  a  part  of  the  supper  also, — the  re- 
mainder of  it  from  dinner  being  eaten  with  milk  in  the 
evening,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  labor  of  the  day. 

In  our  whole  display  of  furniture,  the  delf,  china,  and 
silver  were  unknown.  It  did  not  then,  as  now,  require 
contributions  from'tlie  four  quarters  of  the  globe  to  fur- 
nish the  breakfast  table,  viz.  the  silver  from  Mexico, 
die  coffee  from  the  West  Indoles,  the  tea  from  China, 
and  the  delf  and  porcelain  from  Europe^  or  Asia.  Yet 
our  homely  fare,  and  unsightly  cabins  and  furniture, 
produced  a  hardy,  veteran  race,  who  planted  the  first 
footsteps  of  society  and  civilization  in  the  immense  re- 
gions of  the  W6^.  Inured  to  hardihood,  bravery  and 
labor,  from  their  early  youth,  they  sustained  with  man- 
ly fortitude  the  fatigue  of  the  chase,  the  campaign  and 
scout,  and  with  strong  arms  "  turned  the  vvildernes.? 
into  fruitful  fields,"  and  have  left  to  their  descendants 
the  rich  inheritance  of  an  ijnmense  empire  blesse<:l  wkk 
peace  and  wealth. 

I  well  recollect  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  tea-cu}:»  and 
saucer,  and  tasted  coffee.  My  mother  died  vvhen  I  was 
about  six  or  seven  y^ars  old,  and  my  father  then  sr^nt 
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me  to  Maryland  with  a  brother  of  my  grandfather,  Mr. 
Alexander  Wells,  to  school. 

At  Col.  Brown's,  in  the  mountains,  (at  Stony  creek 
giades.)  I  for  the  first  time  saw  tame  geese ;  and  by 
bantering  a  pet  gander,  I  got  a  severe  biting  by  liis  bill, 
and  beating  by  his  Avings.  I  Avondered  very  much  that 
birds  so  large  and  strong  should  be  so  much  tamer  than 
the  wild  turkeys.  At  this  place,  hoAvever,  all  was  right, 
excepting  the  large  birds  which  they  called  geese.  The 
cabin  and  its  furniture  were  such  as  1  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  the  backwoods,  as  my  country  was  then 
called. 

At  Bedford  every  tiling  was  changed.  The  tavern 
at  which  my  uncle  put  up  was  a  stone  house,  and  to 
make  the  change  more  complete,  it  was  plastered  in  the 
inside  both  as  to  the  walls  and  ceihng.  On  going  into 
the  dining  room,  I  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the 
appearance  of  the  house.  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was 
any  house  in  the  world  which  was  not  built  of  logs  ; 
but  here  I  looked  round  the  house  and  could  see  no  logs, 
and  above  I  could  see  no  joists  ;  whether  such  a  thing 
had  been  made  by  the  hands  of  man,  or  had  grown  so 
of  itself,  I  could  not  conjecture.  I  had  not  the  courage 
to  inquire  any  thing  about  it. 

A\  hen  supper  came  on,  "  m}''  confusion  was  worse 
confounded."  A  little  cup  stood  in  a  bigger  one,  with 
some  brownish  looking  stuff  in  it,  which  was  neither 
milk,  hommony  nor  broth.  What  to  do  with  these  lit- 
tle cups  and  the  little  spoon  belonging  to  them,  I  could 
not  tell :  and  I  w^as  afraid  to  ask  anv  thins:  concerning 
the  use  of  them. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  Avar,  and  the  company  were 
giving  accounts  of  cateliing,  Avhipping,  and  hanging 
the  tories.  The  Avord  jerll  frequently  occurred.  This 
Avord  I  had  never  heard  before ;  but  I  soon  discovered 
its  meaning,  Avas  much  terrified,  and  supposed  that  Ave 
were  in  danger  of  the  fate  of  the  tories  ;  for  I  thought, 
as  Ave  had  come  from  the  backwoods,  it  Avas  altogether 
Hkely  that  we  must  be  tories  too.    For  fear  of  being  dis- 
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covered  I  durst  not  utter  a  single  word.  I  therefore 
watched  attentively  to  see  what  the  big  folks  would  do 
with  their  little  cups  and  spoons.  I  imitated  them,  and 
found  the  taste  of  the  coffee  nauseous  beyond  any  thing 
I  ever  had  tasted  in  my  life ;  I  continued  to  drink,  as 
the  rest  of  the  company  did,  with  the  tears  streaming 
from  my  eyes,  but  when  it  was  to  end  I  w^as  at  a  loss 
to  know,  as  the  little  cups  were  filled  immediately  after 
being  emptied.  This  circumstance  distressed  me  very 
much,  as  I  durst  not  say  I  had  enough.  Looking  at- 
tentively at  the  grown  persons,  I  saw  one  man  turn  his 
little  cup  bottom  upwards  and  put  his  little  spoon  across 
it ;  I  observed  that  after  this  his  cup  was  not  filled  again ; 
I  followed  his  example,  and  to  my  great  satisfaction,  the 
result  as  to  my  cup  was  the  same. 

The  introduction  of  delf  ware  was  considered  by 
many  of  the  backwoods  people  as  a  culpable  innova- 
tion. It  was  too  easily  broken,  and  the  plates  of  that 
ware  dulled  their  scalping  and  clasp  knives  ;  tea  ware 
was  too  small  for  men,  but  might  do  for  women  and 
children.  Tea  and  coffee  were  only  slops,  which  in 
the  adage  of  the  day,  "  did  not  stick  by  the  ribs."  The 
idea  was,  they  were  designed  only  for  people  of  quality, 
who  do  not  labor,  or  the  sick.  A  genuine  backwoods- 
man would  have  thought  himself  disgraced  by  show- 
ing a  fondness  for  those  slops.  Indeed,  many  of  them 
have  to  this  day  very  little  respect  for  them. 


CHAPTER  XYIII. 

Dress. 


On  the  frontiers,  and  particularly  amongst  those  who 
were  much  in  the  habit  of  hunting,  and  going  on  scouts 
and  campaigns,  the  dress  of  the  men  was  partly  Indian 
and  partly  that  of  civilized  nations. 

2V 
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The  hunting  shirt  was  universallvAvorn.    This  was^ 
a  kind  of  loose  frock,  reaching  half  way  down  the 
thighs,  Avith  large  sleeves,  open  before,  and  so  wide  as 
to  lap  over  a  foot  or  more  when  belted.     The  cape  was 
large,  and  sometimes  handsomely  fringed  with  a  ravel- 
ed piece  of  cloth  of  a  different  color  from  that  of  the 
hunting  shirt  itself.     The  bosom  of  this  dress  served 
as  a  wallet  to  hold  a  chunk  of  hread,  cakes,  jerk,  tow 
for  wiping  the  barrel  of  the  rifle,  or  any  other  necessary 
for  the  hunter  or  v/arrior.   The  belt,  which  was  always 
tied  behind,  answered  for  several  purposes  besides  that 
of  holding  the  dress  together.   In  cold  weather  the  mit- 
tens, and  sometimes  the  bullet-bag,  occupied  the  front 
part  of  it ;  to  the  right  side  was  su.^pended  the  toma- 
hawk, and  to  the  left  the  scalping  knife  in  its  leathern 
sheath.     The  hunting  shirt  was  generally,  made  of 
linsey,  sometimes  of  coarse  linen,  and  a  few  of  dressed 
deer  skins.     These  last  were  very  cold  and  uncomfort- 
able in  wet  weather.     The  shirt  and  jacket  Avere  of  the 
common  fashion.     A  pair  of  drawers  or  breeches,  and 
leggins,  were  the  dress  of  the  thighs  and  legs.    A  pair 
.of  moccasons  answered  for  the  feet  much  better  than 
shoes.     These  were  made  of  dressed  deer  skin.     They 
were  mostly  made  of  a  single  piece,  with  a  gathering 
seam  along  the  top  of  the  foot,  and  another  from  the 
bottom  of  the  heel,  with  gaiters  as  high  as  the  ankle 
joint  or  a  little  higher.    Flaps  were  left  on  each  side  to 
reach  some  distance  up  the  legs.     These  were  nicely 
adapted  to  the  ankles   and   lower  part  of  the  leg  by 
thongs  of  deer  skin,  so  that  no  dust,  gravel  or  snow, 
could  get  within  the  moccason. 

The  moccasons  in  ordinary  use  cost  but  a  few  hours 
labor  to  make  them.  This  was  done  by  an  instru- 
ment denominated  a  moccason  awl,  which  was  made  of. 
the  back  spring  of  an  old  clasp  knife.  This  av^^l,  Avith 
with  its  buckhorn  handle,  was  an  appendage  of  every 
shot  pouch  strap,  together  with  a  roll  of  buckskin  for 
mending  the  moccason?.  This  was  the  labor  of  al- 
most everv  evenins;-.  ■    Thev  were  sewed  together  and 
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patched  with  deer  skin  thongs,  or  whangs  as  they  were 
commonly  called. 

In  cold  weather  the  moccasons  were  well  stufTed  Avith 
deer's  hair  or  dry  leaves,  so  as  to  keep  the  feet  comfort- 
ably warm ;  bat  in  wet  weather  it  was  usually  said 
that  wearing  them  was  "a  decent  way  of  going  bare- 
footed;" and  such  was  the  fact,  owing  to  the  spongy 
texture  of  the  leather  of  which  they  were  made. 

Owing  to  this  defective  covering  of  the  feet,  more 
than  to  any  other  circumstance,  the  greater  number  of 
our  hunters  and  warriors  were  afflicted  with  the  rheu- 
matism in  their  limbs.  Of  this  disease  they  were  all 
apprehensive  in  wet  or  cold  weather,  and  therefore 
always  slept  with  their  feet  to  the  fire  to  prevent  or 
cure  it  as  well  as  they  could.  This  practice  unques- 
tionably had  a  very  salutary  effect,  and  prevented  many 
of  them  from  becoming  confirmed  cripples  in  early 
life. 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  Indian  war  our  young  men 
became  more  enamored  of  the  Indian  dress  through- 
out, with  the  exception  of  the  match  coat.  The  draw- 
ers were  laid  aside  and  the  leggins  made  longer,  so  as 
to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  The  Indian 
breech  clout  was  adopted.  This  was  a  piece  of  linen 
or  cloth  nearly  a  yard  long,  and  eight  or  nina  inches 
broad.  This  passed  under  the  belt  before  and  behind, 
leaving  the  ends  for  flaps,  hanging  before  and  behind 
over  the  belt.  These  belts  were  sometimes  ornamented 
with  some  coarse  kind  of  embroidery  work.  To  the 
same  belts  which  secured  the  l^reech  clout,  strings  which 
supported  the  long  leggins  were  attached.  When  this 
belt,  as  was  often  the  case,  passed  over  the  hunting 
shirt,  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs  and  part  of  the  hips 
were  naked. 

The  young  warrior,  instead  of  being  abashed  by  this 
nudity,  was  proud  of  his  Indianlike  dress.  In  some 
few  instances  I  have  seen  them  go  into  places  of  public 
worship  in  this  dress.  Their  appearance  liowever  did 
not  add  much  to  the  devotion  of  the  young  ladies, 
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The  linsey  petticoat  and  bed  gown,  which  were  the 
universal  dress  of  our  women  in  early  times,  would 
make  a  strange  figure  in  our  days.  A  small  home- 
made handkerchief,  in  point  of  elegance,  would  illy 
supply  the  place  of  that  profusion  of  ruffles  with  which 
the  necks  of  our  ladies  are  now  ornamented. 

They  went  barefooted  in  warm  weather,  and  in  cold 
their  feet  were  covered  with  moccasons,  coarse  shoes  or 
shoepacks,  which  would  make  but  a  sorry  figure  beside 
the  elegant  morocco  slippers  often  embossed  with  bul- 
lion, which  at  present  ornament  the  feet  of  their  daugh- 
ters and  grand-daughters. 

The  coats  and  bed  gowns  of  the  women,  as  well  as 
the  hunting  shirts  of  the  men,  were  hung  in  full  dis- 
play on  wooden  pegs  around  the  walls  of  their  cabins, 
so  that  while  they  answered  in  some  degree  the  place 
of  paper  hangings  or  tapestry,  they  announced  to  the 
stranger  as  well  as  neighbor  the  wealth  or  poverty  of 
the  family  in  the  articles  of  clothing.  This  practice 
has  not  yet  been  wholly  laid  aside  amongst  the  back- 
woods  families. 

The  historian  would  say  to  the  ladies  of  the  present 
time.  Our  ancestors  of  your  sex  knew  nothing  of  the 
ruffles,  leghorns,  curls,  combs,  rings,  and  other  jewels 
wnth  which  their  fair  daughters  now  decorate  them- 
selves. Such  things  were  not  then  to  be  had.  Many 
of  the  younger  part  of  them  were  pretty  well  grown 
up  before  they  ever  saw  the  inside  of  a  store  room,  or 
even  knew  there  was  such  a  thing  in  the  world,  unless 
by  hearsay,  and  iadeed  scarcely  that. 

Instead  of  the  toilet,  they  had  to  handle  the  distaff 
or  shuttle,  the  sickle  or  weeding  hoe,  contented  if  they 
could  obtain  their  hnsey  clothing  and  cover  their  heads 
with  a  sun  bonnet  made  of  six  or  seven  hundred  hnen. 
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The  Port. 

My  reader  will  understand  by  this  term,  not  only  a 
place  of  defense,  but  the  residence  of  a  small  number 
of  families  belonging  to  the  same  neighborhood.  As 
the  Indian  mode  of  warfare  ^^'as  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  it  was  as  requisite 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  women  and  children  as 
for  that  of  the  men. 

The  fort  consisted  of  caljins,  block-houses  and  stock- 
ades. A  range  of  cabins  commonly  formed  one  side 
at  least  of  tlie  fort.  Divisions,  or  partitions  of  logs, 
separated  the  cabins  from  each  other.  The  walls  on 
the  outside  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  the  slope  of 
the  roof  being  turned  wholly  inward.  A  very  few  of 
these  cabins  had  puncheon  floors:  the  greater  part  were 
eartlien. 

The  block-houses  were  built  at  the  angles  of  the  fort. 
They  projected  about  two  feet  beyond  the  outer  walls 
of  the  cabins  and  stockades.  Their  upper  stories  were 
about  eighteen  inches  every  way  larger  in  dimension 
than  the  under  one,  leaving  an  opening  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  story,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  making  a  lodgment  under  their  walls.  In  some 
forts,  instead  of  i)lock-houses,  the  angles  of  the  fort  were 
furnished  with  bastions.  A  large  folding  gate  made  of 
thick  slabs,  nearest  the  spring,  closed  the  fort.  The 
stockades,  bastions,  cabins  and  block-house  walls,  were 
furnished  with  port-holes  at  proper  bights  and  distan- 
ces. The  whole  of  the  outside  was  made  completely 
bullet  proof. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention,  for  the  whole  of  this  work  was  made  with- 
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out  the  aid  of  a  single  nail  or  spike  of  iron,  and  for  this 
reason,  snch  things  \\  ere  not  to  be  had. 

In  some  places  less  exposed,  a  single  block-house 
with  a  cabin  or  two  constituted  the  whole  foil. 

Such  places  of  refuge  may  appear  very  tiilling  to 
those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeino;  the  formi- 
dable  military- garrisons  of  Europe  and  America;  but 
they  answered  tlie  purpose,  as  the  Indians  had  no  ar- 
tillery. They  seldom  attacked,  and  scarcely  ever  took 
one  of  them. 

The  families  belonorino^  to  these  forts  were  so  at- 
tached  to  their  own  cabins  en  their  farms,  that  they 
seldom  moved  into  the  fort  in  the  spring  until  compelled 
by  some  alarm,  as  they  called  it ;  that  is,  when  it  was 
announced  by  some  murder  that  the  Indians  were  in 
the  settlement. 

The  fort  to  which  my  father  belonged,  was.  during 
the  first  years  of  the  war,  three  ciuarters  of  a  mile  from 
his  farm;  but  when  this  fort  went  to  decay,  and  be- 
came unfit  for  defense,  a  new  one  was  built  at  his  own 
house.  I  well  remember  tliat  when  a  little  boy  the 
family  were  sometimes  waked  up  in  the  dead  of  night 
by  an  express  Avith  a  report  that  the  Indians  were  at 
hand.  The  express  came  softly  to  the  door  or  back 
wnidoW;  and  by  a  gentle  tapping  waked  the  family; 
this  was  easily  done,  as  an  habitual  fear  made  us  ever 
watchful  and  sensible  to  the  slightest  alarm.  The 
whole  family  wereinstantl}^  in  motion:  my  father  seized 
his  gun  and  other  implements  of  war;  my  step  mother 
w^aked  up  and  dressed  the  children  as  well  as  she 
could;  and  being  myself  the  oldest  of  the  children,  I 
had  to  take  my  share  of  the  burthens  to  be  carried  to 
the  fort.  There  was  no  possibility  of  getting  a  horse 
in  the  ni^-ht  to  aid  us  in  removing'  to  the  fort:  besides 
the  little  children,  we  caught  up  what  articles  of  clothing 
and  provision  we  could  gel  hold  cf  in  the  dark,  for  we 
durst  not  light  a  candle  or  even  stir  the  fire.  All  this 
was  done  with  the  utmost  difpatch  and  the  silence  of 
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death;  the  greatest  care  was  taken  not  to  awaken  the 
youngest  child :  to  the  rest  it  was  enough  to  say  India?i, 
and  not  a  whimper  Avas  heard  afterwards.  Thus  it 
often  happened  that  the  whole  number  of  families  be- 
longing to  a  fort,  who  were  in  the  evening  at  their 
homes,  were  all  in  their  little  fortress  before  the  dawn 
of  the  next  morning.  In  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
day,  their  household  furniture  was  brought  in  by  parties 
of  the  men  under  arms. 

Some  families  belonging  to  each  fort  were  much  less 
under  the  influence  of  fear  than  others,  and  who  after 
an  alarm  had  subsided,  in  spite  of  every  remonstrance 
would  remove  home,  while  their  more  prudent  neigh- 
bors remained  in  the  fort.  Such  families  were  deno- 
minated -'fool-hardy,"  and  gave  no  small  amount  of 
trouble  by  creating  such  frequent  necessities  of  sending 
runners  to  warn  them  of  their  danger,  and  sometimes 
parties  of  our  men  to  protect  them  during  their  remo- 
val 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Caravans. 

The  acquisition  of  the  indispensable  articles  of  salt, 
iron,  steel  and  castings,  presented  great  diflficulties  to 
the  first  settlers  of  the  western  country.  They  had  no 
stores  of  any  kind,  no  salt,  iron,  nor  iron  works;  nor 
had  they  money  to  make  purchases  where  those  arti 
cles  were  to  be  obtained.  Peltry  and  furs  were  their 
only  resources,  before  they  ha.d  time  to  raise  cattle  and 
horses  for  sale  in  the  Atlantic  states. 

Every  family  collected  what  peltry  and  fur  they 
could  obtain  throughout  the  year  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  them  over  the  mountains-  for  barter. 
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In  the  fall  of  the  year,  after  seeding  time,  every  fa- 
mily formed  an  association  with  some  of  their  neigh- 
hors  for  starting  the  little  caravan.  A  master  driver 
was  selected  from  among  them,  who  was  to  be  assisted 
by  one  or  more  young  men,  and  sometimes  a  boy  or 
two.  The  horses  were  fitted  out  with  pack-saddles,  to 
the  hinder  part  of  which  was  fastened  a  pair  of  hobbles 
made  of  hickory  withs :  a  bell  and  collar  ornamented 
his  neck.  The  bags  provided  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  salt  were  filled  with  feed  for  the  horses :  on  the 
journey  a  part  of  this  feed  was  left  at  convenient  stages 
on  the  way  down,  to  support  the  return  of  the  caravan. 
Large  wallets,  well  filled  with  bread,  jerk,  boiled  ham 
and  cheese,  furnished  provision  for  the  drivers.  At 
night,  after  feeding,  the  horses,  whether  put  in  pasture 
or  turned  out  into  the  woods,  were  hobbled,  and  the 
bells  were  opened. 

The  barter  for  salt  and  iron  was  made  first  at  Balti- 
more. Frederick,  Hagerstown,  Oldtown  and  Cum- 
berland, in  succession,  became  the  place  of  exchange. 
Each  horse  carried  two  bushels  of  alum  salt,  weighing 
eighty-four  pounds  the  bushel.  This,  to  be  sure,  was 
not  a  heavy  load  for  the  horses,  but  it  was  enough  con- 
sidering the  scanty  subsistence  alloAved  them  on  the 
journey. 

The  common  price  of  a  bushel  of  alum  salt  at  an 
early  period  was  a  good  cow  and  calf;  and  until  weights 
were  introduced,  the  salt  was  measured  into  the  half 
bushel  by  hand  as  lightly  as  possible.  No  one  was 
permitted  to  walk  heavily  over  the  floor  while  the  ope- 
ration was  going  on. 

The  following  anecdote  will  serve  to  shew  how  little 
the  native  sons  of  the  forest  knew  of  the  etiquet  of  the 
Atlantic  cities. 

A  neighbor  of  my  father,  some  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  had  collected  a  small  drove  of 
cattle  for  the  Baltimore  market.  Amongst  the  hands 
employed  to  drive  them  was  one  who  never  had  seen 
any  condition  of  society  but  that  of  woodsmen. 
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At  one  of  their  lodging  places  in  the  mountain,  the 
landlord  and  his  hired  man,  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
«tole  two  of  the  bells  belono^ina:  to  the  dro^^e.  and  hid 
them  in  a  pi-ece  of  woods. 

The  drove  had  not  gone  far  in  the  morning  before 
the  bells  were  missed,  and  a  detachment  went  back  to 
recover  the  stolen  bells.  The  men  were  found  reaping 
in  the  field  of  the  landlord;  they  w^ere  accused  of  the 
theft,  but  they  denied  the  charge.  The  torture  of 
sweating,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  time,  that  is, 
of  suspension  by  the  arms  pinioned  behind  their  backs, 
brought  a  confession.  The  bells  were  procured  and 
hung  around  the  necks  of  the  thieves :  in  this  condi- 
tion they  were  driven  on  foot  before  the  detachment 
until  they  overtook  the  drove,  which  by  this  time  had 
gone  nine  miles.  A  halt  was  called  and  a  jury  selected 
to  try  the  culprits.  They  were  condemned  to  receive 
a  certain  number  of  lashes' on  the  bare  back  from  the 
hand  of  each  drover.  The  man  above  alluded  to  was 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  bells.  When  it  came  to  his 
turn  to  use  the  hickory,  ''Now,"  says  he  to  the  thief, 
'•you  infernal  scoundrel,  I'll  Avork  your  jacket  nine- 
teen to  the  dozen.  Only  think  what  a  rascally  figure  I 
should  make  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore  without  a  bell 
on  my  horse."  The  man  was  in  earnest :  having  seen 
no  horses  used  without  bells,  he  thought  they  were  re- 
quisite in  every  situation. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
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This  Avas  an  important  part  of  the  em.ployment  of 
the  early  settlers  of  this  countrjr-  For  some  }'ears  the 
woods  supplied  them  with  the  greater  amount  of  their 
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subsistence,  and  with  regard  to  some  families  in  certain 
times,  the  whole  of  it;  for  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  families  to  live  several  months  without  a  mouthful 
of  bread.  It  frequently  happened  that  there  was  no 
breakfast  until  it  was  obtained  from  the  woods.  Fur 
and  peltry  were  the  people's  money;  they  had  nothing 
else  to  give  in  exchange  for  rifles,  salt  and  iron,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains. 

The  fall  and  early  part  of  the  winter  was  the  season 
for  hunting  the  deer,  and  the  w^hole  of  the  winter,  in- 
cluding part  of  the  spring,  for  bears  and  fur  skinned 
animals.  It  was  a  customary  saying  that  fur  is  good 
during  every  month  in  the  name  of  which  the  letter 
R  occurs. 

The  class  of  hunters  with  whom  I  was  best  acquaint- 
ed were  those  whose  hunting  ranges  were  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  river  and  at  the  distance  of  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  it.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  were  pretty 
well  down,  and  the  weather  became  rainy  accompanied 
with  light  snows,  these  men,  after  acting  the  part  of 
husbandmen,  so  far  as  the  state  of  w^arfare  permitted 
them  to  do  so,  soon  began  to  feel  that  they  were  hun- 
ters. They  became  uneasy  at  home ;  every  thing  about 
them  became  disagreeable  ;  the  house  was  too  warm, 
the  feather  bed  too  soft,  and  even  the  good  wife  was 
not  thought  for  the  time  being  a  proper  companion ; 
the  mind  of  the  hunter  was  wholly  occupied  with  the 
camp  and  chase. 

I  have  often  seen  them  get  up  early  in  the  morning 
at  this  season,  w^alk  hastily  out  and  look  anxiously  to 
the  woods,  and  snuff  the  autumnal  w^inds  Avith  the 
highest  rapture,  then  return  into  the  house  and  cast  a 
quick  and  attentive  look  at  the  rifle,  which  was  always 
suspended  to  a  joist  by  a  couple  of  buck's  horns  or  httle 
forks ;  his  hunting  dog  understanding  the  intentions 
of  his  master,  would  wag  his  tail,  and  by  every  blan- 
dishment in  his  power  express  his  readiness  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  woods. 

A  day  was  soon  appointed  for  the  march  of  the  little 
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cavalcade  to  the  camp.  Two  or  three  horses  furnished 
with  pack  saddles  were  loaded  with  flour,  Indian  meal, 
blankets,  and  every  thing  else  requisite  for  the  use  of 
the  hunter. 

A  hunting  cam}),  or  what  was  called  a  half-faced 
cabin,  was  of  the  following  form :  the  back  part  of  it 
was  sometimes  a  large  log :  at  the  distance  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  tins  two  stakes  were  set  in  the  ground  a 
few  inches  apart,  and  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  from  these  two  more  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  poles 
for  the  sides  of  the  camp ;  the  whole  slope  of  the  roof 
was  from  the  front  to  the  back;  the  covering  was  made 
of  slabs,  skins  or  blankets,  or,  if  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  the  bark  of  hickory  or  ash  trees;  the  front  was 
left  entirely  open  ;  the  fire  was  built  directly  before  this 
opening ;  the  cracks  between  the  logs  were  filled  with 
moss,  and  dry  leaves  served  for  a  bed.  It  is  thus  that  a 
couple  of  men  in  a  few  hours  will  construct  for  them- 
selves a  temporary  but  tolerably  comfortable  defense 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather;  the  beaver,  otter, 
muskrat  and  squirrel  are  scarcely  their  equals  in  dis- 
patch in  fabricating  for  themselves  a  covert  from  the 
tempest ! 

A  little  more  pains  would  have  made  a  hunting  camp 
a  defense  against  the  Indians.  A  cabin  ten  feet  square, 
bullet  proof  and  furnished  with  port  holes,  would  have 
enabled  two  or  three  hunters  to  hold  twent}^  Indians  at 
bay  for  any  length  of  time  ;  but  this  precaution  I  be- 
lieve was  never  attended  to:  hence  the  hunters  were 
often  surprised  and  killed  in  their  camps. 

The  site  for  the  camp  was  selected  with  all  the  saga- 
city of  the  woodsmen,  so  as  to  have  it  slieltered  by  the 
surrounding  hills  from  every  wind,  but  more  especially 
from  those  of  tire  north  and  west. 

An  uncle  of  mine,  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Teter, 
occupied  the  same  camp  for  several  years  in  succession. 
It  was  situated  on  one  of  the  southern  branches  of 
Cross  creek.  Although  I  had  lived  many  years  not 
more  than  fifteen  miles  from  the  place,  it  was  not  till 
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within  a  very  few  years  that  I  discovered  its  situation, 
when  it  was  sliewn  to  me  by  a  gentleman  Uving  in  the 
neighborhood.  Viewing  the  hills  round  about  it,  I  soon 
perceived  the  sagacity  of  the  hunter  in  the  site  for  his 
camp.  Not  a  wind  could  touch  him,  and  unless  by  the 
report  of  his  gun  or  the  sound  of  his  ax,  it  would  have 
been  by  mere  accident  if  an  Indian  had  discovered  his 
concealment. 

Hunting  was  not  a  mere  ramble  in  pursuit  of  game, 
in  which  there  was  nothing  of  skill  and  calculation; 
on  the  contrary,  the  hunter  before  he  set  out  in  the 
morning  was  informed  by  the  state  of  the  weather  in 
what  situation  he  might  reasonably  expect  to  meet 
with  his  gam.e,  whether  on  the  bottoms,  sides  or  tops  of 
the  hills.  In  stormy  weather  the  deer  always  seek  the 
most  sheltered  places  and  the  leeward  sides  of  the  hills. 
In  rainy  weather  in  which  there  is  not  much  wind,  they 
keep  in  the  open  woods  on  the  highest  ground. 

In  every  situation  it  was  requisite  for  the  hunter  to 
ascertain  the  course  of  the  wind,  so  as  to  get  to  the 
leeAvard  of  the  game.  This  he  effected  by  putting  his 
linger  in  his  mouth  and  holding  it  there  until  it  be- 
came warm  ;  then  holding  it  above  his  head,  the  side 
which  first  becomes  cold  shews  which  way  the  wind 
blov/s. 

As  it  was  requisite  too  for  the  hunter  to  know  tlie 
cardinal  points,  he  had  only  to  observe  the  trees  to  as- 
certain them.  The  bark  of  an  aged  tree  is  thicker  and 
much  rougher  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  moss,  it  is  thicker 
and  stronger  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side  of 
the  trees. 

The  whole  business  of  tlie  hunter  consists  of  a  suc^ 
cession  of  intrigues.  From  morning  to  night  he  was 
on  the  alert  to  gain  the  xcind  of  his  game,  and  ap- 
proach them  without  being  discovered.  If  he  succeed- 
ed in  killing  a  deer,  he  skinned  it  and  hung  it  up  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  wolves,  and  immediately  resumed 
the  chase  till  the  close  of  the  evening,  when  he  bent 
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his  course  towards  his  camp  ;  when  arrived  there,  he 
kindled  up  his  fire,  and  together  with  his  fellow  hunter 
cooked  his  supper.  The  supper  finished,  the  adven- 
tures of  the  day  furnished  the  tales  for  the  evening ; 
the  spike  buck,  the  two  and  three  pronged  buck,  the 
doe  and  barren  doe,  figured  through  their  anecdotes 
with  great  advantage.  It  should  seem  that  after  hunt- 
ing awhile  on  the  same  ground,  the  hunters  became 
acquainted  with  nearly  ail  the  gangs  of  deer  within 
their  range,  so  as  to  know  each  flock  of  them  when 
they  saw  them.  Often  some  old  buck,  by  the  means 
of  his  superior  sagacity  and  watchfulness,  saved  his 
httle  gang  from  the  hunter's  skill,  by  giving  timely  no- 
tice of  his  approach.  The  cunning  of  the  hunter  and 
that  of  the  old  buck  were  staked  against  each  other, 
and  it  frequently  happened  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  hunting  season,  the  old  fellow  was  left  the  free 
uninjured  tenant  of  his  forest ;  but  if  his  rival  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  him  down,  the  victory  was  followed 
by  no  small  amount  of  boasting  on  the  part  of  the 
conqueror. 

When  the  weather  was  not  suitable  for  hunting,  the 
skins  and  carcasses  of  the  game  were  brought  in  and 
disposed  of. 

Many  of  the  hunters  rested  from  their  labors  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  some  from  a  motive  of  piety,  others 
said  that  whenever  they  hunted  on  Sunday,  they  were 
Bure  to  have  bad  luck  all  the  rest  of  the  week. 
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CHAPTER  XXIi. 

The  tvedding. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  first  settlement  of  this 
country  the  inhabitants  in  general  married  young. 
There  Avas  no  distinction  of  rank,  and  very  little  of 
fortune.  On  these  accounts  the  first  impression  of 
love  resulted  in  marriage,  and  a  family  establishment 
cost  but  a  little  labor  and  nothing  else. 

A  description  of  a  wedding,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  will  serve  to  shew  the  manners  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  mark  the  grade  of  civilization  which  has 
succeeded  to  their  rude  state  of  society  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years. 

At  an  early  period  the  practice  of  celebrating  the 
marriage  at  the  house  of  the  bride  began,  and  it  should 
seem  with  great  propriety.  She  also  has  the  choice  of 
the  priest  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

In  the  fii'st  years  of  the  settlement  of  this  country, 
a  wedding  engaged  the  attention  of  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  frolick  was  anticipated  by  old  and  young 
with  eager  anticipation.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  it  is  told  that  a  wedding  was  almost  the  only 
gathering  Avhich  was  not  accompanied  with  the  labor 
of  reaping,  log-rolling,  building  a  cabin,  or  planning 
some  scout  or  campaign. 

In  the  morning  of  the  wedding  day,  the  groom  and 
his  attendants  assembled  at  the  house  of  his  father,  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  the  mansion  of  his  bride  by 
noon,  which  was  the  usual  time  for  celebrating  the 
nuptials,  which  for  certain  must  take  place  before  din- 
ner. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  an  assemblage  of  people, 
without  a  store,  tailor  or  mantuamaker,  within  an 
hundred  mile?;  and  an  assemblage  of  horses,  without  a 
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bladcsmitli  or  saddler  within  an  equal  distance.  The 
gentlemen  dressed  in  shoepacks,  moccasons,  leather 
breeches,  leggins,  and  linsey  hunting  shirts,  all  home- 
made. The  ladies  dressed  in  linsey  petticoats  and  lin- 
sey or  linen  l)cd-gowns,  coarse  shoes,  stockings,  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  buckskin  gloves,  if  any ;  if  there  Avere 
any  buckles,  rings,  buttons  or  ruffles,  they  were  the  re- 
lics of  old  times,  family  pieces  from  parents  or  grand- 
parents. The  horses  were  caparisoned  with  old  saddles, 
old  ]>ridies  or  halters,  and  pack-saddles,  with  a  bag  or 
blanket  thrown  over  them :  a  rope  or  string  as  often 
constituted  the  girth  as  a  piece  of  leather. 

The  march,  in  double  file,  was  often  interrupted  by 
the  narrowness  and  obstructions  of  our  horse  paths,  as 
they  were  called,  for  we  had  no  roads  ;  and  these  ditli- 
culties  were  often  increased,  sometimes  by  the  good, 
and  sometimes  by  the  ill  will  of  neighbors,  by  falling 
trees  and  tying  grape  vines  across  the  way.  Sometimes 
an  ambuscade  was  formed  by  the  way  side,  and  an 
unexpected  discharge  of  several  guns  took  place,  so  as 
to  cover  the  wedding  company  with  smoke.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  the  scene  which  followed  this  discharge, 
the  sudden  spring  of  the  horses,  the  shrieks  of  the 
girls,  and  the  chivalric  Inistle  of  their  partners  to  save 
tbem  from  falhng.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  done  to  prevent  it,  some  were  thiown  to  the 
ground  ;  if  a  wrist,  elbow  or  ankle  happened  to  be 
sprained,  it  was  tied  with  a  handkerchief,  and  little 
more  Avas  thouglit  or  said  about  it. 

Another  ceremony  commonly  took  place  before  the 
party  reached  the  house  of  the  bride,  after  the  practice 
of  making  whisky  began,  whirli  was  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. When  the  party  were  about  a  mile  from  the 
place  of  their  destination,  two  }  oung  men  would  single 
out  to  run  for  the  bottle  :  the  worse  the  path,  the  more 
logs,  brush  and  deep  hollov.  s,  the  l)etter,  as  these  obsta- 
cles aflbvded  an  opportunity  for  the  greater  display  of 
intrepidity  and  horsemanship.  Hie  English  fox  chase, 
in  point  o^  danger  to  t])c  riders  and  their  horses,  was 
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nothing  to  this  race  for  the  bottle.  The  start  was  an- 
nouDced  l)y  an  Indian  yell,  when  logs,  brush,  mud  hole?, 
hill  and  glen,  were  speedily  passed  by  the  rival  ponies. 
The  bottle  was  always  fdled  for  the  occasioh,  so  that 
there  was  no  use  for  judges  ;  for  the  first  Avho  reached 
the  door  was  presented  with  the  prize,  with  which  he 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  compan3^  On  approaching 
them  he  announced  his  victory  over  his  rival  by  a  shrill 
whoop.  At  the  head  of  the  troop  he  gave  the  bottle  to 
the  groom  and  his  attendants,  and  then  to  each  pair  in 
succession,  to  the  rear  of  the  line,  giving  each  a  dram  ; 
and  then  putting  the  ])ottle  in  the  bosom  of  his  hunt- 
ing shirt,  took  his  station  in  the  compan3^ 

The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  preceded  the  dinner, 
which  was  a  substantial  backwoods  feast  of  beef,  pork, 
fowls,  and  sometimes  venison  and  bear  meat,  roasted 
and  boiled,  with  plent)^  of  potatoes,  cabbage  and  other 
vegetables.  During  the  dinner  the  greatest  hilarity 
always  prevailed,  although  the  table  might  be  a  large 
slal)  of  timl^er,  hewed  out  vrith  a  broad-ax,  supported 
by  four  sticks  set  in  auger  holes,  and  the  furniture  some 
old  pcAvter  dishes  and  plates,  the  rest  wooden  bowls  and 
trenchers.  A  few  pewter  spoons,  much  battered  about 
the  edges,  were  to  be  seen  at  some  tables  ;  the  rest  were 
made  of  horns.  If  knives  were  scarce,  the  deficiency 
was  made  up  by  the  scalping  knives,  ^\'hich  were  car- 
ried in  sheaths  suspended  to  the  belt  of  the  hunting 
shirt. 

After  dinner  the  dancing  commenced,  and  generally 
lasted  until  the  next  morning.  The  figures  of  the 
dances  were  three  and  four  handed  reels,  or  square 
sets  and  jigs.  The  commencement  was  always  a 
square  four,  which  was  followed  by  what  was  called 
jigging  it  oif,  that  is,  tvv-^o  of  the  four  would  single  out 
for  a  jig.  and  were  followed  by  the  remaining  couple. 
The  jigs  were  often  accompanied  with  what  was  called 
cutting  out,  that  is,  when  any  of  the  parties  became 
tired  of  the  dance,  on  intimation,  the  place  was  supplied 
by  some  one  of  the  company,  without  any  interruption 
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of  the  dance;  in  this  way  a  dance  was  often  continued 
till  the  musician  was  heartily  tired  of  his  situation. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  if  any  of  the  com- 
pany through  weariness  attempted  to  conceal  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  sleeping,  they  were  hunted 
up,  paraded  on  the  floor,  and  the  fiddler  ordered  to  play 
''hang  out  till  morning." 

About  nine  or  ten  o'clock  a  deputation  of  the  young 
ladies  stole  off  the  bride  and  put  her  to  bed.  In  doing 
this  it  frequently  happened  that  they  had  to  ascend  a 
ladder  instead  of  a  pair  of  stairs,  leading  from  the 
diningf  and  ball  room  to  the  loft,  the  floor  of  which  was 
made  of  clapboards  lying  loose  and  without  nails. 
This  ascent  one  might  think  would  put  the  bride  and 
her  attendants  to  the  blush  ;  but  as  the  foot  of  the  lad- 
der was  commonly  behind  the  door,  which  was  pur- 
posely opened  for  tlie  occasion,  and  its  rounds  at  the 
inner  ends  were  well  hung  with  hunting  shirts,  petti- 
■coats  and  other  articles  of  clotliing,  the  candles  being 
on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  house,  the  exit  of  the  bride 
was  noticed  but  by  a  few.  This  done,  a  deputation  of 
young  men  in  like  manner  stole  off  the  groom  and 
placed  him  snugly  by  the  side  of  his  bride.  The  dance 
still  continued,  and  if  seats  happened  to  be  scarce, 
which  was  often  the  case,  every  young  man  when  not 
engaged  in  the  dance  was  obliged  to  offer  his  lap  as  a. 
seat  for  one  of  the  girls,  and  the  offer  was  sure  to  be 
accepted.  In  the  midst  of  this  hilarity  the  bride  and 
groom  were  not  forgotten.  Pretty  late  in  the  night 
some  one  would  remind  the  company  that  the  new 
couple  must  stand  in  need  of  some  refreshment ;  Black 
Betty,  which  was  the  name  of  the  bottle,  was  called 
for  and  sent  up  the  ladder.  But  sometimes  Black  Betty 
did  not  go  alone.  I  have  many  times  seen  as  much- 
bread,  beef,  pork  and  cabbage,  sent  along  with  her,  as 
would  afford  a  good  meal  for  half  a  dozen  of  hungry 
men.  The  young  couple  were  compelled  to  eat  more 
or  less  of  whatever  was  offered  them. 

Ja  the  course  of  the  festivity,  if  any  wanted  to  lielp 
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himself  to  a  dram  and  the  yoimg  couple  to  a  toast,  he 
would  call  out,  "  Where  is  Black  Betty  ?  I  want  to  kiss 
her  sweet  lips."  Black  Betty  was  soon  handed  to  him, 
when,  holding  her  up  in  his  right  hand,  he  would  say, 
''  Here's  health  to  the  groom,  not  forgetting  myself,  and 
here's  to  the  bride,  thumping  luck  and  big  children!" 
^riik,  so  far  from  being  taken  amiss,  was  considered  as 
an  expression  of  a  very  proper  and  friendly  wish  ;  for 
big  children,  especially  sons,  were  of  great  importance, 
as  we  were  few  in  number  and  engaged  in  perpetual 
hostility  with  the  Indians,  the  end  of  which  no  one 
could  foresee.  Indeed  many  of  them  seemed  to  sup- 
pose that  war  was  the  natural  state  of  man,  and  there- 
fore did  not  anticipate  any  conclusion  of  it ;  every  big 
son  was  therefore  considered  as  a  young  soldier. 

But  to  return.  It  often  happened  that  some  neigh- 
bors or  relations,  not  being  asked  to  the  wedding,  took 
offense  ;  and  the  mode  of  revenge  adopted  by  them  on 
such  occasions,  was  that  of  cutting  off  the  manes,  fore- 
tops,  and  tails  of  the  horses  of  the  wedding  company. 

Another  method  of  revenge  which  Avas  adopted  when 
the  chastity  of  the  bride  was  a  little  suspected,  was  that 
of  setting  up  a  pair  of  horns  on  poles  or  trees,  on  the 
route  of  the  wedding  compan3^  This  was  a  hint  to  the 
groom  that  he  might  expect  to  be  complimented  with 
a  pair  of  horns  himself. 

On  returning  to  the  infarc,  the  order  of  procession 
and  the  race  for  Black  Betty  was  the  same  as  before. 
The  feasting  and  dancing  often  lasted  several  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  whole  company  were  so  exhaust- 
ed with  loss  of  sleep,  tliat  several  days'  rest  Avere  requi- 
site to  lit  them  to  return  to  their  ordinary  labors. 

Should  I  be  asked  why  I  have  presented  this  unplea- 
sant portrait  of  the  rude  manners  of  our  forefathers  ? 
I  in  my  turn  would  ask  my  reader,  why  are  you  })leas- 
ed  with  the  histories  of  tlie  blood  and  carnage  of  battles? 
Why  are  you  delighted  with  the  fictions  of  poetrj^,  the . 
novel  and  romance  ?  I  have  related  truth,  and  only 
truth,  strange  as  it  may  seem.     I  have  depicted  a  state 
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of  society  and  manners  which  arc  fast  vanishing  from 
the  memory  of  man,  with  a  view  to  give  the  youth  of 
our  country  a  knowledge  of  the  advantage  of  civihza- 
tion,  and  to  give  contentment  to  the  aged  by  prevent- 
ing them  from  saying,  "that  former  times  were  better 
than  the  present." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  house  xcarming. 

-    I  will  proceed  to  state  the  usual  manner  of  settling 
a  young  couple  in  the  world. 

A  spot  was  selected  on  a  piece  of  land  of  one  of  tlie 
parents  for  their  habitation.  A  day  was  appointed 
shortly  after  their  marriage  for  commencing  the  work 
of  building  their  cabin.  The  fatigue  party  consisted 
of  choppers,  whose  business  it  was  to  fall  the  trees  and 
cut  them  off  at  proper  lengths — a  man  with  his  team 
for  hauling  them  to  the  place,  and  arranging  them, 
properly  assorted,  at  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  building 
— and  a  carpenter,  if  such  he  might  be  called,  whose 
business  it  was  to  search  the  woods  for  a  proper  tree  for 
making  clapboards  for  the  roof.  The  tree  for  this  pur- 
pose must  be  straight-grained,  and  from  three  to  four  feet 
in  diameter.  The  boards  were  split  four  feet  long,  with 
a  large  frow,  and  as  wide  as  the  timber  would  allow. 
They  were  used  without  planing  or  shaving.  Another 
division  were  employed  in  getting  puncheons  for  the 
floor  of  the  cabin ;  this  was  done  hy  splitting  trees  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  hewing  the  faces  of 
them  Avith  a  broad-ax.  They  were  half  the  length  of 
the  floor  they  were  intended  to  make. 

The  materials  for  the  cabin  were  mostly  prepared 
on  the  first  day,  and  sometimes  the  foundation  laid  in 
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the  evening  ;  the  second  day  was  allotted  for  the  rais- 
ing. 

In  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  neighbors  col- 
lected for  the  raising.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
the  election  of  four  corner-men.  Avhose  business  it  was 
to  notch  and  place  the  logs,  the  rest  of  the  company  fur- 
nishing them  with  the  timbers.  In  the  mean  time  the 
boards  and  puncheons  were  collecting  for  the  floor  and 
roof,  so  that  by  the  time  the  cabin  was  a  few  rounds 
high,  the  sleepers  and  floor  began  to  be  laid.  The 
door  was  made  by  cutting  or  sawing  the  logs  in  one 
side  so  as  to  make  an  opening  about  three  feet  wide ; 
this  opening  was  secured  by  upriglit  pieces  of  timber 
about  three  inches  thick,  through  which  holes  were 
bored  into  the  ends  of  the  logs  for  the  purpose  of  pin- 
ning them  fast.  A  similar  opening,  but  wider,  was 
made  at  the  end  for  the  chimney.  This  was  built  of 
logs,  and  made  large,  to  admit  of  a  back  and  jambs  of 
stone.  At  the  square  two  end  logs  projected  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  beyond  the  wall,  to  receive  the  butting 
poles  as  they  were  called,  against  which  the  ends  of 
the  first  row  of  clapboards  was  supported.  The  roof 
was  formed  by  maldng  the  end  logs  shorter  until  a 
single  log  formed  the  comb  of  the  roof  On  these  logs 
the  clapboards  were  placed,  the  ranges  of  them  lapping 
some  distance  over  those  next  below  them,  and  kept 
in  their  places  by  logs  placed  at  proper  distances  upon 
them. 

The  roof  and  sometimes  the  floor  were  finished  on 
the  same  day  of  the  raising  ;  a  third  day  was  common- 
I}^  spent  by  a  few  carpenters  in  leveling  off  tlie  floor, 
making  a  clapboard  door,  and  a  table.  This  last  was 
made  of  a  split  slab,  and  suppoited  by  four  round  legs 
set  in  auger  holes  ;  some  three-legged  stools  were  made 
in  the  same  manner.  Some  pins,  stuck  in  the  logs 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  supported  some  clapboards 
which  served  for  shelves  for  the  table  furniture.  A 
single  forlv,  placed  with  its  lower  end  in  a  hole  in  the 
floor,  and  the  upper  end  fastened  to  a  joist,  served  for 
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a  bedstead,  by  placing  a  pole  in  the  fork  with  one  end 
through  a  crack  between  the  logs  of  the  wall.  This 
front  pole  w^as  crossed  by  a  shorter  one  within  the  fork, 
with  its  outer  end  through  another  crack.  From  the 
front  pole,  through  a  crack  between  the  logs  of  the  end 
of  the  house,  the  boards  were  put  on  which  formed  the 
bottom  of  the  bed.  Sometimes  other  poles  were  pinned 
to  the  fork  a  little  distance  between  these,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  front  and  foot  of  the  bed,  while 
the  walls  were  the  support  of  its  back  and  head.  A 
few  pegs  around  the  walls,  for  a  display  of  the  coats  of 
the  women  and  hunting  shirts  of  the  men,  and  two 
small  forks  or  buck's  horns  to  a  joist  for  the  rifle  and 
shot  pouch,  completed  the  carpenter-work. 

In  the  mean  time  masons  were  at  work.  With  the 
heart  pieces  of  the  timber  of  which  the  clapboards  were 
made,  they  made  billets  for  chunking  up  the  cracks 
between  the  logs  of  the  cabin  and  chimney.  A  large 
bed  of  mortar  was  made  for  daubing  up  these  cracks; 
and  a  few  stones  formed  the  back  and  jambs  of  the 
chimney. 

The  cabin  being  finished,  the  ceremony  of  house 
w^arming  took  place,  before  the  young  couple  w^ere  per- 
mitted to  move  into  it.  This  Avas  a  dance  of  the  whole 
night's  continuance,  made  up  of  the  relations  of  the 
bride  and  groom  and  their  neighbors.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing, the  young  couple  took  possession  of  their  new 
mansion. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Working. 

The  necessary  lal^ors  of  the  farms  along  the  fron- 
tiers were  performed  with  every  danger  and  difficulty 
imaginable.     The  whole  population  of  the  frontiers, 
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huddled  together  in  their  httle  forts,  left  the  country 
with  every  appearance  of  a  deserted  region  ;  and  such 
would  have  heen  the  opinion  of  a  traveler  concerning 
it,  if  he  had  not  seen  here  and  there  some  small  fields 
of  corn  or  other  grain  in  a  growing  state. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  losses  must  have  been 
sustained  by  our  first  settlers  owing  to  this  deserted 
state  of  their  farms.  It  was  not  the  full  measure  of 
theii'  trouble  that  they  risked  their  lives,  and  often  lost 
them,  in  subduing  the  forest  and  turning  it  into  fruit- 
ful fields  ;  but,  compelled  to  leave  them  in  a  deserted 
state  during  the  summer  season,  a  great  part  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  was  lost  by  this  untoward  circum- 
stance. Their  sheep  and  hogs  were  devoured  by  the 
wolres,  pantliers  and  bears.  Horses  and  cattle  were 
often  let  into  their  fields,  through  breaches  made  in 
their  fences  by  the  falling  of  trees,  and  frequently  al- 
most the  whole  of  a  little  crop  of  corn  was  destroyed 
by  squirrels  and  raccoons,  so  that  many  familiesj  even 
after  an  hazardous  and  laborious  spring  and  summer, 
had  but  little  left  for  the  comfort  of  the  dreary  winter. 

The  early  settlers  on  the  frontiers  of  this  country 
were  like  Arabs  of  the  desert  of  Africa,  in  at  least  two 
respects.  Every  man  was  a  soldier,  and  from  early  in 
the  spring  till  late  in  the  fall  was  almost  continually  in 
arms.  Their  work  was  often  carried  on  by  parties, 
each  one  of  whom  had  his  rifie  and  every  thing  else 
belonging  to  his  war  dress.  These  were  deposited  in 
some  central  place  in  the  field.  A  sentinel  was  station- 
ed on  the  outside  of  the  fence ;  so  that  on  the  least 
alarm,  the  whole  company  repaired  to  their  arms,  and 
were  ready  for  combat  in  a  moment. 

Here  again  the  rashness  of  some  families  proved  a 
source  of  difficulty.  Instead  of  joining  the  working 
parties,  they  Avent  out  and  attended  their  farms  by 
themselves,  and  in  case  of  alarm,  an  express  was  sent 
for  them,  and  sometimes  a  party  of  men  to  guard  them 
to  the  fort.  These  families,  in  some  instances,  could 
boast  that  they  had  better  crops,  and  were  ev^ry  way 
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better  provided  for  in  the  winter  than  their  neighbors : 
in  other  instances  their  temerity  cost  them  their  lives. 

In  mihtary  affairs,  when  every  one  concerned  is  left 
to  his  own  will,  matters  were  sure  to  be  but  badly  man- 
aged. The  whole  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia presented  a  succession  of  military  camps  or  forts. 
We  had  military  officers,  that  is  to  say,  captains  and 
colonels  ;  but  they  in  many  respects  were  only  nomi- 
nally such.  They  could  advise,  but  not  command. 
Those  who  chose  to  follow  their  advice  did  so,  to  such 
an  extent  as  suited  their  fancy  or  interest.  Others  were 
refractory  and  thereby  gave  much  trouble.  These  of- 
ficers would  leave  a  scout  or  campaign,  while  those 
who  thought  proper  to  accompany  them  did  so,  and 
those  who  did  not  remained  at  home.  Public  odium 
was  the  only  punishment  for  their  laziness  or  coward- 
ice. There  was  no  compulsion  to  the  performance  of 
military  duties,  and  no  pecuniary  reward  when  they 
were  performed. 

It  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  first  settlers  of  this 
country  to  say,  that  instances  of  disobedience  of  fami- 
lies and  individuals  to  the  advice  of  our  officers,  were 
by  no  means  numerous.  The  greater  number  cheer- 
fully submitted  to  their  directions  with  a  prompt  and 
faithful  obedience. 


chaptp:u  XXV. 

Mechanic  arts. 

In  giving  the  history  of  the  state  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  as  they  were  exercised  at  an  early  period  of  the 
settlement  of  tliis  country,  I  shall  present  a  people, 
driven  by  necessity  to  perform  works  of  mechanical 
skill,  far  beyond  what  a  person  enjoying  all  the  ad  van- 
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tages  of  civilization;  would  expect  from  a  population 
placed  in  such  destitute  circumstances. 

My  reader  will  naturally  ask  where  were  their  mills 
for  grinding-  grain — where  their  tanners  for  making 
leather — where  their  smith  shops  for  making  and  re- 
pairing their  farming  utensils?  Who  were  their  car- 
penters, tailors,  cabinet  workmen,  shoemakers  and  wea- 
vers ?  The  answer  is,  those  manufacturers  did  not 
exist,  nor  had  they  any  tradesmen  who  were  professedly 
such.  Every  family  were  under  the  necessity  of  doing 
every  thing  for  themselves  as  Avell  as  they  could. 

The  hommony  blocks  and  hand  mills  w^ere  in  use 
in  most  of  our  houses.  The  first  was  made  of  a  large 
block  of  wood  about  three  feet  long,  with  an  excava- 
tion burned  in  one  end,  wide  at  the  top  and  narrow  at 
the  bottom,  so  that  the  action  of  the  pestle  on  the  bot- 
tom threw  the  corn  up  to  the  sides  towards  the  top  of 
it,  from  whence  it  continually  fell  down  into  the  center. 
In  consequence  of  this  movement,  the  whole  mass  of 
the  grain  was  pretty  equally  subjected  to  the  strokes  of 
the  pestle.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  whilst  the  Indian 
corn  was  soft,  the  block  and  pestle  did  very  well  for 
making  meal  for  journeycake  and  mush,  but  were  ra- 
ther slow  when  the  corn  became  hard. 

The  sweep  was  sometimes  used  to  lessen  the  toil  of 
pounding  grain  into  meal.  This  was  a  pole  of  some 
springy  elastic  wood,  thirty  feet  long  or  more,  the  but- 
end  of  which  was  placed  under  the  side  of  a  house  or 
a  large  stump.  This  pole  Avas  supported  by  two  forks, 
placed  about  one  third  of  its  length  from  the  but-end, 
so  as  to  elevate  the  small  end  about  fifteen  feet  from 
the  ground.  To  this  was  attached,  by  a  large  mortise, 
a  piece  of  sapling  about  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  the  lower  end  of  which  was 
shaped  so  as  to  answer  for  a  pestle,  and  a  pin  of  wood 
was  put  through  it  at  a  proper  hight,  so  that  two  per- 
sons could  work  at  the  sweep  at  once.  This  simple 
machine  very  much  lessened  the  labor  and  expedited 
the  work. 
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I  remember  that  when  a  boy  I  put  up  an  excellent 
sweep  at  my  father's.  It  was  made  of  a  sugar  tree 
sapling-,  and  was  kept  going  almost  constantly  from 
morning  till  night  by  our  neighbors  for  several  weeks. 

In  the  Greenbriar  country,  where  they  had  a  num- 
ber of  saltpetre  caves,  the  first  settlers  made  plenty  of 
excellent  gunpowder  by  means  of  these  sweeps  and 
mortars. 

A  machine  still  more  simple  than  the  mortar  and 
pestle  was  used  for  making  meal  Avhen  the  corn  was 
too  soft  to  be  beaten.  It  was  called  a  grater.  This 
was  a  half  circular  piece  of  tin.  perforated  with  a  punch 
from  the  concave  side,  and  nailed  by  its  edges  to  a 
block  of  wood.  The  ears  of  corn  were  rubbed  on  the 
rough  edges  of  the  holes,  while  the  meal  fell  through 
them  on  the  board  or  block  to  wbich  the  grater  was 
nailed,  which  being  in  a  slanting  direction,  discharged 
the  meal  into  a  cloth  or  bowl  placed  for  its  reception. 
This,  to  be  sure,  was  a  slow  way  of  making  meal ; 
but  necessity  has  no  law. 

The  hand  mill  was  better  than  the  mortar  and  gra- 
ter. It  was  made  of  two  circular  stones,  the  lowest  of 
which  was  called  the  bed  stone,  the  upper  one  the  run- 
ner. These  Avere  placed  in  a  hoop,  with  a  spout  for 
discharging  the  meal.  A  staff  was  let  into  a  hole  in 
the  upper  surface  of  the  runner,  near  the  outer  edge, 
and  its  upper  end  through  a  hole  in  a  board  fastened 
to  a  joist  above,  so  that  two  persons  could  be  employed 
in  turning  the  mill  at  the  same  time.  The  grain  was 
put  into  the  opening  in  the  runner  by  hand.  These 
mills  are  still  in  use  in  Palestine,  the  ancient  country 
of  the  Jews.  To  a  mill  of  this  sort  our  Savior  allu- 
ded, when,  with  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, he  said,  "  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  a 
mill,  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  other  left." 

This  mill  is  much  preferable  to  that  used  at  present 
in  upper  Egypt  for  making  the  dfiourra  bread.  It  is  a 
smooth  stone,  placed  on  an  inclined  plain,  upon  which 
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the  grain  is  spread,  v/liich  is  made  into  meal  by  rubbing 
anotiier  stone  up  and  down  upon  it. 

Our  first  water  mills  were  of  that  description  denomi- 
nated tub  mills.  It  consists  of  a  perpendicular  shaft,  to 
the  lower  end  of  which  a  horizontal  wheel  of  about  four 
or  five  feet  diameter  is  attached ;  the  upper  end  passes 
through  the  bed  stone  and  carries  the  runner,  after  the 
manner  of  a  trundlehead.  These  mills  were  built  with 
very  little  expense,  and  many  of  them  answered  the  pur- 
pose very  well.  Instead  of  bolting  cloths,  sifters  were 
in  general  use.  These  were  made  of  deer  skins  in  the 
state  of  parchment,  stretched  over  a  hoop  and  perforated 
with  a  hot  wire. 

Our  clothing  was  all  of  domestic  manufacture.  We 
had  no  other  resource  for  clothing,  and  this  indeed  was 
a  poor  one.  The  crops  of  flax  often  failed,  and  the  sheep 
were  destroyed  by  the  wolves.  Linsey,  which  is  made 
of  flax  and  Vv^ool,  the  former  the  chain,  and  the  latter 
the  filling,  was  the  warmest  and  most  substantial  cloth 
we  could  make.  Almost  every  house  contained  a  loom 
and  almost  every  woman  was  a  weaver. 

Every  family  tanned  their  own  leather.  The  tan 
vat  was  a  large  trough  sunk  to  the  upper  edge  in  the 
ground.  A  quantity  of  bark  was  easily  obtained  every 
spring  in  clearing  and  fencing  land.  This,  after  dr}^- 
ing,  was  brought  in,  and  in  wet  days  was  shaved  and 
pounded  on  a  block  of  wood  with  an  ax  or  mallet. 
Ashes  was  used  in  place  of  lime  for  taking  off  the  hair. 
Bear's  oil,  hog's  lard  and  tallow,  answered  the  place  of 
fish  oil.  The  leather,  to  be  sure,  was  coarse  ;  but  it 
was  substantially  good.  The  operation  of  currying 
was  performed  by  a  drawing  knife  with  its  edge  turned 
after  the  manner  of  a  currying  knife.  The  blacking 
for  the  leather  was  made  of  soot  and  hog's  lard. 

Almost  every  family  contained  its  own  tailors  and 
shoemakers.  Those  who  could  not  make  shoes  could 
naake  shoepacks.  These,  like  moccasons,  were  made 
of  a  single  piece  of  leather,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tongue  piece  on  the  top  of  the  foot,  which  was  about 
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two  inches  broad  and  cjrcula,r  at  tlie  lower  end,  and  to 
wliicli  the  main  piece  of  leather  was  sewed  with  a 
gathering  stitch.  The  seam  behind  was  hke  that  of  a 
moccason,  and  a  sole  was  sometimes  added.  The  wo- 
men did  the  tailor  work.  They  could  all  cut  out  and 
make  hunting  shirts,  leggins  and  drawers. 

The  state  of  society  which  existed  in  our  country  at 
an  early  period  of  its  settlement,  was  well  calculated 
to  call  into  action  every  native  mechanical  genius. 
There  was  in  almost  every  neighborhood,  some  one 
whose  natural  ingenuit}-  enabled  him  to  do  many 
things  for  himself  and  his  neighbors,  far  above  Avhat 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected.  With  the  few 
tools  which  they  brought  with  them  into  the  country, 
they  certainly  performed  wonders.  Their  plows,  har- 
rows with  their  wooden  teeth,  and  sleds,  were  in  many 
instances  well  made.  Their  cooper-ware,  which  com- 
prehended every  thing  for  holding  milk  and  water, 
was  generally  pretty  well  executed.  The  cedar  ware, 
by  having  alternately  a  white  and  redstave,  was  then 
thought  beautiful.  Many  of  their  puncheon  floors 
were  verv  ncajt,  their  joints  close,  and  the  top  even  and 
smooth.  Their  looms,  although  heavy,  did  very  well. 
Those  who  could  not  exercise  these  mechanic  arts  were 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  labor  or  barter  to  their 
neighbors  in  exchange  for  the  use  of  them,  so  far  as 
their  necessities  required. 

An  old  man  in  my  father's  neighborhood  had  the 
art  of  turning  bowls,  from  the  knots  of  trees,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  ash.  In  what  way  he  did  it  I  do 
not  know,  or  whether  there  was  much  mystery  in  his 
art.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  old  man's  skill  was  in  great 
request,  as  well-turned  wooden  bowls  were  amongst 
our  first-rate  articles  of  household  furniture. 

My  brothers  and  myself  once  undertook  to  procm'c 
a  fme  suit  of  these  bowls  made  of  the  best  wood,  the 
ash.  We  gathered  all  we  could  find  on  our  father's 
land,  and  took  them  to  the  artist,  who  was  to  give,  as 
the  saying  w^s,  one  half  for  the  other.     He  put  the 
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knots  in  a  l^ranch  ]3efore  tlic  door,  when  a  freshet  came 
and  swept  them  all  awa}^,  not  one  of  them  being  ever 
found.  This  was  a  dreadfid  misfortune.  Our  antici- 
pation of  an  elegant  display  of  new  bowls  was  utterly 
blasted  in  a  moment,  as  the  poor  old  man  was  not  able 
to  repair  our  loss  or  any  part  of  it. 

My  father  possessed  a  mechanical  genius  of  the 
highest  order,  and  necessity,  which  is  the  mother  of 
invention,  occasioned  the  full  exercise  of  his  talents. 
His  farming  utensils  were  the  best  in  the  neighborhood. 
After  making  his  loom  he  often  used  it  as  a  weaver.  All 
the  shoes  belonging  to  the  family  were  made  by  hhn- 
self.  He  always  spun  his  own  shoe  thread,  saying  that 
no  woman  could  spin  shoe  thread  as  VvxU  as  he  coidd. 
His  cooper- ware  was  made  by  himself.  I  have  seen 
him  make  a  small,  neat  kind  of  wooden  ware,  called 
set  work,  in  which  the  staves  were  all  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  by  means  of  a  groove  cut  in  them 
by  a  strong  clasp  knife  and  a  small  chisel,  before  a 
single  hoop  was  put  on.  He  was  sufficiently  the  car- 
penter to  Ijuild  the  best  kind  of  houses  then  in  use,  that 
is  to  say,  first  a  cabin,  and  afterwards  the  hewed  log 
house,  with  a  shingled  roof.  In  his  latter  j^ears  he  be- 
came sickly,  and  not  being  able  to  labor,  he  amused 
himself  with  tolerably  good  imitations  of  cabinet  work. 

Not  possessing  sufficient  health  for  service  on  the 
scouts  and  campaigns,  his  duty  was  that  of  repairing 
the  rifles  of  his  neighbors  when  they  needed  it.  In 
this  business  he  manifested  a  high  degree  of  ingenuity. 
A  small  depression  on  the  surface  of  a  stump  or  log, 
and  a  Avooden  mallet,  were  his  instruments  for  straight- 
ening the  gun  barrel  when  crooked.  Without  the  aid 
of  a  bow  string  he  could  discover  the  smallest  bend  in 
a  barrel,  and  with  a  bit  of  steel  he  could  make  a  saw 
for  deepening  the  furrows  when  requisite.  A  few  shots 
determined  whether  the  gun  might  be  trusted. 

Although  he  never  had  been  more  than  six  wrecks  at 
school,  he  was  nevertheless  a  first  rate  penman  and  a 
good  arithmetician.     His  penmanship  was  of  great  ser- 
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vice  to  his  neighbors  in  writing  letters,  bonds,  deeds  of 
conveyance,  (fee. 

Young  as  I  was,  I  was  possessed  of  an  art  Avhich 
was  of  great  use,  viz.  that  of  weaving  shot  pouch  straps, 
belts  and  garters.  I  could  make  my  loom  and  weave 
a  belt  in  less  than  one  day.  Having  a  piece  of  board 
about  four  feet  long,  an  inch  auger,  spike  gimblet,  and 
a  drawing  knife,  I  needed  no  other  tools  or  materials 
for  making  my  loom. 

It  frequently  happened  that  my  weaving  proved  ser- 
vicealjle  to  tlie  family,  as  I  often  sold  a  belt  for  a  day's 
work,  or  making  an  hundred  rails  ;  so  that  although  a 
boy,  I  could  exchange  my  labor  for  that  of  a  full  grown 
person  for  an  ecjual  length  of  time. 


CHAPTER  XXA^I. 

Medicine. 

This  amongst  a  rude  and  illiterate  people  consisted 
mostly  of  specifics.  As  far  as  1  can  recollect  them, 
the}^  shall  be  enumerated,  together  with  the  diseases 
for  which  they  were  used. 

The  diseases  of  children  were  mostly  ascribed  to 
worms;  for  the  expulsion  of  which  a  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  was  given,  and  the  dose  was  always  large.  I 
well  remember  having  been  compelled  to  take  half  a 
table  spoonful  when  quite  small.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  it  generally  answered  the  purpose. 

Scrapings  of  pewter  spoons  was  another  remedy  for 
the  worms.  This  dose  was  also  large,  amounting,  I 
should  think,  from  twenty  to  forty  grains.  It  was  com- 
moidy  given  in  sugar. 

Sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  copperas,  was  a  third  re- 
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medy  for  the  worms.     The  dose  of  this  was  also  larger 
than  we  should  v^enture  to  give  at  this  time. 

For  burns,  a  poultice  of  Indian  meal  was  a  common 
remedy.  A  poultice  of  scraped  potatoes  was  also  a  fa- 
vorite remedy  with  some  people.  Roasted  turnips, 
made  into  a  poultice,  was  used  by  others.  Slippery 
elm  bark  was  often  used  in  the  same  way.  I  do  not 
recollect  that  an}^  internal  remedy  or  bleeding  was  ever 
used  for  burns. 

The  croup,  or  what  was  then  called  the  "  bold  hives," 
was  a  common  disease  among  the  children,  many  of 
whom  died  of  it.  For  the  cure  of  this,  the  juice  of 
roasted  onions  or  garlic  was  given  in  large  doses.  Wall 
ink  was  also  a  favorite  remedy  with  many  of  the  old 
ladies.  For  fevers,  sweating  was  the  general  remedy. 
This  was  generally  performed  by  means  of  a  strong 
decoction  of  Virginia  snake  root.  The  dose  was  al- 
"ways  very  large.  If  a  purge  was  used,  it  was  about 
half  a  pint  of  a  strong  decoction  of  walnut  bark.  This, 
when  intended  for  a  purge,  w^as  peeled  downwards ;  if 
for  a  vomit,  it  was  peeled  upwards.  Indian  physic,  or 
bowman  root,  a  species  of  ipecacuanha,  was  frequently 
used  for  a  vomit,  and  sometimes  tlie  pocoon  or  blood 
root. 

For  the  bite  of  a  rattle  or  copper-snake,  a  great  va- 
riety of  specifics  were  used.  I  remember  when  a  small 
boy  to  have  seen  a  man,  bitten  by  a  rattle-snake, 
brouffht  into  the  fort  on  a  man's  back.  One  of  the 
company  dragged  the  snake  after  him  by  a  forked  stick 
fastened  in  its  head.  The  body  of  the  snake  was  cut 
into  pieces  of  about  two  inches  in  length,  split  open  in 
succession,  and  laid  on  the  wound  to  draw  out  the 
poison,  as  they  expressed  it.  When  this  was  over,  a 
fire  was  kindled  in  the  fort  3^ard,  and  the  whole  of  the 
serpent  burnt  to  ashes,  by  way  of  revenge  for  the  iu- 
jury  he  had  done.  After  this  process  was  over,  a  largo 
quantity  of  chestnut  leaves  was  collected  and  boiled  in 
a  pot.  The  whole  of  the  wounded  inan's  leg  and  part 
of  his  thigh  were  placed  in  a  piece  of  chestnut  bark, 
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A^esh  from  the  tree,  and  the  decoction  poured  on  the 
leg  so  as  to  run  down  into  the  pot  again.  After  con- 
tinning  this  process  for  some  time,  a  quantity  of  the 
boiled  leaves  were  bound  to  the  leg.  This  was  re- 
peated several  times  a  day.  The  man  got  w^ell ;  but 
whether  owing  to  the  treatment  bestowed  on  his  wound, 
is  not  so  certain. 

A  number  of  native  plants  were  used  for  the  cure 
of  snake  bites.  Among  them  the  white  plantain  held 
a  high  rank.  This  was  boiled  in  milk,  and  the  de- 
coction given  the  patient  in  large  quantities.  A  kind 
of  fern,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of 
the  walnut,  was  called  walnut  fern,  was  another  reme- 
dy. A  plant  with  fibrous  roots,  resembling  the  seneka 
snake  root,  of  a  black  color,  and  a  strong  but  not  dis- 
agreeable smell,  w^as  considered  and  relied  on  as  the 
Indian  specific  for  the  cure  of  the  sting  of  a  snake.  A 
decoction  of  this  root  was  also  used  for  the  cure  of 
colds.  Another  plant,  which  very  much  resembles 
the  one  above  mentioned,  but  w^hich  is  violently  poi- 
sonous, was  sometimes  mistaken  for  it  and  used  in  its 
place.  I  knew  two  young  w^omen,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  bitten  by  rattle-snakes,  used  the  poi- 
sonous plant  instead  of  the  other,  and  nearly  lost  their 
lives  by  the  mistake.  The  roots  Avere  applied  to  their 
legs  in  the  form  of  a  poultice.  The  violent  burning 
and  swelling  occasioned  by  the  inflammation  discover- 
ed the  mistake  in  time  to  prevent  them  from  taking  any 
of  the  decoction,  Avhich,  had  they  done,  would  have 
been  instantly  fatal.  It  w^as  with  difficulty  that  the 
part  to  which  the  poultice  was  applied  was  saved  from 
mortification,  so  that  the  remedy  was  far  worse  than 
the  disease. 

Cupping,  sucking  the  wound,  and  making  deep  in- 
cisions w4iich  were  filled  w^th  salt  and  gunpowder, 
were  also  amongst  the  remedies  for  snake  bites. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  of  the  internal 
remedies,  used  by  the  Indians  and  the  first  settlers  of 
this  country,  were  well  adapted  for  the  cure  of  the 
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disease  occa>;ioned  by  the  bite  of  a  snake.  Tb^  poison 
of  a  snake,  like  that  of  a  bee  or  wasp,  must  consist  of 
a  higlily  concentrated  and  very  poisonous  acid,  which 
instantly  inllames  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.  That 
any  substance  Vvdiatever  can  act  as  a  specific  for  the 
decomposition  of  this  poison,  seems  altogether  doubt- 
ful. The  cure  of  the  fever  occasioned  by  this  animal 
poison,  must  be  effected  with  reference  to  those  general 
indications  which  are  regarded  in  the  cure  of  other 
fevers  of  equal  force.  The  internal  remedies  alluded 
to,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  are  possessed 
of  little  or  no  medical  efficacy.  They  are  not  emetics, 
cathartics,  or  sudorifics.  What  then  ?  They  are  harm- 
less substances,  which  do  wonders  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  done. 

The  truth  is,  the  bite  of  a  rattle  or  copper-snake  in  a 
fleshy  or  tendinous  part,  where  the  blood  vessels  are 
neither  numerous  or  large,  soon  healed  under  any  kind 
of  treatment.  But  when  the  fangs  of  the  serpent, 
which  are  hollow,  and  eject  the  poison  through  an  ori- 
fice near  the  points,  penetrate  a  blood  vessel  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  a  malignant  and  incurable  fever  was 
generally  the  immediate  consequence,  and  the  patient 
often  expired  in  the  first  paroxysm. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  eflects  of  the 
bite  of  serpents  when  infiictod  on  beasts.  Horses  were 
.frequently  killed  by  tbcm,  as  they  were  commonly  bit- 
ten somewhere  about  the  nose,  in  which  the  blood 
vessels  are  numerous  and  large.  I  once  saw  a  horse 
die  of  the  bite  of  a  rattle-snake :  the  blood  for  some 
time  before  he  expired  exuded  in  great  quantity  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Cattle  were  less  frequently  killed,  because  their  noses 
are  of  a  grisly  texture,  and  less  furnished  with  blood 
vessels  than  those  of  a  horse.  Dogs  v.^ere  sometimes 
bitlen,  and  being  naturally  ph3^sicians,  they  commonly 
scratched  a  hole  in  some  damp  place,  and  held  the 
wounded  part  in  the  ground  till  the  inflammation  aba- 
led.     Hogs,  when  in  toleralde  order,  were  nevei'  hurt 
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by  them,  owing  to  the  tliick  substratum  of  fat  between 
the  skin,  muscular  flesh,  and  blood  vessels.  The  hog 
generally  took  immediate  revenge  for  the  injury  done 
him,  by  instantly  tearing  to  pieces  and  devouring  the 
serpent  which  inflicted  it. 

The  itch,  which  was  a  very  common  disease  in  early 
times,  was  commonly  cured  by  an  ointment  made  of 
brimstone  and  hog's  lard. 

Gunshot  and  other  wounds  were  treated  with  slip- 
pery elm  bark,  flax  seed,  and  other  such  like  poultices. 
Many  lost  their  lives  from  wounds  which  would  now 
be  considered  trifling  and  easily  cured.  The  use  of  the 
lancet,  and  other  means  of  depletion,  in  the  treatment 
of  wounds,  constituted  no  part  of  their  cure  in  this  coun- 
try, in  early  times. 

My  mother  died  in  early  life  of  a  wound  from  the 
tread  of  a  horse,  which  any  person  in  the  habit  of  letting 
blood  might  have  cured  by  two  or  three  bleedings,  with- 
out any  other  remedy.  The  wound  was  poulticed  with 
spikenard  root,  and  soon  terminated  in  an  extensive 
mortification. 

Most  of  the  men  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  country 
were  affected  with  the  rheumatism.  For  relief  from 
this  disease  the  hunters  generally  slept  with  their  feet 
to  the  fire.  From  this  practice  they  certainly  derived 
much  advantage.  The  oil  of  rattlesnakes,  geese,  wolves, 
bears,  raccoons,  ground-hogs  and  pole- cats,  was  applied 
to  the  swelled  joints,  and  bathed  in  before  the  fire. 

The  pleurisy  was  the  only  disease  which  was  suppo- 
sed to  require  blood  letting ;  but  in  many  cases  a  bleeder 
was  not  to  be  had. 

Coughs  and  pulmonary  consumptions  were  treated 
Avith  a  o-reat  variety  of  sirups,  the  principal  ingredients 
of  which  were  commonly  spikenard  and  elecampane. 
These  sirups  certainly  gave  but  little  relief. 

Charms  and  incantations  w^ere  in  use  for  the  cure  of 
many  diseases.  I  learned,  when  young,  the  incanta- 
tion, in  German,  for  the  cure  of  burns,  stopping  blood, 
tooth  ache,  and  the  charm  against  bullets  in  battle : 
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but  for  the  want  of  faith  in  their  efficacy,  I  never  used 
any  of  them. 

The  erysipelas,  or  St.  Anthony's  fire,  was  circum- 
scribed by  the  blood  of  a  black  cat.  Hence  there  was 
scarcely  a  black  cat  to  be  seen,  w^hose  ears  and  tail  had 
not  been  frequently  cropped  for  a  contribution  of  blood. 

Whether  the  medical  profession  is  productive  of  most 
good  or  harm,  may  still  be  a  matter  of  dispute  w^ith 
some  philosophers,  who  never  saw^  any  condition  of  so- 
ciety in  Avhich  there  were  no  physicians,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  furnished  with  a  proper  test  for  deciding 
the  question.  Had  an  unbeliever  in  the  healing  art 
been  amongst  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  country,  he 
would  have  been  in  a  proper  situation  to  Vvitness  the 
consequences  of  the  want  of  the  exercise  of  this  art. 
For  many  years  in  succession  there  was  no  person  who 
bore  even  the  name  of  a  doctor  within  a  considerable 
distance  of  the  residence  of  my  father. 

For  the  honor  of  the  medical  profession,  I  must 
give  it  as  my  opinion  that  many  of  our  people  perish- 
ed for  want  of  medical  skill  and  attention. 

The  pleurisy  was  the  only  disease  which  was.  in 
any  considerable  degree,  understood  by  our  people.  A 
pain  in  the  side  called  for  the  use  of  the  lancet,  if 
there  was  any  to  be  had;  but  owing  to  its  sparing  use, 
the  patient  was  apt  to  be  left  with  a  spitting  of  blood, 
which  sometimes  ended  in  consumption.  A  great 
number  of  children  died  of  the  croup.  Remittent  and 
intermittent  fevers  were  treated  with  warm  drinks  for 
the  purpose  of  sweating,  and  the  patients  were  denied 
the  use  of  cold  w^ater  and  fresh  air  ;  consequently  ma- 
ny of  them  died.  Of  those  v/ho  escaped,  not  a  few 
died  afterwards  of  the  dropsy  or  consumption,  or  w^ere 
left  with  paralytic  limbs.  Deaths  in  childbed  w^ere 
not  unfrequent.  Many,  no  doubt,  died  of  the  bite  of  ser- 
pents, in  consequence  of  an  improper  reliance  on  spe- 
cifics possessed  of  no  medical  virtue. 

My  father  died  of  an  hepatic  complaint,  at  the  age 
of  about  forty-six.     He  had  labored  under  it  for  thir- 
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teen  years.  The  fever  which  accompanied  it  was  called 
^'  the  dumb  ague,"  and  the  swelling  in  the  region  of  the 
liver,  "  the  ague  cake."  The  abscess  burst,  and  dis- 
charged a  large  quantity  of  matter,  which  put  a  period 
to  his  life  in  about  thirty  hours  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  discharge. 

Thus  I  for  one  may  say,  that  in  all  human  proba- 
bility I  lost  both  my  parents  for  want  of  medical  aid. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

tSports, 

These  were  such  as  might  be  expected  among  a 
people,  who,  owing  to  their  circumstances  as  well  as 
education,  set  a  higher  value  on  physical  than  on  men- 
ial endowments,  and  on  skill  in  hunting  and  bravery 
in  war,  than  on  any  polite  accomplishments  or  fine  arts. 

Amusements  are,  in  man}^  instances,  either  imita- 
tions of  the  business  of  life,  or  at  least  of  some  of  its 
particular  objects  of  pursuit.  On  the  part  of  young 
men  belonging  to  nations  in  a  state  of  warfare,  many 
amusements  are  regarded  as  preparations  for  the  mili- 
tary character  which  they  are  expected  to  sustain  in 
future  life.  Thus  the  war  dance  of  savages  is  a  pan- 
tomime of  their  stratagems  and  horrid  deeds  of  cruelty 
in  war,  and  the  exhibition  prepares  the  minds' of  their 
young  men  for  a  participation  in  the  blood}^^  tragedies 
which  they  represent.  Dancing,  among  civilized  peo- 
ple, is  regarded,  not  only  as  an  amusement  suited  to  the 
youthful  period  of  human  life,  but  as  a  means  of  in- 
ducing urbanity  of' manners  and  a  good  personal  de- 
portment in  public.  Horse  racing  is  reg^ded  by  the 
statesman  as  a  preparation,  in  various  ways,  for  the 
cfjuestrian  department  of  warfare:  it  is  said  that  the 
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English  government  never  possessed  a  good  cavalry, 
until,  by  the  encouragement  given  to  public  races, 
their  breed  of  horses  was  improved.  Games,  in  which 
there  is  a  mixture  of  chance  and  skill,  are  said  to  im- 
prove the  understanding  in  mathematical  and  other 
calculations. 

Many  of  the  sports  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  coun- 
try were  imitative  of  the  exercises  and  stratagems  of 
hunting  and  war.  Boys  were  taught  tlie  use  of  the 
bow  and  arrow  at  an  early  age ;  but  although  they 
acquired  considerable  adroitness  in  the  use  of  them,  so 
as  to  kill  a  bird  or  squirrel  sometimes,  yet  it  appears  to 
me  that  in  the  hands  of  the  white  people,  the  bow 
and  arroAV  could  never  be  depended  upon  for  warfare 
or  hunting,  unless  made  and  managed  in  a  different 
manner  from  any  specimens  of  them  which  I  ever  saw. 

In  ancient  times,  the  bow  and  arrow  must  have 
been  deadly  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  barbari- 
ans of  our  country;  but  I  much  doubt  whether  any  of 
the  present  tribes  of  Indians  could  make  much  use  of 
the  flint  arrow  heads,  which  must  have  been  so  gen- 
erally used  by  their  forefathers. 

Fire  arms,  wlierever  they  can  be  obtained,  soon  put 
an  end  to  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  ;  but  indepen- 
dently of  this  circumstance,  military,  as  well  as  other 
arts,  sometimes  grow  out  of  date  and  vanish  from  the 
w^orld.  Many  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  world 
has  Avitnessed  tlie  destructive  accuracy  of  the  Benja- 
mites  in  their  use  of  the  sling  and  stone  ;  nor  does  it 
appear  to  me  that  a  diminution,  in  the  size  and  strength 
of  tlie  aboriginals  of  this  country,  has  occasioned  a 
decrease  of  accuracy  and  effect  in  their  use  of  the  bow 
and  arrow.  From  all  the  ancient  skeletons  wliich 
have  couje  under  my  notice,  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
section  of  the  globe  was  ever  inhabited  by  a  larger 
race  of  human  beings  than  that  A\^iicli  possessed  it  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery  by  the  Europeans. 

One  important  pastime  of  our  boys  was  that  of  imi- 
tating the  noise  of  every  bird  and  beast  in  the  woods. 
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This  faculty  was  not  merely  a  pastime,  but  a  very 
necessary  part  of  education,  on  account  of  its  utility  in 
certain  circumstances.  The  imitations  of  the  gol)- 
bling  and  other  sounds  of  wild  turkeys,  often  brought 
those  keen  e3'ed  and  ever  Avatchful  tenants  of  the  forest 
within  reacli  of  the  rilie.  The  bleating  of  the  fawn 
brought  its  dam  to  her  death  in  the  same  Avay.  The 
hunter  often  collected  a  company  of  mopish  owls  to 
the  trees  about  his  camp ;  and  while  he  amused  him- 
self with  their  hoarse  screaming,  his  howl  would 
raise  and  obtain  responses  from  a  pack  of  wolves,  so 
as  to  inform  him  of  their  neighborhood,  as  well  as 
guard  him  against  their  depredations. 

This  imitative  faculty  was  sometimes  requisite  as  a 
measure  of  precaution  in  war.  The  Indians,  when 
scattered  about  in  a  neighborhood,  often  collected  to- 
gether, by  imitating  turkeys  by  day,  and  wolves  or 
owls  by  night.  In  similar  situations  our  people  did 
the  same.  I  have  often  witnessed  the  consternation 
of  a  Avhole  neighborhood,  in  consequence  of  a  few 
screeches  of  owls.  An  early  and  correct  use  of  this 
imitative  faculty  was  considered  as  an  indication  that 
its  possessor  would  become  in  due  time  a  good  hunter 
and  a  valiant  warrior. 

Throwing  the  tomahawk  was  another  boj^ish  sport, 
in  which  many  acquired  considerable  skill.  I'he 
tomahawk,  with  its  handle  of  a  certain  length,  will 
make  a  given  number  of  turns  in  a  given  distance. 
Say  at  live  steps,  it  will  strike  with  the  edge,  the  han- 
dle dowm wards  ;  at  the  distance  of  seven  and  a  half, 
it  will  strike  with  the  edge,  the  handle  upwards ;  and 
so  on.  A  little  experience  enabled  the  boy  to  measure 
the  distance  with  his  eye,  when  walking  through  the 
woods,  and  strike  a  tree  with  his  tomahawk  in  any  way 
he  chose. 

The  athletic  sports  of  running,  jumping  and  wrest- 
hng,  were  the  pastime  of  boys,  in  common  with  the 
men. 

A  well  grown  boy,  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
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years,  was  furnished  with  a  small  lille  and  shot-pouch. 
He  then  became  a  fort  soldier,  and  had  his  port-hole 
assigned  him.  Hunting  squirrels,  turkeys  and  rac- 
coons, soon  made  him  expert  in  the  use  of  his  gun. 

Dancing  was  the  principal  amusement  of  our  young 
people  of  both  sexes.  Their  dances,  to  be  sure,  were 
of  the  simplest  forms, — three  and  four  handed  reels 
and  jigs.  Country  dances,  cotillons  and  minuets,  were 
unknown.  I  remember  to  have  seen,  once  or  twice, 
a  dance  which  was  called  "  the  Irish  trot :"  but  I  have 
long  since  forgotten  its  figure. 

Shooting  at  marks  was  a  common  diversion  among 
the  men,  when  their  stock  of  ammunition  would  allow 
it,  which  however  was  far-  from  being  always  the  case. 
The  present  mode  of  shooting  off-hand  was  not  then 
in  practice:  it  was  not  considered  as  any  trial  of  the 
value  of  a  gun,  nor  indeed  as  much  of  a  test  of  the 
skill  of  a  marksman.  Their  shooting  was  from  a  rest, 
and  at  as  great  a  distance  as  the  length  and  weight  of 
the  barrel  of  the  gun  would  throw  a  ball  on  a  horizon- 
tal lev^el.  Such  was  their  regard  to  accurac}'-,  in  those 
sportive  trials  of  their  rities,  and  of  their  own  skill  in 
the  use  of  them,  that  they  often  put  moss,  or  some 
other  soft  substance  on  the  log  or  stump  from  which 
they  shot,  for  fear  of  having  the  bullet  thrown  from 
the  mark,  by  the  spring  of  the  barrel.  When  the  riQe 
w^as  held  to  the  side  of  a  tree  for  a  rest,  it  was  pressed 
against  it  as  lightly  as  possible  for  the  same  reason. 

Rifles  of  former  times  were  different  from  those  of 
modern  date :  few  of  them  carried  more  than  forty-five 
bullets  to  the  pound,  and  bullets  of  a  less  size  were  not 
thought  sufficiently  heavy  for  hunting  or  war. 

Dramatic  narrations,  chiefly  concerning  Jack  and  the 
Giant,/urnished  our  young  people  with  another  source 
of  amusement  during  their  leisure  hours.  Many  of 
those  tales  were  lengthy,  and  embraced  a  considerable 
range  of  incident.  Jack,  always  the  hero  of  the  story, 
after  encountering  many  difilculties,  and  performing 
many  great  achievements^  came  off  conqueror  of  the 
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Giant.  Many  of  these  stories  were  tales  of  knight-er- 
rantry, in  which  case  some  captive  virgin  was  released 
from  captivity  and  restored  to  her  lover. 

These  dramatic  narrations  concerning  Jack  and  the 
Giant  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  poems  of  Ossian, 
the  story  of  the  Cyclops  and  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey  of 
Homer,  and  the  tale  of  the  Giant  and  Great-heart  in 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  were  so  arranged  as  to  the 
different  incidents  of  the  narration,  that  they  were  easi- 
ly committed  to  memory.  They  certainly  have  been 
handed  dov/n  from  generation  to  generation  from  time 
immemorial.  Civilization  has  indeed  banished  the  use 
of  those  ancient  tales  of  romantic  heroism ;  but  what 
then?  It  has  substituted  in  their  place  the  novel  and 
romance. 

It  is  thus  that  in  every  state  of  society  the  imagina- 
tion of  man  is  eternally  at  war  with  reason  and  truth. 
That  fiction  should  be  acceptable  to  an  unenhghtened 
people  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  treasures  of  truth 
have  never  been  unfolded  to  their  mind ;  but  that  a 
civilized  people  themselves  should,  in  so  many  instan- 
ces, like  barbarians,  prefer  the  fairy  regions  of  fiction  to 
the  august  treasures  of  truth,  developed  in  the  sciences 
of  theology,  history,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  is 
truly  a  sarcasm  on  human  nature.  It  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  it  is  essential  to  our  amusement,  that,  for  the 
time  being,  we  must  suspend  the  exercise  of  reason, 
9,nd  submit  to  a  voluntary  deception. 

Singing  was  another  but  not  very  common  amuse- 
ment among  our  first  settlers.  Their  tunes  were  rude 
enough  to  be  sure.  Robin  Hood  furnished  a  number 
of  our  songs;  the  balance  were  mostly  tragical,  and 
were  denominated  "love  songs  about  murder."  As  to 
cards,  dice,  backgammon,  and  other  games  of  chance, 
we  knew  nothing  about  them.  These  are  amongst  the 
blessed  gifts  of  civilization. 

23t 
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Witchcraft. 

I  shall  not  be  lengthy  on  this  subject.  The  belief  la 
witchcraft  was  prevalent  among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
western  country.  To  the  Avitch  was  ascribed  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  inflicting  strange  and  incurable  dis- 
eases, particularly  on  children — of  destroying  cattle  by 
shooting  them  with  hair  balls,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  means  of  destruction — of  inflicting  spells  and 
curses  on  guns  and  other  things — and  lastly,  of  chang- 
ing men  into  horses,  and  after  bridling  and  saddling 
them,  riding  them  in  full  speed  over  hill  and  dale  to 
their  frolicks  and  other  places  of  rendezvous.  More 
ample  powers  of  mischief  than  these  cannot  well  be 
imaorined. 

Wizards  were  men  supposed  to  possess  the  same 
mischievous  power  as  the  witches;  ])ut  it  was  seldom 
exercised  for  bad  purposes.  The  power  of  the  wizards 
was  exercised  almost  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  malevolent  influence  of  the  witches 
of  the  other  sex.  I  have  known  several  of  those  witch- 
masters,  as  they  were  called,  who  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  curing  the  diseases  inflicted  by  the  influence 
of  witches  ;  and  I  have  known  respectable  physicians, 
who  had  no  greater  portion  of  business  in  the  line  of 
their  profession,  than  many  of  those  witch-masters  had 
in  theirs. 

The  means  by  which  the  witch  was  supposed  to  in- 
flict diseases,  curses  and  spells,  I  never  could  learn. 
They  were  occult  sciences,  which  no  one  was  supposed 
to  understand  excepting  the  Avitch  herself,  and  no  won- 
der, as  no  such  arts  ever  existed  in  any  country. 

The  diseases  of  children,  supposed  to  be  inflicted  by 
witchcraft,  were  those  of  the  internal  dropsy  of  the 
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brain,  and  the  rickets.  The  symptoms  and  cure  of 
these  destructive  diseases  were  utterly  unknown  in 
former  times  in  this  country.  Diseases  which  could 
neither  be  accounted  for  nor  cured,  were  usually  as- 
cribed to  some  supernatural  agency  of  a  malignant 
kind. 

For  the  cure  of  the  diseases  inflicted  by  witchcraft, 
the  picture  of  the  supposed  witch  was  drawn  on  a 
stump  or  piece  of  board,  and  shot  at  with  a  bullet  con- 
taining a  little  bit  of  silver.  This  bullet  transferred  a 
painful  and  sometimes  a  mortal  spell  on  that  part  of  the 
witch  corresponding  with  the  part  of  the  portrait  struck 
by  the  bullet.  Another  method  of  cure  was  that  of 
getting  some  of  the  child's  water,  which  was  closely 
corked  up  m  a  vial  and  hung  up  in  a  chimney.  This 
complimented  the  witch  with  a  stranguary,  which  last- 
ed as  long  as  the  vial  remained  in  the  chimney.  The 
witch  had  but  one  way  of  relieving  herself  from  any 
.spell  inflicted  on  her  in  any  way,  which  was  that  of 
borrowing  something,  no  matter  what,  of  the  family  to 
which  the  subject  of  the  exercise  of  her  witchcraft  be- 
longed. 

I  have  known  several  poor  old  women  much  sur- 
prised at  being  refused  requests  which  had  usually 
been  granted  without  hesitation,  and  almost  heart  bro- 
ken when  informed  of  the  cause  of  the  refusal. 

When  cattle  or  dogs  were  supposed  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  witchcraft,  they  were  burnt  in  the  forehead 
by  a  branding  iron,  or  when  dead,  burned  wholly  to 
ashes.  This  inflicted  a  spell  upon  the  witch  which 
could  only  be  removed  by  borrowing  as  above  stated. 

Witches  were  often  said  to  milk  the  cows  of  their 
neighbors.  This  they  did  by  fixing  a  new  pin  in  a  new 
towel  for  each  cow  intended  to  be  milked.  This  towel 
v/as  hung  over  her  own  door,  and  by  means  of  certain 
incantations,  the  milk  was  extracted  from  the  fringes 
of  the  towel  after  the  manner  of  milking  a  cow.  This 
happened  when  the  cows  were  too  poor  to  give  much 
milk. 
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The  firot  German  glass-blowers  in  this  country  drove 
the  wilches  out  of  their  furnaces  by  throwing  living 
puppies  into  them. 

The  greater  or  less  amount  of  belief  in  witchcraft, 
necromancy  and  astrology,  serves  to  show  the  relative 
amount  of  philosophical  science  in  any  country.  Ig- 
norance is  always  associated  with  superstition,  Avhich, 
presenting  an  endless  variety  of  sources  of  hope  and 
fear,  Avith  regard  to  the  good  or  bad  fortunes  of  life, 
keep  the  benighted  mind  continually  harassed  with 
groundless  and  delusive,  but  strong  and  often  deepl}'' 
distressing  impressions  oif  a  false  faith.  For  this  disease 
of  the  mind  there  is  no  cure  but  that  of  philosophy. 
This  science  shews  to  the  enlightened  reason  of  man, 
that  no  effect  whatever  can  be  produced  in  the  physical 
world  without  a  corresponding  cause.  This  science  an- 
nounces that  the  death  bell  is  but  a  momentary  morbid 
motion  of  the  nerves  of  the  ear,  and  the  death  watch 
the  noise  cf  a  bug  in  the  wall,  and  that  the  howling  of 
the  dog,  and  the  croaking  of  the  raven,  are  but  the 
natural  languages  of  the  beast  and  foAvl,  and  no  Avay 
prophetic  of  the  death  of  the  sick.  The  comet,  Avhicli 
used  to  shake  pestilence  and  war  from  its  fiery  train,  is 
now  vicAved  with  as  little  emotion  as  the  movements  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  their  respective  orbits. 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  an  unusual  freshet  of  the 
Tiber,  shortly  after  the  assassination  of  Julius  Cesar 
by  Cassius  and  Brutus,  thrcAV  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
empire  into  consternation.  It  was  supposed  that  all  the 
gods  of  heaven  and  earth  were  enraged,  and  about  to 
take  revenge  for  the  murder  of  the  emperor  ;  but  since 
the  science  of  astronomy  foretells  in,  the  calendar  the 
time  and  extent  of  the  eclipse,  the  phenomenon  is  not 
viewed  as  a  miraculous  and  pcrtentous,  but  as  a  com- 
mon and  natural  event. 

That  the  pythoness  and  Avizard  of  the  HebrcAVS,  the 
monthly  soothsayers,  astrologers  and  prognosticators  of 
the  Chaldeans,  and  the  sybils  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, Avere  mercenary  impostors,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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To  say  that  the  pythoness,  and  all  others  of  her  class, 
were  aided  in  their  operations  by  the  inteiTention  of 
familiar  spirits,  does  not  mend  the  matter ;  for  spirits, 
whether  good  or  bad,  possess  not  the  poAver  of  life  and 
death,  health  and  disease,  with  regard  to  man  or  beast. 
Prescience  is  an  incommunical3le  attribute  of  God,  and 
therefore  spirits  cannot  foretell  future  events. 

The  afflictions  of  Job,  through  the  intervention  of 
Satan,  were  miraculous.  The  possessions  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  all  human  probability,  were 
maniacal  diseases,  and  if,  at  their  cures,  the  supposed 
evil  spirits  spoke  Avith  an  audible  voice,  these  events 
were  also  miraculous,  and  effected  for  a  special  purpose. 
But  from  miracles,  no  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
with  regard  to  the  divine  government  of  the  world. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  the  powers  professed  to  be 
exercised  by  the  occult  science  of  necromancy  and  other 
other  arts  of  divination,  were  neither  more  nor  less  than 
impostures. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  the  profession  of  arts  of  divina- 
tion was  thought  deserving  of  capital  punishment,  be- 
cause the  profession  was  of  Pagan  origin,  and  of  course 
incompatible  with  the  profession  of  theism,  and  a  theo- 
icratic  form  of  government.  These  jugglers  perpetrated 
a  debasing  superstition  among  the  people.  They  were 
also  swindlers,  who  divested  tlieir  neighbors  of  large 
sums  of  money  and  valuable  presents  without  an  equi- 
valent. 

On  the  ground  then  of  fraud  alone,  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  criminal  codes  of  ancient  governments, 
the  offense  deserved  capital  punishment. 

But  is  the  present  time  better  than  the  past  with  re- 
gard to  a  superstitious  belief  in  occult  influences?  Do 
no  traces  of  the  polytheism  of  our  forefathers  remain 
among  their  christian  descendants  ?  This  inquiry  must 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Should  an  almanac- 
maker  venture  to  give  out  the  christian  calendar  with- 
out the  column  containing  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the 
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calendar  would  be  condemned  as  being  totally  defi- 
cient, and  the  whole  impression  would  remain  on  his 
hands. 

But  what  are  those  signs  ?  They  are  the  constella- 
tions of  the  zodiac,  that  is,  clusters  of  stars,  twelve  in 
number,  within  and  including  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and 
Capricorn.  These  constellations  resemble  the  animals 
after  which  they  are  named.  But  what  influence  do 
these  clusters  of  stars  exert  on  the  animal  and  the 
plant  ?  Certainly  none  at  all ;  and  yet  we  have  been 
taught  that  the  northern  constellations  govern  the  di- 
visions of  living  bodies  alternately  from  the  head  to  the 
reins,  and  in  like  manner  the  southern  from  the  reins 
to  the  feet.  The  &ign  then  makes  a  skip  from  the  feet 
to  Aries,  who  again  assumes  the  government  of  the 
head,  and  so  on. 

About  half  of  these  constellations  are  friendly  divin- 
ities, and  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the  animal  and 
the  plant.  The  others  are  malignant  in  their  temper, 
and  govern  only  for  evil  purposes.  They  blast  during 
their  reign  the  seed  sown  in  the  earth,  and  render 
medicine  and  the  operations  of  surgery  unsuccessful. 

We  have  read  of  the  Hebrews  worshiping  the  hosts 
of  heaven  whenever  they  relapsed  into  idolatry ;  and 
these  same  constellations  were  the  hosts  of  heaven 
which  they  worshiped.  We,  it  is  true,  make  no  of- 
fering to  these  hosts  of  heaven,  but  we  give  them  our 
faith  and  confidence.  We  hope  for  physical  benefits 
from  those  of  them  whose  dominion  is  friendly  to  our 
interests,  while  the  reign  of  the  mahgnant  ones  is  an 
object  of  dread  and  painful  apprehension. 

Let  us  not  boast  very  much  of  our  science,  civiliza- 
tion, or  even  Christianity,  while  this  column  of  the 
relics  of  paganism  still  disgraces  the  christian  calendar. 

I  have  made  these  observations  with  a  view  to  dis- 
credit the  remnants  of  superstition  still  existing  among 
us.  While  dreams,  the  howling  of  the  dog,  and  the 
croaking  of  a  raven,  are  prophetic  of  future  events, 
we  are  not  good  christians.     While  we  are  dismayed 
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jit  the  signs  of  heaven,  we  are  for  the  time  being  pa- 
gans. Life  has  real  evils  enough  to  contend  with,  with- 
out iniaginar}'  ones. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

Morals. 

In  the  section  of  the  country  v/here  my  father  lived, 
there  was,  for  man}^  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  '-neither  law  nor  gospel."  Our  want  of  le- 
gal government  was  owing  to  the  uncertainty  whether 
we  belonged  to  the  state  of  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania. 
The  hne  which  at  present  divides  the  two  states,  was 
not  run  until  some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
volutionary war.  Thus  it  happened,  that  during  a 
long  period  of  time  w^e  knew  nothing  of  courts,  law- 
yers, magistrates,  sherifs  or  constables.  Every  one  was 
therefore  at  liberty  "to  do  whatever  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes." 

As  this  is  a  state  of  society  which  few  of  my  readers 
have  ever  witnessed,  I  shall  describe  it  as  minutely  as  I 
can^  and  give  in  detail  those  moral  maxims  which  in  a 
great  degree  answered  the  important  purposes  of  mum- 
cipal  jurisprudence. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  observed  that  in  a  sparse 
population,  where  all  the  members  of  the  communitj'' 
are  well  known  to  each  other,  and  especially  in  a  time 
of  war,  where  every  nian  capable  of  bearing  arms  i3 
considered  highly  valuable  as  a  defender  of  his  coun- 
try, public  opinion  has  its  full  effect,  and  answers  the 
purposes  of  legal  government  better  than  it  would  in  a 
dense  population  and  in  time  of  peace. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  our  people  along  the  fron- 
tiers of  our  settlements.     They  had  no  civil,  military 
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or  ecclesiastical  laws,  at  least  none  that  were  enforced  ; 
and  yet  "they  were  a  law  unto  themselves/'  as  to  the 
leading  obligations  of  our  nature  in  all  the  relations  in 
which  they  stood  to  each  other.  The  turpitude  of  vice 
and  the  majesty  of  moral  virtue  were  then  as  apparent 
as  they  are  now,  and  they  were  then  regarded  with  the 
same  sentiments  of  aversion  or  respect  which  they  in- 
spire at  the  present  time.  Industry  in  working  and 
hunting.  I^ravery  in  war,  candor,  honesty,  hospitality, 
and  steadiness  of  deportment,  received  their  full  re- 
ward of  public  honor  and  public  confidence  among  our 
rude  forefathers,  as  Avell  as  among  their  better  instruct- 
ed and  more  polished  descendants.  The  punishments 
which  they  inflicted  upon  offenders  by  the  imperial 
court  of  public  opinion,  were  well  adapted  for  .the  re- 
formation of  the  culprit,  or  his  expulsion  from  the 
community. 

The  punishment  for  idleness,  lying,  dishonesty,  and 
ill  fame  generally,  was  that  of  "hating  the  offender 
out,"  as  they  expressed  it.  This  mode  of  chastisement 
was  like  the  atimea  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  a  public 
expression,  in  various  ways,  of  a  general  sentiment  of 
indignation  against  such  as  transgressed  the  moral  max- 
ims of  the  community  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
commonly  resulted  either  in  the  reformation  or  banish- 
ment of  the  person  against  whom  it  was  directed. 

At  house-raisings,  log-rolhngs  and  harvest-parties,  ev- 
ery one  Avas  expected  to  do  his  duty  faithfully.  A  per- 
son who  did  not  perform  his  share  of  labor  on  these  oc- 
casions was  designated  by  the  epithet  of  "Lawrence," 
or  some  other  title  still  more  opprobrious ;  and  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  require  the  hke  aid  from  his  neigh- 
bors, the  idler  soon  felt  his  punishment  in  their-  refusal 
to  attend  to  his  calls. 

Although  there  was  no  legal  compulsion  to  the  per- 
formance of  military  duty;  5^et  every  man  of  full  age 
and  size  was  expected  to  do  his  full  share  of  public  ser- 
vice. If  he  did  not  do  so,  he  was  "  hated  out  as  a  cow- 
ard."   Even  the  want  of  any  article  of  war  ecjuipments, 
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sucli  as  ammiinilion,  a  sharp  flint,  a  priming  wire,  a 
scalping  knife  or  tomahawk,  was  thought  highly  dis- 
graceful. A  man,  who  without  a  reasonable  cause  fail- 
ed to  go  on  a  scout  or  campaign  when  it  came  to  his 
turn,  met  witli  an  expression  of  indignation  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  all  his  neighbors,  and  epithets  of  dishonor 
were  fastened  upon  him  Avithout  mercy. 

Debts,  which  make  such  an  uproar  in  civilized  life, 
were  but  little  known  among  our  forefathers  at  the  early 
settlement  of  this  country.  After  the  depreciation  of 
the  continental  paper  they  had  no  money  of  any  kind  ; 
every  thing  purchased  was  paid  for  in  produce  or  labor. 
A  good  cow  and  calf  was  often  the  price  of  a  bushel  of 
alum  salt.  If  a  contract  was  not  punctually  fulfilled, 
the  credit  of  the  delinquent  was  at  an  end. 

Any  petty  tlicft  Avas  punished  with  all  the  infamy 
that  could  be  heaped  on  the  oflender.  A  man  on  a  cam- 
paign stole  from  his  comrade  a  cake  out  of  the  ashes 
in  which  it  was  leaking.  He  was  immediately  named 
"  the  Bread-rounds."  This  epithet  of  reproach  was 
bandied  about  in  this  way.  When  he  came  in  sight  of 
a  group  of  men,  one  of  them  would  call,  "Who  comes 
there?"  Another  would  answer,  "  The  Bread-rounds." 
If  any  one  meant  to  be  more  serious  about  the  matter, 
he  would  call  out,  "Who  stole  a  cake  out  of  the  ashes'?" 
Another  replied  by  giving  the  name  of  the  man  in  full. 
To  tliis  a  third  would  give  confirmation  by  exclaiming, 
"That  is  true  and  no  lie."  This  kind  of  "tongue- 
lashing"  he  was  doomed  to  bear  for  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
paigii,  as  well  as  for  years  after  his  return  home. 

If  a  theft  was  detected  in  any  of  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, a  summary  ixiode  of  pimishment  was  always  re- 
sorted to.  The  first  settlers,  as  far  as  I  knew  of  them, 
had  a  kind  of  innate  or  hereditary  detestation  of  the 
crime  of  theft,  in  any  shape  or  degree,  and  their  maxim 
was  that  "a  thief  must  be  whipped."  if  the  theft  was  of 
something  of  some  value,  a  kind  of  jury  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, after  hearing  the  testimony,  would  condemn 
tk3  culprit  to  Moses's  laW;  that  is,  to  forty  stripes  save 
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one.  If  the  theft  was  of  some  small  article,  the  offen- 
der Was  doomed  to  carry  on  his  back  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  which  then  consisted  of  thirteen  stripes. 
In  either  case,  some  able  hands  were  selected  to  execute 
the  sentence,  so  that  the  stripes  were  sure  to  be  well 
laid  on. 

This  punishment  w^as  followed  by  a  sentence  of 
exile.  He  then  v/as  informed  that  he  must  decamp  in 
so  many  days  and  be  seen  there  no  more  on  penalty  of 
having  the  number  of  his  stripes  doubled. 

For  man}'-  years  after  the  law  was  put  in  operation 
in  the  Avestern  part  of  Virginia,  the  magistrates  them- 
selves were  in  the  habit  of  giving  those  who  were 
brought  before  them  on  chai'ges  of  small  thefts,  the 
liberty  of  being  sent  to  jail,  or  taking  a  whipping.  The 
latter  was  commonly  chosen,  and  was  immediately  in- 
flicted, after  which  the  thief  was  ordered  to  clear  out. 

In  some  instances  stripes  were  inflicted ;  not  for  the 
punishment  of  an  offense,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
torting a  confession  from  suspected  persons.  This  was 
the  torture  of  our  early  times,  and  no  doubt  sometimes 
very  unjustly  inflicted. 

If  a  woman  was  given  to  tattling  and  slandering  her 
neighbors,  she  was  furnished  by  common  consent  with 
a  kind  of  patent  right  to  say  whatever  she  pleased, 
without  being  believed.  Her  tongue  was  then  said  to 
be  harmless,  or  to  be  no  scandal. 

With  all  their  rudeness,  these  people  were  given  to 
hospitality,  and  freely  divided  their  rough  fare  with  a 
neighbor  or  stranger,  and  Avould  have  been  offended  at 
the  offer  of  pay.  In  their  settlements  and  forts,  they 
lived,  they  worked,  they  fought  and  feasted,  or  suffered 
together,  in  cordial  harmony.  They  were  warm  and 
constant  in  their  friendships.  On  the  other  hand  they- 
were  revengeful  in  their  resentments  ;  and  the  point  of 
honor  sometimes  led  to  personal  combats.  If  one  man 
called  another  a  liar,  he  was  considered  as  having  given 
a  challenge  which  the  person  who  received  it  must  ac- 
cept, or  be  deemed  a  coward,  and  the  charge  was  geuQ- 
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rally  answered  on  the  spot  with  a  blow.  If  the  injured 
person  was  decidedly  unable  to  fight  tlie  aggressor,  he 
might  get  a  friend  to  do  it  for  him.  The  same  thing 
took  place  on  a  charge  of  cowardice,  or  any  other  dis- 
honorable action.  A  battle  must  follow,  and  the  person 
Avho  made  the  charge  must  fight  either  the  person 
against  whom  he  made  it,  or  any  champion  who  chose 
to  espouse  his  cause.  Thus  circumstanced,  our  people 
in  early  times  were  much  more  cautious  of  speaking 
evil  of  their  neighbors  than  they  are  at  f)resent. 

Sometimes  pitched  battles  occurred,  in  which  time, 
place,  and  seconds  were  appointed  beforehand.  I  re- 
member having  seen  one  of  those  pitched  battles  in  my 
father's  fort,  when  a  boy.  One  of  the  young  men 
knew  very  well  beforehand  that  he  should  get  the 
worst  of  the  battle,  and  no  doubt  repented  the  engage- 
ment to  fight ;  but  there  was  no  getting  over  it.  The 
point  of  honor  demanded  the  risk  of  battle.  He  got 
his  whipping  ;  they  then  shook  hands,  and  were  good 
friends  afterwards. 

The  mode  of  single  combat  in  those  days  was  dan- 
gerous in  the  extreme.  Although  no  w^eapons  were  used, 
fists,  teeth  and  feet  w^ere  employed  at  will ;  but  above 
all,  the  detestable  practice  of  gouging,  by  which  eyes 
were  sometimes  put  out,  rendered  this  mode  of  fighting 
frightful  indeed.  It  was  not,  however,  so  destructive 
as  the  stiletto  of  an  Italian,  the  knife  of  a  Spaniard,  the 
small  sword  of  the  Frenchman,  or  the  pistol  of  the 
American  or  English  duelist. 

Instances  of  seduction  and  basteirdy  did  not  frequent- 
ly happen  in  our  early  times.  I  remember  one  in- 
stance of  the  former,  in  which  the  life  of  the  man  was 
put  in  jeopardy  by  the  resentment  of  the  family  to 
which  the  girl  belonged.  Indeed,  considering  the  chi- 
valrous temper  of  our  people,  this  crime  could  not  then 
take  place  without  great  personal  danger  from  the  bro- 
thers or  other  relations  of  the  victims  of  seduction,  fa- 
mily honor  being  then  estimated  at  a  high  rate. 
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I  do  not  recollect  that  profane  language  was  much 
more  prevalent  in  our  early  times  than  at  present. 

Among  the  people  with  wliom  I  was  conversant, 
there  was  no  other  vestige  of  the  christian  religion  than 
a  faint  observance  of  Sunday,  and  that  merely  as  a  day 
of  rest  for  the  aged  and  a  play-day  for  the  young. 

The  first  christian  service  I  ever  heard  was  in  the 
Garrison  church  in  Baltimore  county,  in  Maryland, 
where  my  father  had  sent  me  to  school.  I  was  then 
about  ten  years  old.  The  appearance  of  the  church, 
the  windows  of  which  were  Gothic,  the  white  surplice 
of  the  minister,  and  the  responses  in  the  service,  over- 
whelmed me  with  surprise.  Among  my  school-fellows 
in  that  place,  it  was  a  matter  of  reproach  to  me  that  I 
was  not  baptized,  and  why  ?  Because,  as  they  said,  I 
had  no  name.  Such  was  their  notion  of  the  efficacy 
of  baptism. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Slavery. 

I  will  give  some  of  my  early  impressions  on  seeing 
tlie  cruelties  exercised  on  slaves  and  convict  servants 
in  the  state  of  Maryland. 

If  some  of  my  reorders  should  complain  of  the  in- 
troduction of  too  great  a  portion  of  my  own  history, 
and  that  of  my  family,  into  this  work,  I  trust  I  shall 
not  be  considered  blamable  for  giving  the  narrative  of 
the  horrid  cruelties  exercised  upon  slaves  and  servants 
which  I  was  doomed  to  witness  in  mv  early  vears,  to- 
gether  with  the  lasting  impressions  v\'hich  the  view  of 
these  tortures  made  upon  my  infant  mind. 

On  the  death  of  my  mother,  which  happened  when 
I  was  about  eight  years  old,  my  father  sent  me  under 
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the  care  of  a  relation  to  Maryland,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sent  to  school. 

When  arrived  there,  I  was  in  a  new  world.  I  had 
left  the  backwoods  behind  me.  I  had  exchanged  its 
rough  manners  and  poor  living,  for  the  buildings,  plen- 
ty and  polish  of  civilized  life.  Every  thing  I  saw  and 
heard  confounded  me.  I  learnt,  after  some  time,  that 
there  were  rich  and  poor  masters,  slaves  and  convicts  ; 
and  I  discovered  that  the  poor  serv^ants  and  convicts 
were  under  entire  subordination  to  their  masters.  I  saw 
that  the  slaves  and  convicts  lived  in  filthy  hovels  called 
kitchens,  and  that  t]iey  were  poor,  ragged  and  dirty, 
and  kept  at  hard  labor;  while  their  masters  and  fami- 
lies lived  in  large  houses,  were  well  clothed  and  fed,  and 
did  as  they  pleased.  The  reason  of  this  difference  in 
the  condition  of  men  and  women  of  the  same  race  of 
beings,  I  could  not  comprehend. 

Having  no  idea  of  crime,  I  thought  it  could  be  no 
otherwise  than  unjust,  that  some  should  have  so  little 
and  others  so  much,  and  that  one  should  work  so  hard 
and  others  perform  no  labor. 

My  residence  was  in  a  neighborhood  where  slaves 
and  convicts  were  numerous,  and  where  tortures  inflict- 
ed upon  them  had  become  the  occurrences  of  almost 
every  day,  so  that  they  were  viewed  with  indifference 
by  the  whole  population  of  the  neighborhood  as  mat- 
ters of  course.  Thus  it  is  that  custom  reconciles  hu- 
man nature,  with  all  its  native  sympathies,  to  the  gross- 
est barbarities,  and  hardens  the  heart  against  the  intru- 
sion of  feeling  at  the  sight  of  the  most  exquisite  suffer- 
ing of  a  fellow  creature. 

Not  so  with  me,  who  never  had  witnessed  such  tor- 
tures. I  had  not  been  long  in  my  new  habitation,  be- 
fore I  witnessed  a  scene  which  I  shall  never  forget.  A 
convict  servant,  accused  of  some  trivial  offense,  was 
doomed  to  the  whip,  tied  with  his  arms  extended  up- 
wards to  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  a  bundle  of  hickories 
thrown  down  before  him,  which  he  was  ordered  to  look 
at,  and  told  that  they  should  all  be  worn  out  on  him, 
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and  a  gfeat  many  more,  if  he  did  not  make  a  confes- 
sion of  the  crime  alledged  against  him.  The  operation 
began  by  tucking  up  the  shirt  over  his  head,  so  as  to 
leave  his  back  and  shouklers  naked.  The  master  then 
took  two  of  the  hickories  in  his  hand,  and  by  forward 
and  backhanded  strokes,  each  of  which  sounded  hke 
a  wagon  whip,  and  apphed  with  the  utmost  rapidity  and 
with  his  whole  muscular  strength,  in  a  few  seconds  la- 
cerated the  shoulders  of  the  poor  miserable  sufferer  with 
not  less  than  fifty  scourges,  so  that  in  a  little  time  the 
ivhole  of  his  shoulders  had  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of 
blood,  streams  of  which  soon  began  to  flow  down  his 
back  and  sides.  He  then  made  a  confession  of  his  fault, 
one  not  worth  naming  ]  but  this  did  not  save  him  from 
further  torture.  He  had  put  his  master  "to  the  trouble 
of  whipping  him,  and  he  must  have  a  little  more."  His 
trowsers  were  then  unbuttoned  and  suffered  to  fall  down 
about  his  feet ;  two  new  liickories  were  selected  from 
the  bundle,  and  so  applied,  that  in  a  short  time  his  pos- 
teriors, like  his  shoulders,  exhibited  nothing  but  lacera- 
tion and  blood.  A  consultation  was  then  held  between 
the  master  and  the  bystanders,  who  had  been  coolly 
looking  on,  in  which  it  was  humanely  concluded  "that 
he  had  got  enough."  A  basin  of  brine  and  a  cloth  were 
ordered  to  be  brought,  with  which  his  stripes  were  wash- 
ed, or  salted  as  they  called  it.  During  this  opemtion  ■ 
the  suffering  wretch  writhed  and  groaned  as  if  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  He  was  then  untied  and  told  to  go 
home,  and  mistress  would  tell  him  what  to  do. 

From  this  scene  of  torture  I  went  home  with  a  heavy 
heart,  and  wished  myself  in  the  backwoods  again ;  nor 
did  the  frequency  of  witnessing  such  scenes  lessen  in 
any  degree  the  horror  which  they  first  occasioned  in 
my  mind. 

It  frequently  happened  that  torture  was  inflicted  up- 
on slaves  and  convicts  in  a  more  protracted  manner  than 
that  above  described.  When  the  victim  of  cruelty  was 
doomed  by  his  master  to  receive  the  lash,  several  of  his 
neighbors  were  called  on  for  their  assistance.     They 
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attended  at  the  time  and  place  appointed.  A  jug  of  mm 
and  water  were  provided  for  the  occasion.  After  the 
trembling  wretch  w^els  brought  forth  and  tied  up,  the 
number  of  lashes  which  he  was  to  receive  was  deterr 
mined  on.  Who  should  begin  the  operation,  was  der 
cided  by  lot  or  otherwise,  and  the  torture  commenced. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  course,  the  operator  pre- 
tending great  weariness,  called  for  a  drink  of  rum  and 
water,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  company.  A  cer- 
tain time  was  allowed  for  the  subject  of  tlieir  cruelty  "to 
cool,"  as  the)^  called  it.  When  the  allotted  time  had 
expired,  the  next  hand  took  his  turn,  and  in  like  man- 
ner ended  with  a  drink,  and  so  on  until  the  appointed 
number  of  lashes  were  all  imposed.  This  operation  last- 
ed several  hours,  sometimes  half  a  day ;  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which,  the  sufferer,  with  his  hands  swollen  with 
the  cords,  was  unbound,  and  suffered  to  put  on  his  shirt. 
His  executioners,  to  whom  the  operation  was  rather  a 
froiick  than  otherwise,  returned  home  from  the  scene 
of  their  labor  half  drunk.  Another  method  of  punish- 
ment, still  more  protracted  than  this,  was  that  of  doom- 
ing a  slave  to  receive  so  many  lashes,  during  several 
days  in  succession,  each  whipping,  excepting  the  first, 
being  called  "  tickling  up  the  old  scabs." 

A  couple  of  wagoners  in  the  neighborhood  having 
caught  a  man,  as  they  said,  in  the  act  of  stealing  some- 
thing from  the  wagon,  stripped  him  and  fastened  him 
to  the  hinder  part  of  the  wagon,  got  out  their  jug  of 
rum,  and  amused  themselves  by  making  scores  on  his 
back  for  wagers.  He  that  could  make  the  deepest  score 
was  to  have  the  first  dram.  Sometimes  the  cuts  ap? 
pearing  to  be  equal,  no  decision  could  be  had  until  the 
second  or  third  trial  was  made.  This  sport  was  contin- 
ued for  several  hours,  until  the  poor  fellow  was  almost 
killed,  and  the  wagoners  both  drunk. 

Female  servants,  both  white  and  black,  were  subject- 
ed to  the  whip  in  common  with  the  males.  Having  to 
pass  through  the  yard  of  a  neighbor,  on  my  way  to 
echool,  it  happened  that  in  going  my  usual  route  i^  a 
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cold,  snowy  morning,  when  I  came  within  view  of  the 
house  I  was  much  surprised  at  seeing  a  naked  woman 
standing  at  the  whipping  post,  and  her  master  with  a 
hickory  in  his  hand.  When  I  got  to  the  place,  I  stop- 
ped to  see  Avhat  was  going  on.  After  the  woman  had 
received  a  certain  number  of  lashes,  a  female  black  slave 
was  ordered  from  the  kitchen,  stripped  and  fastened  by 
the  irons  of  the  whipping  post,  her  scars  exhibiting  the 
stripes  and  corrugations  of  former  years.  Both  these 
women  had  handkerchiefs  tied  around  their  e)^es,  to 
prevent  them  from  seeing  when  the  blow  was  coming. 
The  hickory  used  by  this  man  was  a  forked  one,  twist- 
ed together  and  tied.  A  hickory  of  this  kind,  owing  to 
the  inequality  of  its  surface,  gives  the  greater  pain. 
With  this  he  scored  the  backs  of  these  two  women  al- 
ternately ;  but  for  what  length  of  time  I  do  not  know ; 
for  being  shocked  at  the  sight,  I  hurried  on  to  school, 
and  left  the  master  at  his  work. 

I  might  here  relate  many  other  methods  of  torture, 
of  which  I  have  been  eye  witness  among  these  people, 
such  as  the  thumb  screw,  sweating,  the  birch,  (fee. ;  but 
it  is  enough;  the  heart  sickens  at"  the  recollection  of^ 
such  cruelties. 

Some  time  ago  I  made  inquiry  of  a  gentleman,  who 
had  recently  removed  from  the  neighborhood  in  Avhich 
I  had  hved  in  Maryland  to  this  country,  concerning 
the  present  state  of  the  families  of  my  former  acquain- 
tance in  Maryland.  He  informed  me,  that  of  the  whole 
number  of  those  families,  only  three  or  four  of  their  de- 
scendants remain  possessors  of  the  estates  of  their  fore^ 
fathers  ;  of  the  others,  their  sons  had  become  dissipated, 
sold  their  lands,  and  had  either  perished  in  consequence 
of  intemperance,  or  left  the  country,  so  that  the  places 
which  once  knew  those  families  as  princes  in  the  land, 
now  know  them  no  more.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  moral 
and  ph^^sical  respects  at  least,  '•  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  visited  upon  their  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation." 

If  the  very  sanctuaries  built  by  the  former  hierarchy 
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of  the  slave  states,  in  which  the  oppressors  used  the 
viuial  of  the  christian  service,  with  hands  reeking  with 
th<5  blood  of  slaves,  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  vocal 
Vv  ith  the  songs  of  Zion,  have  passed  to  other  hands,  or 
even  fallen  to  decay,  it  is  only  saying  that  God  is  just. 
The  recollection  of  the  tortures  which  I  witnessed  so 
early  in  hfe,  is  still  a  source  of  affliction  to  my  mind. 
Twenty-four  hours  never  pass  during  which  my  imagi- 
nation does  not  present  me  with  the  afflicting  view  of 
the  slave  or  servant,  writhing  beneath  the  lashes  of  his 
master,  and  cringing  from  the  brine  with  which  he  salt- 
ed his  stripes. 

During  my  stay  of  three  years  in  the  region  of  sla- 
very, my  only  consolation  was,  that  the  time  would 
come,  in  which  the  master  and  slave  would  change 
situations ;  that  the  former  would  receive  the  punish- 
ment due  to  his  cruelty,  while  the  latter  should  find 
rest  from  his  toils  and  suffljrings  in  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  The  master  I  regarded  as  Dives,  who,  after 
'•being  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring 
sumptuously  every  day,"  must  soon  '^  lift  up  his  eyes 
in  hell,  being  in  torment."  The  slave  was  Lazarus, 
who,  after  closing  his  sufferings  in  death,  was  to  be 
''  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom." 

From  this  afflicting  state  of  society,  I  returned  to  the 
backwoods  a  republican,  without  knowing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  that  is,  with  an  utter  detestation  of  an 
arbitrary  power  of  one  man  over  another. 

On  reading  this  recital,  the  historian  will  naturally 
reflect,  that  personal,  real,  or  political  slavery,  has  at  all 
times  been  the  condition  of  almost  the  whole  human 
race — that  the  history  of  man  is  the  history  of  ojopi^ess- 
ors  and  the  victims  of  oppression.  Wars,  bastiles,  pri- 
sons, crosses,  gibbets,  tortures,  scourges  and  fire,  in  the 
hands  of  despots,  have  been  the  instruments  of  spread- 
ing desolation  and  misery  over  the  earth.  The  philo- 
sopher regards  those  means  of  destruction,  and  their 
extensive  use,  in  all  ages,  as  indices  of  the  depravity 
and  ferocity  of  man.     From  the  bloodstained  pages  of 
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history,  he  turns  with  disgust  and  horror,  and  pronoun- 
ces an  invoknitary  anathema  on  the  whole  of  his  race. 

But  is  tlie  condition  of  the  world  still  to  remain  the 
same  ?  Are  the  moral  impressions  of  our  nature  to  be 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  lawless  ambition  ?  Is  man, 
as  heretofore,  to  be  born  only  to  destroy  or  be  destroyed. 
Does  the  good  Samaritan  see  no  rational  ground  of  hope 
of  better  things  for  future  ages  ?  We  trust  he  does,  and 
that  ages  yet  to  come  will  witness  the  fulfillment  of  his 
benevolent  wishes  and  predictions. 

The  American  revolution  was  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  issue  of 
that  eventful  contest  snatched  the  scepter  from  the 
hands  of  the  monarch,  and  placed  it,  where  it  ought  to 
be,  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

On  the  sacred  altar  of  liberty  it  consecrated  the  rights 
of  man,  surrendered  to  him  the  right  and  power  of  gov- 
erning himself,  and  placed  in  his  hands  the  resources 
of  his  countr}^,  as  munitions  of  war  for  his  defense.  The 
experiment  was  indeed  bold  and  hazardous;  but  suc- 
cess has  hitherto  more  than  justified  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  those  who  made  it.  The  world  has  Avit- 
nessed,  with  astonishment,  the  rapid  growth  and  con- 
firmation of  our  noble  fabric  of  freedom.  From  our 
distant  horizon,  we  have  reflected  a  strong  and  steady 
blaze  of  light  on  ill  fated  Europe,  from  time  immemo- 
rial involved  in  the  fetters  and  gloom  of  slavery.  Our 
history  has  excited  a  general  and  ardent  spirit  of  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  our  civil  institutions,  and  a 
strong  wish,  on  the  part  of  the  j^eople  in  distant  coun- 
tries, to  participate  in  our  blessings. 

But  will  an  example,  so  portentous  of  evil  to  the 
chiefs  of  despotic  institutions,  be  viewed  with  indiffer- 
ence b}^  those  who  now  sway  the  scepter  with  unlimited 
power,  over  the  many  millions  of  their  vassals  ?  A'V  ill 
they  adopt  no  measures  of  defense  against  the  influence 
of  that  thirst  for  freedom,  so  widely  diffused  and  so 
rapidly  gaining  strength  throughout  their  empires  ? 
Will  they  make  no  eflX)rt  to  remove  from  the  world 
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those  free  governments  whose  example  gives  them  so 
much  annoyance?  The  measures  of  defense  will  be 
adopted,  the  effort  will  be  made  ;  for  power  is  never  sur- 
rendered without  a  struggle. 

Already  nations,  w^hich,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
their  history,  have  constantly  crimsoned  the  earth  with 
each  other's  blood,  have  become  a  band  of  brothers  for 
the  destruction  of  every  germ  of  human  liberty.  Every 
year  witnesses  an  association  of  the  monarchs  of  those 
nations,  in  unhallowed  conclave,  for  the  purpose  of 
concerting  measures  for  effecting  their  dark  designs. 
Hitherto  the  execution  of  those  measures  has  been, 
alas !  too  fatally  successful. 

It  would  be  impolitic  and  unwise  in  us  to  calculate 
on  escaping  the  hostile  notice  of  the  despots  of  conti- 
nental Europe.  Already  we  hear,  like  distant  thunder, 
their  expressions  of  indignation  and  threats  of  ven- 
geance. We  ought  to  anticipate  the  gathering  storm 
without  dismay,  but  not  with  indifference.  In  viewing 
the  dark  side  of  the  prospect  before  us,  one  source  of 
consolation,  of  much  magnitude,  presents  itself  It  is 
confidently  expected,  that  the  brave  and  potent  nation, 
with  whom  we  have  a  common  origin,  will  not  risk  the 
loss  of  that  portion  of  liberty,  which  at  the  expense  of 
so  much  blood  and  treasure  they  have  secured  for  them- 
selves, by  an  unnatural  association  with  despots,  for  the 
unholy  purpose  of  making  war  on  the  freedom  of  the 
few  nations  of  the  earth,  which  possess  any  considera- 
ble portion  of  that  invaluable  blessing ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  hoped  by  us  that  they  will,  if  necessity  should  re- 
quire, employ  the  bravery  of  their  people,  their  immense 
resources,  and  the  trident  of  the  ocean,  in  defense  of 
their  own  liberties,  and  by  consequence  those  of  others. 

Legislators,  fathers  of  our  country !  lose  no  time,  spare 
no  expense  in  hastening  on  the  requisite  meaiis  of  de- 
fense, for  meeting  with  safety  and  with  victory  the  im- 
pending storm,  which  sooner  or  later  must  fall  upon  us. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Civilization. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  present  state  of  clvih- 
zatioD  of  the  western  country,  are  subjects  which  de- 
serve some  consideration. 

The  state  of  society  and  manners  of  the  early  settlers, 
as  presented  in  these  notes,  shews  very  clearly  that  their 
grade  of  civilization  was  indeed  low  enough.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  English  cavaliers  from  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  who  settled  mostly  along  the  rivers,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  Irish,  who  settled  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country,  w^ere  neither  of  them  remarkable 
for  science  or  urbanity  of  manners.  The  former  were 
mostly  illiterate,  rough  in  their  manners,  and  addicted 
to  the  rude  diversions  of  horse  racing,  wrestling,  jump- 
ing, shooting,  dancing,  <fec.  These  diversions  were 
often  accompanied  with  personal  combats,  which  con- 
sisted of  blows,  kicks,  biting  and  gouging.  This  mode 
of  fighting  was  vrhat  they  called  rough  and  tumble. 
Sometimes  a  previous  stipulation  w^as  made  to  use  tho 
fists  only.  Yet  these  people  were  industrious,  enter- 
prising, generous  in  their  hospitality,  and  brave  in  the 
defense  of  their  country. 

These  people,  for  the  most  part,  formed  the  cordon 
along  the  Ohio  river,  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  which  defended  the  country 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Indians  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  They  v/ere  the  janizaries  of  the  country, 
that  is,  they  were  soldiers  when  they  chose  to  be  so,  and 
when  they  chose  laid  dovv^i  their  arms.  Their  military 
service  was  voluntary,  and  of  course  received  no  pay. 

With  the  descendants  of  the  Irish  I  had  but  Uttle 
acquaintance,  aUhough  I  lived  near  them.  At  an  early 
period  they  were  comprehended  in  the  Presbyterian 
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church,  and  were  more  reserved  in  their  deportment 
than  their  frontier  neighbors,  and  from  their  situation 
being  less  exposed  to  the  Indian  warfare,  took  less  part 
in  that  war. 

The  patriot  of  the  western  region  finds  his  love  of 
country  and  national  pride  augmented  to  the  highest 
grade,  when  he  compares  the  political,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious character  of  his  people,  with  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  many  large  divisions  of  the  old  world.  In 
Asia  and  Africa,  generation  after  generation  passes 
without  any  chang^e  in  the  moral  and  religious  charac- 
ter or  physical  condition  of  the  people. 

On  the  Barbary  coast,  the  traveler,  if  a  river  lies  in 
his  way  and  happens  to  be  too  high,  must  either  swim 
it  or  wait  until  it  subsides.  If  the  traveler  is  a  chris- 
tian, he  must  have  a  firman  and  a  guard.  Yet  this  was 
once  the  country  of  the  famous  Carthagenians. 

In  Upper  Egypt,  the  people  grind  meal  for  their  dhou- 
ra  bread,  by  rubbing  it  between  two  flat  stones.  This 
is  done  by  women. 

In  Palestine,  the  grinding  of  grain  is  still  performed 
by  an  ill-constructed  hand  mill,  as  in  the  days  of  our 
Savior.  The  roads  to  the  famous  city  of  Jerusalem  are 
still  almost  in  the  rude  state  of  nature. 

In  Asiatic  Turkey,  merchandise  is  still  carried  on  by 
caravans,  which  are  attended  with  a  military  guard ; 
and  the  naked  walls  of  the  caravansera  is  their  fortress 
and  place  of  repose  at  night,  instead  of  a  place  of  en- 
tertainment. The  streets  of  Constantinople,  instead  of 
being  paved,  are  in  many  places  almost  impassable  from 
mud,  filth,  and  the  carcasses  of  dead  beasts.  Yet  this 
is  the  metropolis  of  a  great  empire. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  extensive  regions  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  man,  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  sees 
no  change  in  the  aspect  of  any  thing  around  him,  unless 
from  the  desolations  of  vv^ar.  His  dress,  his  ordinary  sa- 
lutations of  his  neighbors,  his  diet  and  his  mode  of  eat- 
ing it,  are  prescribed  by  his  religious  institutions;  and 
his  rank  in  society,  as  well  as  his  occupation,  are  deter- 
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mined  by  liis  birth.  Steady  and  unvarying  as  tbc  lapse 
of  time  in  every  department  of  life,  generation  after 
generation  beats  the  dull  monotonous  round.  The  Hin- 
doo would  sooner  die  a  martyr  at  the  stake,  than  sit  on 
a  chair  or  eat  with  a  knife  and  fork. 

The  descendant  of  Ishmael  is  still  "a  wild  man." 
Hungry,  thirsty  and  half  naked,  beneath  a  burning 
sun,  he  traverses  the  immense  and  inhospitable  desert 
of  Zahara,  apparently  without  any  object,  because  his 
forefathers  did  so  before  him.  Throughout  life  he  sub- 
sists on  camel's  milk  and  flesh,  while  his  only  covering 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  is  a  flimsy  tent  of 
camel's  hair.  His  single,  solitary  virtue,  is  that  of  hos- 
pitality to  strangers:  in  every  other  respect  he  is  a  thief 
and  a  robber. 

The  Chinese  still  retain  their  alphabet  of  thirty-six 
thousand  hieroglyphics.  They  nmst  never  exchange 
it  for  one  of  twenty  letters,  Avhich  would  answer  an  in- 
finitely better  purpose. 

Had  Ave  pursued  the  course  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  should  have  been  at  this 
day  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  our  forefathers,  from 
whose  example  in  any  respect  we  should  have  thought 
it  criminal  to  depart  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Instead  of  a  blind  or  superstitious  imitation  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  our  forefathers,  we  have  thought 
and  acted  for  ourselves,  and  we  have  changed  ourselves 
and  every  thing  around  us. 

The  linsey  and  coarse  linen  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
countr)^,  have  been  exchanged  for  the  substantial  and 
fine  fabrics  of  Europe  and  Asia — the  hunting  shirt  for 
the  fasliionable  coat  of  broad  cloth — and  the  moccason 
for  boots  and  shoes  of  tanned  leatlier.  The  dresses  of 
our  ladies  are  equal  in  beaut}^,  fineness  and  fasliion,  to 
those  of  the  cities  and  countries  of  Europe  and  Atlan- 
tic America. 

It  is  not  enough  that. persevering  industry  has  enabled 
us  to  purchase  the  "purple  and  fine  linen"  from  foreign- 
ers, and  to  u:^e  their  porcelain  and  glass-ware,  whether 
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plain,  engraved  or  gilt;  we  have  nobly  dared  to  fabri- 
cate those  elegant,  comfortable,  and  valuable  produc- 
tions of  art  for  ourselves. 

A  well  founded  prospect  of  large  gains  from  useful 
arts  and  honest  labor  has  drawn  to  our  country  a  large 
number  of  the  best  artisans  of  other  countries.  Their 
mechanic  arts,  immensely  improved  by  American  ge- 
nius, have  hitherto  realized  the  hopeful  prospect  which 
induced  their  emigration  to  our  infant  country. 

The  horse  paths,  along  which  our  forefathers  made 
their  laborious  journeys  over  the  mountains  for  salt  and 
iron,  were  soon  succeeded  by  wagon  roads,  and  those 
again  by  substantial  turnpikes,  which,  as  if  by  magic 
enchantment,  have  brought  the  distant  region,  not  ma- 
ny years  ago  denominated  '-'the  backwoods'^''  into  a 
close  and  lucrative  connection  with  our  great  Atlantic 
cities.  The  journey  over  the  mountains,  formerly  con- 
sidered so  long,  so  expensive  and  even  perilous,  is  now 
made  in  a  very  few  days,  and  with  accommodations  not 
displeasing  to  the  epicure  himself.  Those  giants  of 
North  America,  the  different  mountains  composing  the 
great  chain  of  the  Allegan)^  formerly  so  frightful  in 
their  aspect,  and  presenting  so  many  difficulties  in  their 
passage,  are  now  scarcely  noticed  l^y  the  traveler,  in  his 
journey  along  the  graduated  highways  by  which  they 
are  crossed. 

The  rude  sports  of  former  times  have  been  discon- 
tinued. Athletic  trials  of  muscular  strength  and  activ- 
ity, in  which  there  certainly  is  not  much  of  merit,  have 
given  way  to  the  more  noble  ambition  for  mental  en- 
dowments and  skill  in  useful  arts.  To  the  rude  and 
often  indecent  songs,  but  roughly  and  unskilifully  sung, 
have  succeeded  the  psalm,  the  hymn,  and  swelling  an- 
them. To  the  clamorous  boast,  the  provoking  banter, 
the  biting  sarcasm,  the  horrid  oath  and  imprecation, 
have  succeeded  urbanity  of  manners,  and  a  course  of 
conversation  enlightened  by  science  and  chastened  by 
mental  attention  and  respect. 

Above  all,  the  direful  spirit  of  revenge,  the  exercise 
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of  which  so  much  approximated  the  chamcter  of  many 
of  the  first  settlers  of  our  country  to  that  of  the  worst 
of  savages,  is  now  unknown.  The  Indian  might  pass 
in  safety  among  those,  whose  remembrance  still  bleeds 
at  the  recollection  of  the  loss  of  their  relatives,  who  have 
perished  under  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  of  the 
savages. 

The  Moravian  brethren  may  dwell  in  safety  on  the 
sites  of  the  villages  desolated,  and  over  the  bones  of  their 
brethren  and  forefathers  murdered,  by  the  more  than 
savage  ferocity  of  the  whites.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed 
that  the  return  of  peace  produced  this  salutary  change 
of  feeling  towards  the  taAvny  sons  of  the  forest.  The 
thirst  of  revenge  was  not  wholly  allayed  by  the  balm  of 
peace  :  several  Indians  fell  victims  to  the  private  ven- 
geance of  those  who  had  recently  lost  their  relations  in 
the  war,  for  some  years  after  it  had  ceased. 

If  the  state  of  society  and  manners,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  settlements  in  this  country,  during 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  owing  to  the  sanguinary  char- 
acter of  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare  and  other  circum- 
stances, was  in  a  state  of  retrogression,  as  was  evident- 
ly the  case — if  ignorance  is  more  easily  induced  than 
science — if  society  more  speedily  deteriorates  than  im-/ 
proves — if  it  be  much  easier  for  the  civilized  man  to 
become  wild,  than  for  the  wild  man  to  become  civilized ; 
— I  ask  what  means  have  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  western  region  towards  barbar- 
ism ? — What  agents  have  directed  their  influence  in  fa- 
vor of  science,  morals  and  piety  ? 

The  early  introduction  of  commerce  was  among  the 
first  means  of  changing,  in  some  degree,  the  exterior 
aspect  of  the  population  of  the  country,  and  giving  a 
new  current  to  public  feeling  and  individual  pursuit. 

The  huntsman  and  warrior,  when  he  had  exchang- 
ed his  hunter's  dress  for  that  of  the  civilized  man,  soon 
lost  sight  of  his  former  occupation,  and  assumed  a  new 
character  and  a  new  line  of  life, — ^like  the  soldier,  who, 
when  he  receives  his  discharge  and  lays  aside  his  re^i- 
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mentals,  soon  loses  the  feeling  of  a  soldier,  and  even 
forg-ets  in  some  degree  his  manual  exercise. 

Had  not  commerce  furnished  the  means  of  changing 
the  dresses  of  our  people  and  the  furniture  of  their  houses 
— had  the  hunting  shirt,  moccason  and  leggins,  contin- 
Lied  to  he  the  dress  of  our  men — had  the  three-legged 
stool,  the  noggin,  the  trencher  and  wooden  bowl,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  furniture  of  our  houses, — our  progress 
towards  science  and  civilization  would  have  been  much 
slower. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  so  much  importance  is  at- 
tached to  the  influence  of  dress  in  giving  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  society. 

Iix  ail  the  institutions  of  despotic  governments  we 
discover  evident  traces  of  the  highest  grade  of  human 
sagacity  and  foresight.  It  must  have  been  the  object 
of  the  founders  of  those  governments  to  repress  the  ge- 
nius of  man,  divest  the  mind  of  every  sentiment  of  am- 
bition, and  prevent  the  cognizance  of  any  rule  of  life, 
excepting  that  of  a  blind  obedience  to  the  despot  and  his 
established  institutions  of  religion  and  government: 
hence  the  canonical  laws  of  religion,  in  all  governm.ents 
despotic  in  principle,  have  prescribed  the  costume  of  each 
class  of  society,  their  diet,  and  their  manner  of  eating  it; 
and  even  their  household  furniture  is  in  like  manner 
prescribed  by  law.  In  all  tliese  departments,  no  devia- 
tion from  the  law  or  custom  is  permitted  or  even  thought 
of  The  whole  science  of  human  nature,  under  such 
governments,  is  that  of  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the 
station  of  hfe  prescribed  by  parentage,  and  the  whole 
duty  of  man  that  of  a  rigid  performance  of  them ;  while 
reason,  having  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  is  never  cultivated. 

Even  among  christians,  those  founders  of  religious 
societies  have  succeeded  best  who  have  prescribed  a  pro- 
fessional costume  for  their  followers,  because  every  time 
the  disciple  looks  at  his  dress  he  is  put  in  mind  of  his 
obligations  to  the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  and  he  is 
therefore  the  less  liable  to  wander  into  strange  pastures. 
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The  English  government  could  never  subdue  the 
esprii  du  cour  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  initil,  after  the 
rebelhon  of  '45,  the  prohibition  of  wearing  the  tartan 
plaid,  the  kilt  and  the  bonnet  amongst  the  Highlanders, 
broke  down  the  spirit  of  the  clans. 

I  have  seen  several  of  the  Moravian  Indians,  and 
wondered  that  they  were  permitted  to  wear  the  Indian 
dress.  Their  conduct,  when  among  the  white  people, 
80on  convinced  me  that  the  conversion  of  those  whom 
I  saw  was  far  from  being  complete. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that,  if  permission  should 
be  given  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  Mussulman  faith, 
for  a  change,  at  the  will  of  each  individual,  in  dress, 
household  furniture,  and  in  eating  and  drinking,  ili^ 
w^hole  Mohammedan  system  would  be  overthrown  in  a 
few  3'ears.  With  a  similar  permission,  the  Hindoo  su- 
perstition would  share  the  same  fate. 

We  have  yet  some  districts  of  country  where  the  cos- 
tume, cabins,  and  in  some  measure  the  household  fur- 
niture of  their  ancestors,  are  still  in  use.  The  people  of 
these  districts  are  far  behind  their  neighbors  in  every 
valuable  endowment  of  human  nature.  Among  them 
the  virtues  of  chastity,  temperance  and  industry,  bear 
no  great  value,  and  schools  and  places  of  worship  are 
but  little  regarded.  In  general  every  one  ''  does  what 
is  right  in  his  own  eyes.'"' 

In  short,  why  have  we  so  soon  forgotten  our  forefa- 
thers, and  every  thing  belonging  to  our  former  state? 
The  reason  is,  every  thing  belonging  to  our  former  state 
has  vanished  from  our  views,  and  we  meet  with  nothing 
to  put  us  in  remembrance  of  them.  The  recent  date 
of  the  settlement  of  our  country  is  no  longer  a  subject 
of  reflection.  Its  immense  improvements  present  to  the 
imagination  the  results  of  the  labors  of  several  centuries, 
instead  of  the  work  of  a  few  years ;  and  we  do  not  often 
take  the  trouble  to  correct  the  false  impression. 

The  introduction  of  the  mechanic  arts  has  certainly 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  morals  and  scientific  im- 
provement of  the  countr\^ 
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The  carpenter,  the  joiner  and  mason,  have  displaced 
the  rude,  unsightly  and  uncomfortable  cabins  of  our 
forefathers,  by  comfortable,  and  in  many  instances  ele- 
gant mansions  of  stone,  brick,  hewn  or  sawn  timbers. 
The  ultimate  objects  of  civilization  are  the  moral  and 
physical  happiness  of  man.  To  the  latter,  the  commo- 
dious mansion  house,  with  its  furniture,  contributes  es- 
sentially. The  family  mansions  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  furnish  the  criteria  of  the  different  grades  of  their 
moral  and  mental  condition.  The  savages  universally 
live  in  tents,  wigwams,  or  lodges  covered  with  earth. 
Barbarians,  next  to  these,  may  indeed  have  habitations 
something  better,  but  of  no  value  and  indifferently  fur- 
nished. Such  are  the  habitations  of  the  Russian  Tar- 
tar and  Turkish  peasantry. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  a  large,  elegant  and  well  furnish- 
ed house,  on  the  feelings  and  deportment  of  a  family, 
that  if  you  were  to  build  one  for  a  family  of  savages, 
by  the  occupancy  of  it  they  would  lose  their  savage 
character  ;  or  if  they  did  not  choose  to  make  the  ex- 
change of  that  character  for  that  of  civilization,  they 
would  forsake  it  for  the  wigwam  and  the  woods. 

This  was  done  by  many  of  the  early  stock  of  back- 
woodsmen, even  after  they  built  comfortable  houses  for 
themselves.  They  no  longer  had  the  chance  of  "  a  fall 
hunt ;"  the  woods  pasture  was  eaten  up  ;  they  wanted 
''elbow  room."  They  therefore  sold  out,  and  fled  to 
the  forest  of  the  frontier  settlements,  choosing  rather  to 
encounter  the  toil  of  turning  the  wilderness  into  fruit- 
ful fields  a  second  time,  and  even  risk  an  Indian  Avar, 
than  endure  the  inconveniences  of  a  crowded  settle- 
ment. Kentucky  first  offered  a  resting  place  for  those 
pioneers,  then  Indiana,  and  now  the  Missouri ;  and  it 
cannot  be  long  before  the  Pacific  ocean  will  put  a  final 
stop  to  the  westward  march  of  those  lovers  of  the  wil- 
derness. 

.jstantial  buildings  have  the  effect  of  giving  value 

che  soil  and  creating  an  attachment  to  the  family 

vsidence.   Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  poetry. 
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ancient  or  modern,  need  not  be  told  how  finely  and 
how  impressively  the  household  gods,  the  blazing 
hearth,  the  plentiful  board,  and  the  social  fireside  figure 
in  poetical  imagery.  And  this  is  not  '•'  tying  up  non- 
sense for  a  song."  They  are  realities  of  life  in  its  most 
polished  states :  they  are  among  its  best  and  most  ra- 
tional enjoyments  :  they  associate  the  little  family  com- 
munity in  parental  and  fihal  affection  and  duty,  in 
which  even  the  well  clothed  child  feels  its  importance, 
claims  and  duties. 

The  amount  of  attachment  to  the  family  mansion 
furnishes  the  criterion  of  the  relative  amount  of  virtue 
in  the  members  of  a  family.  If  the  head  of  a  family 
should  wander  from  the  path  of  parental  duty,  and  be- 
come addicted  to  vicious  habits,  in  proportion  as  his  vir- 
tue suffers  a  declension,  his  love  of  his  home  and  fa- 
mily abates,  until,  at  last,  any  place,  however  base  and 
corrupting  it  may  be,  is  more  agreeable  to  him  than 
the  once  dulce  domiim.  If  a  similar  declension  in 
virtue  happens  on  the  part  of  the  maternal  chief  of  the 
family  mansion,  the  first  effect  of  her  deviation  from 
the  path  of  maternal  virtue  is  that  "  her  feet  abideth 
not  in  her  own  house."  The  same  observations  apply 
to  children.  When  the  young  man  or  woman,  instead 
of  manifesting  a  strong  attachment  to  the  family  man- 
sion, is  "  given  to  outgoing,"  to  places  of  licentious  re- 
sort, their  moral  ruin  may  be  said  to  be  at  no  great 
distance. 

Architecture  is  of  use  even  in  the  important  province 
of  religion.  Those  who  build  no  houses  for  themselves, 
build  no  temples  for  the  service  of  God,  and  of  course 
derive  the  less  benefit  from  the  institutions  of  religion, 
While  our  people  lived  in  cabins,  their  places  of  worship 
were  tents,  as  they  were  called,  their  seats  logs,  their 
conmiunion  tables  rousrh  slabs  of  hewn  timber,  and  the 
covering  of  the  worshipers  the  leaves  of  the  forest  trees. 

Churches  have  succeeded  to  tents  with  their  rude  ac- 
commodations for  public  worship.  The  very  aspect  of 
those  sacred  edifices  fills  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with 
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a  religious  awe,  and  as  to  the  most  believing  and  sin- 
cere, it  serves  to  increase  the  fervor  of  devotion.  Pat- 
riotism is  augmented  by  the  sight  of  the  majestic  forum 
of  justice,  the  substantial  public  highway,  and  the  bridge 
with  its  long  succession  of  ponderous  arches.- 

Rome  and  Greece  would  no  doubt  have  fallen  much 
sooner,  had  it  not  been  for  the  patriotism  inspired  by 
their  magnificent  public  edifices.  But  for  these,  their 
histories  would  have  been  less  complete  and  lasting 
than  they  have  been. 

Emigration  has  brought  to  the  western  regions  the 
wealth,  science  and  arts  of  our  eastern  brethren,  and 
even  of  Europe.  These  we  hope  have  suffered  no  de- 
terioration in  the  western  country.  They  have  contri- 
buted much  to  the  change  Avhich  has  been  effected  in 
the  moral  and  scientific  character  of  our  country. 

The  ministry  of  the  gospel  has  contributed  no  doubt 
immensely  to  the  happy  change  which  has  been  effect- 
ed in  the  state  of  our  western  society.  At  an  early  pe- 
riod of  our  settlements  three  Presbyterian  clergymen 
commenced  their  clerical  labors  in  our  infant  settle- 
ments.— the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  the  Rev.  John  M'Mil- 
lan,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowers,  the  two  latter  of  whom 
are  still  living.  They  were  pious,  patient,  laborious 
men,  who  collected  their  people  into  regular  congrega- 
tions, and  did  all  for  thom  that  tlieir  circumstances 
would  allow.  It  was  no  disparagement  to  them  that 
their  first  churches  were  the  shad)^  groves,  and  their 
first  pulpits  a  kind  of  tent,  constructed  of  a  few  rough 
slabs,  and  covered  with  clapboards.  "He  who  dwelleth 
not  exclusively  in  temples  made  with  hands,"  was  pro- 
pitious to  their  devotions. 

From  the  outset  they  prudentty  resolved  to  create  a 
ministry  in  the  country,  and  accordingly  established 
little  grammar  schools  at  their  own  houses  or  in  their 
immediate  neighborhoods.  The  course  of  education 
which  they  gave  their  pupils,  was  indeed  not  extensive ; 
but  the  piety  of  those  who  entered  into  the  ministry 
more  than  ^ade  up  the  deficiency.    They  formed  so- 
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cietieSj  most  of  which  are  now  large  and  respectable, 
and  in  point  of  education  their  ministry  has  much  im- 
proved. 

About  the  year  1792,  an  academy  was  established  at 
Canonsburg-j  in  Washington  county,  in  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated under  the  name  of  Jefferson  college. 

The  means  possessed  by  the  society  for  the  underta- 
king were  indeed  but  small ;  but  they  not  only  erected 
a  tolerable  edifice  for  the  academy,  but  created  a  fund 
for  the  education  of  such  pious  young  men  as  were 
desirous  of  entering  into  the  ministry,  but  were  unable 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  education.  This  insti- 
tution has  been  remarkably  successful  in  its  operations. 
It  has  produced  a  large  number  of  good  scholars  in  all 
the  literary  professions,  and  added  immensely  to  the 
science  of  the  country. 

Next  to  this,  Washington  college,  situated  in  the 
county  town  of  the  county  of  that  name,  has  been  the 
means  of  diffusing  much  of  the  light  of  science  through 
the  western  country. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  those  good 
men  who  opened  these  fruitful  sources  of  instruction  for 
our  infant  country,  at  so  early  a  period  of  its  settlement. 
They  liave  immensely  improved  the  departments  of 
theology,  law,  medicine  and  legislation,  in  the  western 
regions. 

At  a  later  period  the  Methodist  society  began  their 
labors  in  the  western  parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. Their  progress  at  first  was  slow,  but  their  zeal 
and  perseverance  at  length  overcame  every  obstacle,  so 
that  they  are  now  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  res- 
pectable societies  in  this  country.  The  itinerant  plan 
of  their  ministry  is  well  calculated  to  convey  the  gospel 
throughout  a  thinly  scattered  population.  Accordingly 
their  ministry  has  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  our 
settlements.  The  little  cabin  was  scarcely  built,  and 
the  little  field  fenced  in,  before  these  evangelical  teach- 
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ers  made  their  appearance  amongst  them,  collected  them 
into  societies,  and  tanght  them  the  worship  of  God. 

Had  it  not  heen  for  the  labors  of  these  indefatigable 
men,  onr  country,  as  to  a  gTcat  extent  of  its  settlements, 
would  have  l^ecn  at  this  day  a  semi-barbaric  region. 
How  many  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
most  ignorant  and  licentious  of  our  population  have 
they  instructed  and  reclaimed  from  the  error  of  their 
ways  !  They  have  restored  to  society  even  the  most 
worthless,  and  made  them  valuable  and  respectable  as 
citizens,  and  useful  in  all  tlie  relations  of  life.  Their 
numerous  and  zealous  ministry  bids  fair  to  carry  on  the 
good  work  to  any  extent  which  oiu'  settlements  and 
population  may  require. 

With  the  Catholics  I  have  but  little  acquaintance,  but 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  their  flocks,  they  have  done  well.  In  this 
country  they  have  received  the  episcopal  visitations  of 
their  bishops.  In  Kentucky  they  have  a  cathedral,  a 
college  and  a  bishop.  In  Indiana  they  have  a  monas- 
tery of  the  order  of  St.  Trap,  which  is  also  a  college, 
and  a  bishop. 

Their  clergy,  with  apostolic  zeal,  l^ut  in  an  unosten- 
tatious manner,  have  sought  out  and  ministered  to  their 
scattered  flocks  throughout  the  countr}/^,  and  as  far  as  I 
know  with  good  success. 

The  societies  of  Friends  in  the  western  country  are 
numerous,  and  their  establisliments  in  good  order.  Al- 
though they  are  not  much  in  favor  of  a  classical  edu- 
cation, they  are  nevertheless  in  the  habit  of  giving 
tlieir  people  a  substantial  English  education.  Their 
habits  of  industry  and  attention  to  useful  arts  and  im- 
provements are  highly  honorable  to  themselves  and 
w^orthy  of  imitation. 

The  Baptists  in  the  state  of  Kentucky  took  the  lead 
in  the  ministry,  and  with  great  success.  Their  estab- 
lishments are,  as  I  have  been  informed,  at  present  nu- 
merous and  respectable  in  that  state.  A  great  and  sa- 
lutary revolution  has  taken  place  in  this  community  of 
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people.  Their  ministry  was  formerly  quite  illiterate; 
but  they  have  turned  their  attention  to  science,  and 
have  already  erected  some  very  respectable  literary  es- 
tablishments in  different  parts  of  America. 

The  German  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  in 
our  country,  as  far  as  I  knov/  of  them,  are  doing-  well. 
The  nimiber  of  the  Lutheran  cong-reg-ations  is  said  to  be 
at  least  one  hundred;  that  of  the  Reformed,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, is  about  the  same  amount. 

It  is  remarkable  that  throuohout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  United  States,  the  CTcrmans.  in  proportion  to 
their  wealth,  have  the  best  churches,  organs  and  grave- 
yards. It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  those  of  ouf 
citizens  who  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  speaking 
a  foreign  language,  are  blessed  with  a  ministry  so  evan- 
gelical as  that  of  these  very  numerous  and  respectable 
communities. 

The  Episcopalian  church,  which  ought  to  have  been 
foremost  in  gathering  their  scattered  flocks,  have  been 
the  last,  and  done  the  least  of  any  christian  community 
in  the  evangelical  work.  Taking  the  western  country 
in  its  whole  extent,  at  least  one  half  of  its  population 
was  originally  of  Episcopalian  parentage ;  but  for  want 
of  a  ministry  of  their  own  they  have  associated  with 
other  communities.  They  had  no  alternative  but  that 
of  changing  their  profession  or  living  and  dying  with- 
out the  ordinances  of  religion.  It  can  be  no  sul>ject  of 
regret  that  those  ordinances  were  placed  within  their 
reach  by  other  hands,  whilst  they  were  withheld  by 
those,  by  whom,  as  a  matter  of  right  and  duty,  they 
ought  to  have  been  given.  One  single  chorea  episco- 
pus,  or  suffragan  bishop,  of  a  faithful  spirit,  who,  twen- 
ty years  ago,  should  have  "  ordained  them  elders  in 
every  place"  where  they  were  needed,  would  have  been 
the  instrument  of  forming  Episcopal  congregations  over 
a  great  extent  of  country,  and  which  by  this  time  would 
have  become  large,  numerous  and  respectable;  but  the 
opportunity  was  neglected,  and  the  consequent  loss  to 
thi:6  churcji  i«  irreparable. 
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So  total  a  neglect  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  so  ma- 
ny valuable  people,  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  by  a 
ministry  so  near  at  hand,  is  a  singular  and  unprece- 
dented fact  in  ecclesiastical  histor\^  the  like  of  which 
n^ver  occurred  before. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  if  the  twentieth  part  of  their 
number  of  christian  people,  of  an}^  other  communit}'', 
had  been  placed  in  Siberia,  and  dependent  on  any  other 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  this  country,  that  that  author- 
ity would  have  reached  them  many  years  ago  with  the 
ministration  of  the  gospel.  With  the  earliest  and  most 
numerous  Episcopacy  in  America,  not  one  of  the  eastern 
bishops  has  ever  yet  crossed  the  Allegany  mountains, 
although  the  dioceses  of  two  of  them  comprehend  large 
tracts  of  country  on  the  western  iide  of  the  mountains. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  future  dihg<3nee  of  this  community 
will  make  up,  in  some  degree,  for  the  negligence  of  the 
past. 

There  is  still  an  immense  void  in  this  country  which 
it  is  their  duty  to  fill  up.  From  their  respectability,  on 
the  ground  of  antiquity  among  the  reformed  churches, 
the  science  of  their  patriarchs,  who  have  been  the  lights 
of  the  world — from  their  number  and  great  resources, 
even  in  America, — she  ought  to  hasten  to  fulfill  the 
just  expectations  of  her  own  people,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  communities,  in  contributing  her  fuii  share  to  the 
science,  piety,  and  civihzation  of  our  country. 

From  the  whole  of  our  ecclesiastical  history,  it  ap- 
pears, that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
all  our  religious  com.munities  have  done  Avell  for  their 
country. 

The  author  begs  that  it  may  be  understood,  that  with 
the  distinguishing  tenets  of  our  religious  societies  he 
has  nothing  to  do,  nor  yet  with  the  excellencies  or  de- 
fects of  their  ecclesiastical  institutions.  They  are  no- 
ticed on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  their  respective 
contributions  to  the  science  and  civihzation  of  the 
country. 

The  last,  but  not  the  least  of  the  means  of  our  pre- 
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sent  civilization,  are  our  excellent  forms  of  government 
and  the  administration  of  the  laws. 

In  vain,  as  means  of  general  reformation,  are  schools, 
colleges,  and  a  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  the  best  order. 
A  land  of  liberty  is  a  land  of  crime,  as  well  as  of  virtue. 

It  is  often  mentioned,  as  a  matter  of  reproach  to  Eng- 
land, that,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  they  have 
more  convictions,  executions  and  transportations,  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  Should  it  be  asked,  vhat 
is  the  reason  of  the  prevalence  of  crime  in  England  ? 
— Is  it,  that  human  nature  is  worse  there  than  else- 
where ?  We  answer  no.  There  is  more  liberty  there 
than  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  that  is  the  true  and  only 
solution  of  the  matter  in  question.  Where  a  people  are 
at  hberty  to  learn  what  they  choose,  to  think  and  act  as 
they  please,  and  adopt  any  profession  for  a  living  or  a 
fortune,  they  are  much  more  liable  to  fall  into  the  com- 
mission of  crimes,  than  a  people  who  from  their  infan- 
cy have  been  accustomed  to  the  dull,  monotonous  march 
of  despotism,  which  chains  each  individual  to  tlie  rank 
and  profession  of  his  forefathers,  and  does  not  permit 
him  to  wander  into  the  strange  and  devious  paths  of 
hazardous  experiments. 

In  America,  should  a  stranger  read  awhile  our  nu- 
merous pubhcations  of  a  rehgious  nature,  the  I'eports  of 
missionary  and  Bible  societies,  at  first  blush  he  would 
look  upon  the  Americans  as  a  nation  of  saints ;  let  him 
lay  these  aside,  and  read  the  daily  newspapers,  he  will 
change  his  opinion,  and  for  the  time  being  consider  them 
as  a  nation  aboundino-  in  crimes  of  the  most  atrocious 
dye.     Both  portraits  are  true. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  freedom,  tlie  greater  the 
necessity  of  a  steady  and  faitliful  administration  of  jus- 
tice, but  more  especially  of  criminal  justice ;  because  a 
general  diffusion  of  science,  w^iile  it  produces  the  most 
salutary  effects  on  a  general  scale,  produces  also  the 
worst  of  crimes,  by  creating  the  greater  capacity  for 
their  commission.  There  is  scarcely  any  art  or  science, 
which  is  not  in  some  hands  and  under  certain  circum- 
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stances  made  an  instrument  of  the  most  atrocious  vices. 
The  arts  of  navigation  and  gunner}^,  so  necessary  for 
the  weahh  and  defense  of  a  nation,  have  often  degene- 
rated into  the  crime  of  piracy.  The  beautiful  art  of  en- 
graving, and  the  more  useful  art  of  writing,  have  been 
used  by  the  fraudulent  for  counterfeiting  all  kinds  of 
public  and  private  documents  of  credit.  Were  it  not 
for  science  and  freedom,  the  important  professions  of 
theology  and  physic  would  not  be  so  frequently  assumed 
by  the  pseudo  priest  and  the  quack  without  previous 
acquirements,  without  right,  and  for  purposes  wholly 
base  and  unwarrantable. 

The  truth  is,  the  western  country  is  the  region  of  ad- 
venture. If  we  have  derived  some  advantage  from  the 
importation  of  science,  arts  and  wealth  ;  we  have  on 
the  other  hand  been  much  annoyed  and  endangered, 
as  to  our  moral  and  pohtical  state,  by  an  immense  im- 
portation of  vice,  associated  with  a  high  grade  of  sci- 
ence and  the  most  consummate  art  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  by  every  description  of  unlawful  means.  The 
steady  administration  of  justice  has  been  our  onl}^  safety 
from  destruction,  by  the  pestilential  influence  of  so  great 
an  amount  of  moral  depravity  in  our  infant  country. 

Still  it  may  be  asked  whether  facts  warrant  the  belief 
that  the  scale  is  fairly  turned  in  favor  of  science,  piety 
and  civilization — whether  in  regard  to  these  important 
endowments  of  our  nature,  the  present  time  is  better 
than  tlie  past,  and  the  future  likely  to  be  better  than  the 
present — whether  we  may  safely  consider  our  political 
institutions  so  matured  and  settled  that  our  personal  lib- 
erty, property  and  sacred  honor,  are  not  only  secured  to 
VIS  for  the  present,  but  likely  to  remain  the  inheritance  of 
our  children  for  generations  yet  to  come.  Society,  in 
its  best  state,  resembles  a  sleeping  volcano,  as  to  the 
amount  of  latent  moral  evil  which  it  always  contains. 
It  is  enough  for  pubhc  safety,  and  all  that  can  reason- 
ably be  expected,  that  the  good  preponderate  over  the 
evil.  The  moral  and  political  means,  which  have  been 
so  successfully  employed  for  preventing  a  revolutionary 
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explosion,  have,  as  we  trust,  procrastinated  the  danger 
of  such  an  event  for  a  long-  time  to  come.  If  we  have 
criminals,  they  are  speedily  pursued  and  brought  4o 
justice. 

The  places  of  our  country,  which  still  remain  in  their 
native  state  of  wilderness,  do  not,  as  in  many  other 
countries,  afford  notorious  lodgments  for  thieves.  Our 
hills  are  not,  as  in  the  Avilderness  of  Judea,  "  hills  of 
robbers."  The  ministry  of  the  holy  gospel  is  enlight- 
ening the  minds  of  our  people  with  the  best  of  all  sci- 
ences, that  of  God  himself,  his  divine  government  and 
man's  future  state. 

,  Let  it  not  be  thought  hard  that  our  forums  of  justice 
are  so  nnmerous,  the  style  of  their  architecture  so  im- 
posing, and  the  business  which  occupies  them  so  multi- 
farious ;  they  are  the  price  which  freedom  must  pay  for 
its  protection.  ( ■onnnerce,  circulating  through  its  mil- 
lion channels,  will  create  an  endless  variety  of  htigated 
claiiis.  Crimes  of  the  deejDest  dye,  springing  from  sci- 
ence and  liberty  themselves,  require  constantly  the  vi- 
gilance and  coercion  of  criminal  justice.  Even  the 
poorest  of  our  people  are  solicitous  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  Thus  the  great  supports  of  our  moral 
and  political  state,  resting  on  their  firmest  bases,  public 
opinion  and  attachment  to  our  government  and  laws, 
promise  stability  for  generations  yet  to  come. 
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The  affecting  history  of  the  dreadful  distresses  of 
Frederick  Manheirn^s  family. 

Frederick  Manhcim,  an  industrious  German,  with 
his  family,  consisting-  of  his  wife,  Catharine  a  daughter 
of  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  Maria  and  Christina  his 
youngest  children  (twins)  ahout  sixteen,  resided  near 
the  river  Mohawk,  eight  miles  west  of  Johnstown,  in 
the  state  of  New- York.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1779, 
the  father  being  at  work  at  some  distance  from  his  ha- 
bitation, and  the  mother  and  eldest  daughter  on  a  visit 
at  a  neighbor's,  two  hostile  Canasadaga  Indians  rushed 
in  and  captured  the  twin  sisters. 

The  party  to  which  these  savages  belonged,  consisted 
of  fifty  warriors,  who,  after  securing  twenty-three  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  neighborhood,  (among  whom  was 
the  imfortunatc  Frederick  Manheim.)  and  firing  their 
houses,  retreated  for  four  days  with  the  utmost  precipi- 
tancy, till  they  were  quite  safe  from  pursuit.  The  place 
where  they  halted  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  rest, 
was  a  thick  pine  swamp,  which  rendered  the  darkness 
of  an  uncommonly  gloomy  night  still  more  dreadful. 
TJie  Indians  kindled  a  fire,  which  they  had  not  done 
before,  and  ordered  their  prisoners,  whom  they  kept  to- 
gether, to  refresh  themselves  with  such  provisions  as 
they  had.    The  Indians  ate  by  themselves. 
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Instead  of  retiring  to  rest  after  supping,  the  appalled 
captives  observed  their  enemies  busied  in  operations 
which  boded  nothing  good.  Two  saphngs  were  pruned 
clear  of  branches  up  to  the  very  top,  and  all  the  brush 
cleared  av\'ay  for  several  rods  around  them.  A\  liile  this 
was  doing,  others  Vv'ere  splitting  pitch  pine  billets  into 
small  sphnters  about  five  inches  in  length,  and  as  small 
as  one's  little  finger,  sharpening  one  end,  and  dipping 
the  other  in  melted  tinpentine. 

At  length,  Vv^th  countenances  distorted  by  infernal 
fuiy,  and  with  hideous  yells,  the  two  savages  Avho  had 
captured  the  hapless  Maria  and  Christina,  leaped  into 
the  midst  of  their  circle,  and  dragged  those  ill-fated 
maidens,  shriekinof.  from  the  embraces  of  their  com- 
panions.  These  warriors  had  disagreed  about  whose 
property  the  girls  should  be,  as  tliey  had  jointl}^  seized 
them  ;  and  to  terminate  the  dispute,  agreeably  to  the 
al)ominable  usage  of  the  savages,  it  was  determined  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  party,  that  the  prisoners  who  gave  rise 
to  the  contention.  sJiould  be  destroAcd,  and  that  their 
captors  should  be  the  principal  agents  in  the  execrable 
business.  These  furies,  assisted  by  their  comrades, 
stripped  the  forlorn  girls,  already  convulsed  with  appre- 
hensions, and  tied  each  to  a  sapling,  v\'ith  their  hands 
as  high  extended  above  their  heads  as  possible;  and 
then  pitched  them  from  their  knees  to  their  shoulders, 
with  upwards  of  six  hundred  of  the  sharpened  splin- 
ters above  described,  which,  at  every  puncture,  brought 
forth  screams  of  distress,  that  echoed  and  re-echoed 
through  the  wilderness.  And  then  to  complete  the  in- 
fernal tragedy,  the  splinters,  all  standing  erect  on  the 
bleeding  victims,  were  every  one  set  on  fire,  and  exhi- 
bited a  scene  of  monstrous  misery  beyond  the  power  of 
speech  to  describe,  or  even  imagination  to  conceive.  It 
was  not  until  near  three  hours  had  elapsed  from  the 
commencement  of  their  torments,  and  that  they  had 
lost  ahnost  every  resemblance  of  the  human  form.,  that 
these  helpless  virgins  sunk  down  in  the  arms  of  their 
deliverer  death. 
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bufferings  of  the  Rev.  John  Corhly  and  fatnily. — 
Related  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  William  Rogers, 
latej)astor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Philadelphia. 

Muddy  Creek,  Pa.  July  8,  1785. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  is  a  just  and  true  account 
of  the  tragical  scene  of  my  family's  falling  by  the  sava- 
ges, which  I  related  when  at  your  house  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  which  you  requested  me  to  forward  in  wri- 
ting. On  the  second  sabbath  in  May,  in  the  year  1782, 
being  my  appointment  at  one  of  my  meeting-houses, 
about  a  mile  from  my  dwelling-house,  I  set  out  with 
my  dear  wife  and  five  children  for  public  Avorship.  Not 
suspecting  any  danger,  I  walked  behind  200  yards,  with 
my  Bible  in  my  hand,  meditating.  As  I  was  thus  em- 
ployed, all  on  a  sudden  I  was  greatly  alarmed  with  the 
frightful  shrieks  of  my  dear  family  before  me.  I  im- 
mediately ran  with  all  the  speed  I  could,  vainly  hunting 
a  club  as  I  ran,  till  I  got  within  40  yards  of  them.  My 
poor  wife  seeing  me,  cried  to  me  to  make  my  escape, 
and  an  Indian  at  the  same  time  ran  up  to  shoot  me, 
I  had  to  strip,  and  by  so  doing  outran  him.  My  wife 
had  a  sucking  child  in  her  arms :  this  little  infant  they 
killed  and  scalped.  They  then  struck  my  wife  at  sun- 
dry times,  but  not  getting  her  down,  the  Indian,  who 
aimed  to  shoot  me,  ran  to  her,  shot  her  through  the 
body,  and  scalped  her.  My  little  boy,  an  only  son, 
about  6  years  old,  they  sunk  the  hatchet  into  his  brains, 
and  thus  dispatched  him.  A  daughter,  besides  the  in- 
fant, they  also  killed  and  scalped.  My  eldest  daugh- 
ter, who  is  yet  alive,  was  hid  in  a  tree  about  20  yards 
from  the  place  where  the  rest  were  killed,  and  saw  the 
whole  proceedings.  Seeing  the  Indians  all  go  off,  as 
she  thought,  she  got  up  and  deliberately  crept  out  from 
the  hollow  trunk;  but  one  of  them  espying  her,  ran 
hastily  up,  knocked  her  down,  and  scalped  her — also 
her  only  surviving  sister,  on  whose  head  they  did  not 
leave  more  than  one  inch  round,  either  of  fle?h  or  skin. 
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besides  taking  a  piece  out  of  her  skull.  She,  and  the 
before  mentioned  one,  are  still  miraculously  preserved, 
though,  as  3^ou  must  think,  I  have  had,  and  still  have 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  with  them,  besides 
anxiety  about  them,  insomuch  that  I  am,  as  to  worldly 
circumstances,  almost  ruined.  I  am  }^et  in  hopes  of 
seeing  them  cured,  as  they  still,  blessed  be  God,  retain 
their  senses,  notwithstanding  the  painful  operations 
they  have  already  and  must  yet  pass  through. 

At  the  time  I  ran  round  to  see  what  was  become  of 
my  famil)',  and  found  my  dear  and  affectionate  wife, 
with  five  children,  all  scalped  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
from  the  first  outset,  no  one,  my  dear  brother,  can  con- 
ceive how  I  felt.  This,  you  may  well  suppose,  was 
killing  to  me.  I  instantly  fainted  away,  and  was  borne 
oflf  by  a  friend,  who  by  this  time  had  found  us  out. 
When  I  recovered,  oh  the  anguish  of  my  soul !  I  cried, 
Would  to  God  I  had  died  for  them !  would  to  God  I 
had  died  with  them !  O  how  dark  and  mysterious  did 
this  trying  providence  then  appear  to  me  !  but  ''  why 
should  I  grieve,  when  grieving  I  must  bear  ?" 

This,  dear  sir,  is  a  faithful  though  short  narrative  of 
that  fatal  catastrophe,  and  my  life  amidst  it  all,  for  what 
purpose  Jehovah  only  knows,  redeemed  from  surround- 
ing death.  Oh,  may  I  spend  it  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  his  grace,  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will.  The  government  of  the  world  and  of 
the  church  is  in  his  hands.  May  it  be  taught  the  im- 
portant lesson  of  acquiescing  in  all  his  dispensations. 

I  conclude  with  wishing  you  every  ])lessing,  and  sub- 
scribe myself,  your  affectionate,  though  afflicted  friend, 
and  unworthy  brother  in  the  gospel  ministry, 

JOHN  CORBLY. 

Remarkable  encounter  of  a  white  tnan  with  two  In- 
dians.— In  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  of  Philadel- 
p/i/a,  dated  Westmoreland^  April  26,  1779. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wrote  you  a  note  a  few  days  ago,  in 
■\\hich  I  promised  you  tjie  particulars  of  an  aiTair  be- 
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Iw^ii  a  white  man  of  this  county  and  two  Indians. 
Now  I  mean  to  relate  the  Avhole  story,  and  it  is  asfollov/s : 

The  white  man  is  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age.  His 
name  is  David  Morgan,  a  kinsman  to  Col.  Morgan  of 
the  rifle  battalion.  This  man  had.  through  fear  of  the 
Indians,  fled  to  a  fort  about  twenty  miles  above  the  east 
side  of  the  Monongahela  river.  From  thence  he  sent 
some  of  his  younger  children  to  his  plantation,  which 
was  about  a  mile  distant,  there  to  do  some  business  in 
the  field.  He  afterwards  thought  fit  to  follow,  and  see 
how  they  fared.  Getting  to  his  field,  and  seating  him- 
self upon  the  fence,  within  view  of  his  children  where 
they  were  at  Avork,  he  espied  two  Indians  making  to- 
wards them ;  on  which  he  called  to  his  children  to  make 
their  escape.  The  Indians  immediately  bent  their  course 
towards  him.  He  made  the  best  haste  to  escape  away 
that  his  age  and  consequent  infirmity  v/ould  permit ; 
but  soon  found  he  would  be  overtaken,  which  made  him 
think  of  defense.  Being  armed  with  a  good  rifle,  he 
faced  about,  and  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
running  four  or  five  perches  towards  the  Indians,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  shelter  behind  a  tree  of  sufficient  size. 

This  unexpected  maneuver  obliged  the  Indians,  who 
were  close  b}'^,  to  stop,  where  they  had  but  small  timber 
to  shelter  behind,  which  gave  Mr.  Morgan  an  opportu- 
nity of  shooting  one  of  them  dead  upon  the  spot.  The 
other,  taking  the  advantage  of  Morgan's  cmpt}'  gun, 
advanced  upon  him.  and  put  him  to  flight  a  second  time, 
and  being  lighter  of  foot  than  the  old  man,  soon  came 
up  AV'ithin  a  few  paces,  when  he  fired,  but  fortunately 
missed  him.  On  this  Mr.  Morgan  faced  about  again, 
to  try  his  fortune,  and  clubbed  his  firelock.  The  Indian, 
by  this  time,  had  got  his  tomahawk  in  order  for  a  throw, 
at  which  they  are  very  dextrous.  Morgan  made  the 
blow,  and  the  Indian  the  throw,  almost  at  tbe  same  in- 
stant, by  which  the  httle  finger  was  cut  off  Morgan's 
left  hand,  and  the  one  next  to  it  almost  off,  and  his  gun 
broke  ofl"  by  the  lock.  Now  they  came  to  close  grips. 
Morcran  ffot  the  Indian  dovrn  ;  but  soon  found  himself 
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overturned,  and  the  Indian  upon  him,  feehng  for  his 
knife,  and  yelhng  most  hideously,  as  their  mannei-  is, 
when  they  look  upon  victory  to  be  certain.  However, 
a  woman's  apron  which  the  Indian  had  plundered  out 
of  a  house  in  the  neighborhood,  and  tied  on  him,  above 
his  knife,  v/as  now  in  his  way,  and  so  hindered  his  get- 
ting at  it  quickly,  that  Morgan  got  one  of  his  fingers 
fast  in  his  mouth,  and  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  that 
hand,  by  holding  it,  and  disconcerted  him  considerably 
by  chewing  it ;  all  tbe  while  observing  how  he  would 
come  on  with  his  knife.  At  length  the  Indian  had  got 
hold  of  his  knife,  but  so  far  towards  the  blade,  that 
Morgan  got  a  small  hold  of  the  hinder  end  ;  and  as  the 
Indian  pulled  it  out  of  the  scabbard,  Morgan  giving 
his  finger  a  severe  screw  with  his  teeth,  twitched  it  out 
through  his  hand,  cutting  it  most  grievously.  By  this 
time  they  were  both  got  partly  to  theii"  feet,  and  the  In- 
dian was  endeavoring  to  disengage  himself ;  but  Mor- 
gan held  fast  by  the  finger,  and  quickly  applied  the  point 
of  the  knife  to  the  side  of  its  savage  owner  :  a  bone  hap- 
pening in  the  way,  prevented  its  penetrating  any  great 
depth ;  but  a  second  blow,  directed  more  towards  the 
belly,  found  free  passage  into  his  bowels.  The  old  man 
turned  the  point  upwards,  making  a  large  wound,  buiy- 
ing  the  knife  therein,  and  so  took  his  departure  instant- 
ly to  the  fort,  with  the  nev/s  of  his  adventure. 

On  the  report  of  Mr.  Morgan,  a  party  v/ent  out  from 
the  fort,  and  found  the  first  Indian  where  he  had  falleii ; 
the  second  they  found  not  dead,  at  one  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  scene  of  action,  hid  in  the  top  of  a  fall- 
en tree,  where  he  had  picked  the  knife  out  of  his  body, 
after  which  had  come  out  parched  corn,  &c.  and  had 
bound  up  his  wound  with  the  apron  aforementioned ; 
and  on  the  first  sight  he  saluted  them  with,  "How  do 
do,  broder?  how  do  do,  broder?"  But  alas !  poor  savage, 
their  brotherhood  to  him  extended  only  to  tomahaw^k- 
ing,  scalping,  and,  to  gratify  some  peculiar  feelings  of 
their  own,  skinning  them  both,  and  they  have  made 
drum-heads  of  their  skins. 
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Singular  jyrowess  of  a  woman  in  a  combat  loith  so?ne 
Indiaas. — In  a  letter  to  a  lady  of  Philadelphia. 

Westmoreland,  April  26,  1779. 

Madam:  I  have  wrote  to  Mr. ,  of  your  city,  an 

account  of  a  very  particular  affair  between  a  white  man 
and  two  Indians.  I  am  now  to  give  you  a  relation  in 
wdiich  you  will  see  how  a  person  of  your  sex  acquitted 
herself  in  defense  of  her  own  life,  and  that  of  her  hus- 
band and  children. 

The  lady,  who  is  the  burthen  of  this  story,  is  named 
Experience  Bozarth.  She  lives  on  a  creek  called  Dun- 
kard  creek,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  this  county. 
About  the  middle  of  March  last,  two  or  three  families 
wdio  w^ere  afraid  to  stay  at  home,  gathered  to  her  house, 
and  there  stayed,  looking  on  themselves  to  be  safer  than 
when  all  were  scattered  about  at  their  own  houses. 

On  a  certain  day.  some  of  the  cliildren  thus  collected 
came  running  in  from  play  in  great  haste,  saying  there 
were  ugly  red  men.  One  of  the  men  in  the  house  step- 
ped to  tlie  door,  where  he  received  a  ball  in  the  side  of 
his  breast,  which  caused  him  to  fall  back  into  the  house. 
The  Indian  was  immediately  in  over  him,  and  engaged 
with  another  man  who  was  in  the  house.  The  man 
tossed  the  Indian  on  a  bed,  and  called  for  a  knife  to  kill 
him,  (Observe  these  were  all  the  men  that  were  in  the 
house.)  Now  Mrs.  Bozarth  appears  the  only  defense, 
who  not  finding  a  knife  at  hand,  took  up  an  ax  that  lay 
by,  and  with  one  biovv^  cut  out  the  brains  of  the  Indian. 
At  that  instant  (for  all  was  instantaneous),  a  second  In- 
dian entered  the  door,  and  shot  the  man  dead,  who  was 
engaged  with  the  Indian  on  the  bed.  Mrs.  Bozarth 
turned  to  this  second  Indian,  and  with  her  ax  gave  him 
several  large  cuts,  some  of  which  let  his  entrails  appear. 
He  bawled  out  murder,  murder. 

On  this,  sundi-y  other  Indians  (who  had  hitherto  been 
fully  employed  killing  some  children  out  of  doors )  came 
rushing  to  his  rehcf ;  one  of  whose  heads  Mrs.  Bozarth 
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clove  in  two  with  her  ax,  as  he  stuck  it  in  at  the  door, 
which  laid  him  flat  upon  the  soil.  Another  snatched 
hold  of  the  Avounded  Ijeilowing  fellow,  and  pulled  him 
out  of  doors,  Avhile  Mrs.  Bozarth,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  man  who  was  first  shot  in  the  door,  and  who  by  this 
time  had  a  little  recovered,  shut  the  door  after  them,  and 
made  it  fast,  where  they  kept  garrison  for  several  days, 
the  dead  white  man  and  the  dead  Indian  being  both  in 
the  house  with  them,  and  the  Indians  about  the  house 
besieging  them.  At  length  they  were  relieved  by  a 
party  sent  for  the  purpose. 

This  whole  affair  to  shutting  the  door,  was  not  per- 
haps three  minutes  in  acting.  I  am,  dec. 

Account  of  the  sufferings  of  Massy  Ilerheson  and 
her  family^  loho  mere  taken  inisoners  by  a  party 
of  Indians. —  Given  on  oath  before  John  Wilkins^ 
Ksq.  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  cotn- 
Qnonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburg,  May  21,  1792. 

Massy  Herbeson,  on  her  oath,  according  to  law,  be- 
ing  taken  before  John  Wilkins,  Esq.  one  of  the  comr 
monwealth's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  county 
of  Allegany,  deposeth  and  saith,  that  on  the  22d  day 
of  this  month,  she  was  taken  from  her  own  house  with- 
in two  hundred  yards  of  Reed's  block-house,  which  is 
called  twenty- five  miles  from  Pittsburg;  her  husband 
being  one  of  the  spies,  was  from  home ;  two  of  the  scouts 
had  lodged  with  her  that  night,  but  had  left  her  house 
about  sunrise,  in  order  to  go  to  the  block-house,  and  had 
left  the  door  standing  wide  open.  Shortly  after  the  two 
scouts  went  away,  a  number  of  Indians  came  into  the 
house,  and  drew  her  out  of  the  bed  by  the  feet ;  the  two 
eldest  children  who  also  lay  in  another  bed,  were  drawn 
out  in  the  same  manner ;  a  younger  child,  about  one 
year  old,  slept  with  the  deponent.  The  Indians  then 
scrauil)led  about  the  articles  in  the  house;  when  they 
were  at  this  worJvj  the  deponent  went  out  of  the  house, 
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and  hallooed  to  the  people  in  the  block-house  ;  one  of 
the  Indians  then  ran  up  and  stopped  her  mouth,  another 
ran  up  with  his  tomahawk  drawn,  and  a  third  ran  and 
seized  the  tomahawk  and  called  her  his  squaw  ;  this  last 
Indian  claimed  her  as  his,  and  continued  by  her ;  about 
fifteen  of  the  Indians  then  ran  down  towards  the  block- 
house, and  fired  their  guns  at  the  block  and  store-house, 
in  consequence  of  which  one  soldier  was  killed  and  an- 
other wounded,  one  having  been  at  the  spring,  and  the 
other  in  coming  or  looking  out  of  the  store-house. 

This  deponent  then  told  the  Indians  there  were  about 
forty  men  in  the  block-house,  and  each  man  had  two 
guns ;  the  Indians  then  went  to  them  that  were  firing 
at  the  block-house,  and  brought  them  back.  They  then 
began  to  drive  the  deponent  and  her  children  away ;  but 
a  boy,  about  three  years  old,  being  unwilling  to  leave 
the  house,  they  took  by  the  heels,  and  dashed  it  against 
the  house,  then  stabbed  and  scalped  it.  They  then  took 
the  deponent  and  the  two  children  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  they  stopped  until  they  had  tied  up  the  plunder 
they  had  got.  While  they  Vv^ere  busy  about  this,  the 
deponent  counted  them,  and  the  number  amounted  to 
thirty-two,  including  two  white  men,  that  were  with 
them,  painted  like  Indians. 

That  several  of  the  Indians  could  speak  English, 
and  that  she  knew  three  or  four  of  them  very  well, 
having  often  seen  them  go  up  and  down  the  Allegany 
river :  two  of  them  she  knew  to  be  Senecas,  and  two 
Munsees,  who  had  got  their  guns  mended  by  her  hus- 
band about  two  years  ago.  That  they  sent  two  In- 
dians with  her,  and  the  others  took  their  course  towards 
Puckty.  That  she,  the  children,  and  the  two  Indians, 
had  not  gone  above  two  hundred  yards  when  the  In- 
dians caught  tv/o  of  her  uncle's  horses,  put  her  and  the 
youngest  child  on  one  and  one  of  the  Indians  and  the 
other  child  on  the  other.  That  the  two  Indians  then 
took  her  and  the  children  to  the  Allegany  river,  and 
took  them  over  in  bark  canoes,  as  they  could  not  get 
the  horse:^  to  swim  the  river.  After  they  had  crossed  the 
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river,  the  oldest  child,  a  l.)oy  about  five  years  of  age.  be- 
gan to  mourn  for  his  motlier,  when  one  of  the  Indians 
tomahawked  and  scalped  liim.  Tliat  they  traveled  all 
day  very  hard,  and  at  night  arrived  at  a  large  camp, 
covered  with  bark,  which  by  appearance  might  hold 
fifty  men ;  that  the  camp  appeared  to  have  been  occu- 
pied some  time ;  it  was  very  much  lieaten,  and  large 
beaten  paths  went  out  in  different  directions  from  it ; 
that  night  the)^  took  her  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  camp,  into  a  large  dark  bottom,  bound  her 
arms,  gave  her  some  bed  clothes,  and  laid  down  one  on 
each  side  of  her.  That  the  next  morning  they  took 
her  into  a  thicket  on  the  hill  side,  and  one  remained 
with  her  till  the  middle  of  the  da},-,  while  the  other 
went  to  watch  the  path,  lest  some  ^\'hite  people  should 
follow  them.  They  then  exchanged  places  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day :  she  got  a  piece  of  dry  venison, 
about  the  bulk  of  an  egg,  that  day,  and  a  piece  about 
the  same  size  the  day  they  Avere  marching ;  that  even- 
ing (Wednesday  the  23d),  they  moved  lier  to  a  new 
place,  and  secured  her  as  the  niglit  before.  During  the 
day  of  the  23d  she  made  several  attempts  to  get  the 
Indian's  gun  or  tomahawk  that  was  guarding  her,  and 
could  she  liave  got  either,  she  would  have  put  him  to 
death.  Slie  was  nearly  detected  in  tiying  to  get  the 
tomahawk  from  his  belt. 

The  next  morning  (Thursday),  one  of  the  Indians 
went  out  as  on  the  day  before  to  watch  the  path.  The 
other  lay  down  and  fell  asleep.  Vv^hen  she  found  he 
was  sleeping,  she  stole  her  short-gown,  handkerchief 
and  a  child's  frock,  and  then  made  her  escape,  the  sun 
being  about  an  hour  high.  That  she  took  her  course 
from  the  Allegany,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Indians,  as 
they  would  naturally  pursue  her  that  way  ;  that  day 
she  traveled  along  Conequesing  creek.  The  next  day 
she  altered  her  course,  and,  as  she  believes,  fell  upon 
the  waters  of  Pine  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Alle- 
gany. Thinking  this  not  licr  best  course,  she  took 
over  some  divided  ridges,  and  fell  in  on  the  heads  of 
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Squaw  run,  lay  on  a  dividing  ridge  on  Friday  night, 
and  on  Saturday  came  to  Squaw  run ;  continued  down 
the  run  until  an  Indian  or  some  other  person  shot  at  a 
deer  ;  she  saw  the  person  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  her,  the  deer  running  and  the  dog  pursuing 
it,  which,  from  its  appearance,  siie  supposed  to  be  an  In- 
dian dog. 

She  then  altered  her  course,  but  again  came  to  the 
same  run,  and  continued  down  it  until  she  got  so  tired 
that  she  was  obliged  to  he  down,  it  having  rained  on 
her  all  that  day  and  the  night  before ;  she  lay  there  that 
night,  it  raining  constantly.  On  Sunday  morning  she 
proceeded  down  the  run  until  she  came  to  the  Allegany 
river,  and  continued  down  the  river  until  she  came  op- 
posite to  Carter's  house,  on  the  inhabited  side,  where  she 
made  a  noise,  and  James  Closier  brought  her  over  the 
river  to  Carter's  house. 

This  deponent  further  says,  that  in  conversation  with 
one  of  the  Indians,  that  could  talk  English  very  well, 
which  she  suspects  to  be  George  Jelloway,  he  asked  her 
if  she  knew  the  prisoner  that  was  taken  by  Jeffers  and 
his  Senecas,  and  in  jail  in  Pittsburg?  She  answered 
no.  He  said,  you  lie.  She  again  said  she  knew  noth- 
ing about  him ;  he  said  she  lied,  that  he  was  a  spy,  and 
a  great  captain  ;  that  he  took  Butler's  scalp,  and  that 
they  would  have  him  or  twenty  scalps  ;  he  again  said, 
that  they  would  exchange  for  him  ;  that  he  and  two 
more  were  sent  out  to  see  what  the  Americans  were 
doing  ;  that  the}''  came  round  from  Detroit  to  Yenango; 
the  Indian  took  paper,  and  shewed  her  that  he,  at  Fort 
Pitt,  could  write  and  draw  on  it ;  he  also  asked  her  if  a 
campaign  was  going  out  against  the  Indians  this  sum- 
mer ;  she  said  no  ;  he  called  her  a  liar,  and  said  they 
were  going  out,  and  the  Indians  Avould  serve  them  as 
they  did  last  year  ;  he  also  said  the  English  had  guns, 
ammunition,  (fee.  to  give  them  to  go  to  war,  and  that 
they  had  given  them  plenty  last  year.  This  deponent 
also  says,  that  she  saw  one  of  the  Indians  have  Capt. 
CraVs  sword,  which  she  well  knew ;  that  one  of  the 
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Indians  asked  her  if  she  knew  Thomas  Girtv;  she  said 
she  did  ;  he  then  said  that  Girty  hved  near  Fort  Pitt ; 
that  he  was  a  good  man,  but  not  as  good  as  his  brother 
at  Detroit,  but  that  his  wife  was  a  bad  woman ;  she  tell& 
hes  on  the  Indians,  and  is  a  friend  to  America.  Sworn 
before  me  the  day  and  year  first  above  written, 

JOHN  WILKINS. 

bufferings  of  Peter  Willia?nsoti,  one  of  the  settlers 
in  the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania. —  Written  hy 
himself. 

I  was  born  within  (en  miles  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen^ 
in  the  north  of  Scotland^  of  reputable  parents.  At  eight 
years  of  age,  being  a  sturdy  bo}^,  I  was  taken  notice  of 
by  two  fellows  belonging  to  a  vessel,  employed  (as  the 
trade  then  was)  by  some  of  the  w^orthy  merchants  of 
Aberdeen,  in  that  villainous  and  execrable  practice  of 
stealing  young  children  from  their  parents,  and  selling 
them  as  slaves  in  the  plantations  abroad,  and  easily  en- 
ticed on  board  the  ship  by  them^  where  I  was  conducted 
between  decks  to  some  others  they  had  kidnapped  in 
the  same  manner,  and  in  about  a  month's  time  set  sail 
for  America.  When  we  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  the 
captain  sold  us  at  about  sixteen  pounds  per  head.  lYTiat 
became  of  my  unhappy  companions  I  never  knew^; 
but  it  was  my  lot  to  be  sold  for  seven  years  to  one  of 
my  countrymen,  who  had  in  his  youth  been  kidnapped 
like  myself,  but  from  another  town. 

Having  no  children  of  his  own,  and  commiserating' 
my  condition,  he  took  care  of  me,  indulged  me  in  going" 
to  school,  where  I  went  every  winter  for  five  j^ears,  and 
made  a  tolerable  proficiency.  With  this  good  master  I 
continued  till  he  died,  and,  as  a  rew^ard  for  my  faithful 
service,  he  left  me  two  hundred  pounds  currency,  which 
was  then  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  sterling, 
his  best  horse,  saddle,  and  all  his  wearing  apparel. 

Being  now  seventeen  years  old,  and  my  oAvn  mas- 
ter, having  jiioney  in  my  pocket  and  all  other  necessa- 
ries, Teniployed  myself  in  jobbing  for  near  seven  years; 
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when  I  resolved  to  settle,  aiid  married  the  daughter  of 
■a  substantial  planter.  My  fafcher-in-Iaw  made  me  a 
deed  of  gift  of  a  tract  of  land  that  lay  (unhappily  for 
me,  as  it  has  since  proved,)  on  the  frontiers  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania,  near  the  forks  of  the  Delaware, 
containing  about  two  hundred  acres,  thirty  of  which 
were  weM  cleared  and  fit  for  immediate  use,  on  which 
were  a  good  house  and  barn.  The  place  pleasing  me 
well  I  settled  on  it.  My  money  I  expended  in  buying 
stock,  household  furniture,  and  implements  for  out-of- 
door  work ;  and  being  happy  in  a  good  wife  my  felicity 
was  complete:  but  in  1754,  the  Indians,  who  had  for 
a  long  time  before  ravaged  and  destroyed  other  parts 
•of  America  lan'molesfeed,  l)ega-n  nov/^to  be  very  trouble- 
■some  on  the  frontiers  of  our  province,  where  they  gene- 
rally appeared  in  small  skulking  parties,  committing 
great  devastations. 

Terrible  and  shocking  to  human  nature  were  the 
barbarities  daily  committed  by  these  savages  !  Scarce 
•did  they  pass  but  some  unhappy  family  or  other  fell  vic- 
tims to  their  cruelty.  Terrible,  indeed,  it  proved  to  me, 
as  well  as  to  many  others.  I  that  was  now  happy  in  an 
•easy  state  of  life,  blessed  with  an  affectionate  and  ten- 
der wife,  became  on  a  sudden  one  of  the  most  unhappy 
of  mankind.  Scarce  can  I  sustam  the  s^hock  which 
forever  recurs  on  recollecting  the  fatal  second  >©€  Octo- 
•ber,  1754. 

My  wife  'that  day  went  from  home,  to  visit  some  of 
her  relations.  As  I  stayed  up  later  than  usual,  expect- 
ing her  rettirn,  none  being  in  the  house  besides  myself, 
how  great  was  my  surprise  and  terror,  when  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  I  heard  a  dismal  war-whoop  of  the  sav- 
ages, and  found  that  my  house  was  beset  by  them.  I 
flew  to  my  chamber  window,  and  perceived  them  to  be 
twelve  in  number.  Having  my  gun  loaded,  I  threat- 
ened them  wdth  death,  if  they  did  not  retire.  But  how 
vain  and  fruitless  are  the  efforts  of  one  man  against  the 
united  force  of  so  many  blood-thirsty  monsters  !  One 
&i  them  that  could  speak  Englishj  threatened  me  in  re- 
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turn,  'Hhat  if  I  did  not  come  out,  they  would  burn  me 
alive,"  adding,  however,  "  that  if  I  would  come  out  and 
surrender  myself  prisoner,  they  Avould  not  kill  me."  In 
6uch  deplorable  circumstances,  I  chose  to  rely  on  their 
promises,  rather  than  meet  death  by  rejecting  them  ^  and 
accordingly  went  out  of  the  liouse,  with  my  gun  in 
hand,  not  knowing  that  I  had  it.  Immediately  on  my 
approach  they  rushed  on  me  like  tigers,  and  instantly 
disarmed  me.  Having  me  thus  in  their  power  they 
bound  me  to  a  tree,  went  into  the  house,  plundered  it 
of  every  thing  they  could  carry  off,  and  then  set  fire  to 
it,  and  consumed  what  was  left  before  my  eyes.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  they  set  fire  to  my  barn,  stable,  and 
out-houses,  wherein  were  about  200  bushels  of  wheat, 
six  cows,  four  horses  and  five  sheep,  all  which  were  con- 
sumed to  ashes. 

Having  thus  finished  the  execrable  business  about 
which  they  came,  one  of  the  monsters  came  to  me  w^ith 
a  tomahawk,  and  threatened  me  with  the  worst  of 
deatlis,  if  I  w^ould  not  go  with  them.  This  I  agreed  to, 
and  then  they  untied  me,  and  gave  me  a  load  to  carry, 
imder  which  I  traveled  ail  that  night,  full  of  the  most 
terrible  apprehensions,  lest  my  unhappy  wdfe  should 
likewise  have  fallen  into  their  cruel  power.  At  day- 
break, my  infernal  masters  ordered  me  to  lay  down  my 
load,  when  tying  my  hands  again  round  a  tree,  they 
forced  the  blood  out  at  my  finger  ends  ;  and  then  kind- 
ling a  fire  near  the  tree  to  \vhich  I  was  bound,  the  most 
dreadful  agonies  seized  me,  concluding  I  was  going  to 
be  made  a  sacrifice  to  their  barbarity.  The  fire  being 
made,  they  for  some  time  danced  round  me  after  their 
manner,  whooping,  hollowing,  and  shrieking  in  a  fright- 
ful manner.  Being  satisfied  with  this  sort  of  mirth,  they 
proceeded  in  another  manner,  taking  the  burning  coals, 
and  sticks  flamiug  with  fire  at  the  ends,  holding  them 
to  my  face,  head,  hands  and  feet,  and  at  the  same  time 
threatening  to  burn  me  entirely  if  I  cried  out.  Thus 
tortured  as  I  was,  almost  to  death,  I  suffered  their  bru- 
talities, without  being  allowed  to  vent  my  anguish  oth- 
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erwise  than  by  shedding  silent  tears;  and  these  being 
observed  J  they  took  fresh  coals,  and  applied  them  near 
my  eyes,  telling  me  m}^  face  was  wet,  and  that  they 
would  dry  it  for  me,  which  indeed  they  cruelly  did. 
How  I  underwent  these  tortures  has  been  matter  of  won- 
der to  me,  but  God  enabled  me  to  wait  with  more  than 
common  patience  for  the  deliverance  I  daily  prayed  for. 

At  length  they  sat  down  round  the  fire,  and  roasted 
the  meat  of  which  they  had  robbed  my  dwelhng.  When 
they  had  supped,  they  offered  some  to  me.  Though  it 
may  easily  Idc  imagined  I  had  but  little  appetite  to  eat, 
after  the  tortures  and  miseries  I  had  suffered,  yet  was  I 
forced  to  seem  pleased  with  what  they  offered  me,  lest 
by  refusing  it,  they  should  re-assume  their  heUisli  prac- 
tices. What  I  could  not  eat  I  contrived  to  hide,  they 
having  unbound  me  till  they  imagined  I  had  eat  all ; 
but  then  they  bound  me  as  before ;  in  which  deplorable 
condition  I  was  forced  to  continue  the  whole  day.  When 
the  sun  was  set,  they  put  out  the  fire,  and  covered  the 
ashes  with  leaves,  as  is  their  usual  custom,  that  the 
white  people  might  not  discover  any  traces  of  their  hav- 
ing been  there. 

Going  from  thence  along  the  Susquehanna,  for  the 
space  of  six  miles,  loaded  as  I  was  before,  we  arrived  at 
a  spot  near  the  Apalachian  mountains,  or  Blue-hills, 
where  they  hid  their  plunder  under  logs  of  wood.  From 
thence  they  proceeded  to  a  neighboring  house,  occupied 
by  one  Jacob  Snider  and  his  unhappy  family,  consisting 
of  his  wife,  five  children,  and  a  young  man  his  servant. 
They  soon  got  admittance  into  the  unfortunate  man's 
house,  where  they  immediately,  without  the  least  re- 
morse, scalped  both  parents  and  children :  nor  could  the 
tears,  the  shrieks  or  cries  of  poor  innocent  children,  pre- 
vent their  horrid  massacre.  Having  thus  scalped  them, 
and  plundered  the  house  of  every  thing  that  was  mo- 
vable, they  set  fire  to  it,  and  left  the  distressed  victims 
amidst  the  flames. 

Thinking  the  young  man  belonging  to  this  unhappy 
familv  would  be  of  service  to  them  in  carrying  part  of 
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their  plunder,  they  spared  his  hfe,  and  loaded  him  and 
m3^«elf  witii  what  they  had  here  g-ot,  and  again  march- 
ed to  the  Blue-]]ilis,  where  they  stowed  the  goods  as  he- 
fore.  My  fellow  sufferer  could  not  support  the  cruel 
treatment  which  we  were  obliged  to  suifer,  and  com- 
plaining- bitterly  to  me  of  his  being  unable  to  proceed 
any  further,  I  endeavored  to  animate  him.  but  all  in 
vain,  for  h.e  still  continued  his  moans  and  tears,  which 
one  of  the  savages  perceiving,  as  we  traveled  along, 
came  up  to  us,  and  with  his  tomahawk  gave  him  a  blow 
on  his  head,  which  felled  the  unhappy  youth  to  the 
ground,  whom  they  immediately  scalped  and  left.  TL'he 
suddenness  of  this  murder  shocked  me  to  that  degree 
that  I  was  in  a  manner  motionless,  expecting  my  fate 
would  soon  be  the  same.  However,  recovering  my  dis- 
tracted thoughts,  I  dissembled  my  anguish  as  well  as  I 
could  from  the  barljarians ;  but  still,  such  was  my  terror, 
that  for  some  time  I  scarce  knew  the  days  of  the  week 
or  what  I  did. 

They  still  kept  on  their  course  near  the  mountains, 
where  they  lay  skulking  four  or  five  days,  rejoicing  at 
the  plunder  they  had  got.  When  provisions  became 
scarce,  they  made  their  way  towards  the  Susquehanna, 
and  passing  near  another  house,  inhabited  by  an  old 
man,  whose  name  was  John  Adams,  with  his  wife  and 
four  small  children,  and  meeting  with  no  resistance, 
they  immediately  scalped  the  mother  and  all  her  chil- 
dren before  the  old  man's  eyes.  Inhuman  and  horrid 
as  this  was,  it  did  not  satisfy  them ;  for  when  they  had 
murdered  the  poor  woman,  they  acted  with  her  in  such 
a  brutal  manner,  as  decency  will  not  permit  me  to  men- 
tion. The  unhappy  husband,  not  being  able  to  avoid 
the  sight,  entreated  them  to  put  an  end  to  his  miserable 
being  ;  but  they  were  as  deaf  to  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  this  venerable  sufferer,  as  they  had  been  to  those  of 
the  others,  and  proceeded  to  burn  and  destroy  his  house, 
barn,  corn,  hay,  cattle,  and  every  thing  the  poor  man  a 
few  hours  before  was  master  of 

Having  saved  what  they  thought  proper  from  the 
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flames,  they  gave  the  old  man,  feeble,  weak,  and  in  the 
miserable  condition  he  then  was,  as  well  as  myself,  bur- 
dens to  carry,  and  loading  themselves  likewise  with 
bread  and  meat,  pursued  their  journey  towards  the  Great 
Swamp.  Here  they  lay  for  eight  or  nine  days  diverting 
themselves  at  times  in  barbarous  cruelties  on  the  old 
man :  sometimes  they  would  strip  him  naked,  and  paint 
him  all  over  with  various  sorts  of  colors;  at  other  times 
would  pluck  the  white  hairs  from  his  head,  and  taunt- 
ingly tell  him,  '-he  was  a  fool  for  living  so  long,  and 
that  they  should  shew  him  kindness  in  putting  him  out 
of  the  world."  In  vain  were  all  his  tears  ;  for  daily  did 
they  tire  themselves  with  the  various  means  they  tried 
to  torment  him ;  sometimes  tying  him  to  a  tree,  and 
whipping  him ;  at  other  times,  scorching  his  furrowed 
cheek  with  red-hot  coals,  and  burning  his  legs  quite  to 
the  knees. 

One  niffht  after  he  had  been  thus  tormented,  whilst 
he  and  I  were  condoling  with  each  other  at  the  miseries 
we  daily  suffered,  twenty-five  other  Indians  arrived, 
bringing  with  them  twenty  scalps  and  three  prisoners, 
who  had  unhappily  fallen  into  their  hands  in  Conoco- 
cheague,  a  small  town  near  the  river  Susquehanna, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Irish.  These  prisoners  gave 
us  some  shocking  accounts  of  the  murders  and  devas- 
tations committed  in  their  parts ;  a  i^^N  instances  of 
which  will  enable  the  reader  to  guess  at  the  treatment 
the  provincials  have  suflfered  for  years  past.  This  party, 
who  now  joined  us,  had  it  not,  I  found,  in  their  power 
to  begin  their  violences  so  soon  as  those  who  visited  my 
habitation,  the  first  of  their  tragedies  being  on  the  25th 
of  October,  1754,  when  John  Lewis,  with  his  wife  and 
three  small  children,  were  inhumanly  scalped  and  mur- 
dered, and  his  house,  barn,  and  everything  he  possess- 
ed burnt  and  destroyed.  On  the  28th,  Jacob  Miller, 
with  his  wife  and  six  of  his  family,  with  every  thing 
on  his  plantation,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  30th, 
the  house,  mill,  barn,  twent}^  head  of  cattle,  two  teams 
of  horses,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  George  Folke, 
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met  with  the  hke  treatment,  himself,  wife,  and  all  his 
miserable  family,  consisting  of  nine  in  number,  being 
scalped,  then  cut  in  pieces  and  given  to  the  swine.  One 
of  the  substantial  traders,  belonging  to  the  province, 
having  business  that  called  him  some  miles  up  the  coun- 
try, fell  into  the  hands  of  these  ruffians,  who  not  only 
scalped  him,  but  immediately  roasted  him  before  he  was 
dead ;  then  like  cannilmls,  for  want  of  other  food,  ate 
his  whole  body,  and  of  his  head  made  what  they  called 
an  Indian  pudding. 

From  these  few  instances  of  savage  cruelty,  the  de- 
plorable situation  of  the  defenseless  inhabitants,  and 
Avhat  they  hourl}^  suffeied  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  must 
strike  the  utmost  horror,  and  cause  in  every  breast  the 
utmost  detestation,  not  only  against  the  authors,  but 
against  those  who,  through  inattention,  or  pusillani- 
mous or  erroneous  principles,  suffered  the  savages  at 
first,  unrepelled,  or  even  unmolested,  to  commit  such 
outrages,  depredations  and  murders. 

The  three  prisoners  that  were  brought  with  these 
additional  forces,  constantly  repining  at  their  lot,  and 
almost  dead  with  their  excessive  hard  treatment,  con- 
trived at  last  to  make  their  escape ;  but  being  far  from 
their  own  settlements,  and  not  knowing  the  country, 
w^ere  soon  after  met  by  some  others  of  the  tribes,  or  na- 
tions at  war  with  us,  and  brought  back.  The  poor 
creatures,  almost  famished  for  want  of  sustenance,  ha- 
ving had  none  during  the  time  of  their  escape,  were 
no  sooner  in  the  power  of  the  barbarians,  than  two  of 
them  were  tied  to  a  tree,  and  a  great  fire  made  round 
them,  where  they  remained  till  they  were  terribly 
scorched  and  burnt;  when  one  of  the  villains  with  his 
scalping  knife  ripped  open  their  bellies,  took  out  their 
entrails,  and  burned  them  before  their  eyes,  whilst 
the  others  were  cutting,  piercing  and  tearing  the  flesh 
from  their  breasts,  hands,  arms  and  legs,  with  red  hot 
irons,  till  they  were  dead.  The  third  unhappy  victim 
was  reserved  a  few  hours  longer,  to  be,  if  possible,  sa- 
crificed in  a  more  cruel  manner;    his  arms  were  tied 
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close  to  his  body,  and  a  hole  being  dug,  deep  enough 
for  him  to  stand  upright,  he  was  put  into  it,  and  the 
earth  rammed  and  beat  in  all  round  his  body  up  to  his 
neck,  so  that  his  head  only  appeared  above  ground. 
They  then  scalped  him,  and  there  let  him  remain  for 
three  or  four  hours,  in  the  greatest  agonies  ;  after  which 
they  made  a  small  fire  near  his  head,  causing  him  to 
suffer  the  most  excruciating  torments;  whilst  the  poor 
creature  could  only  cry  for  mercy  by  killing  him  imme- 
diately, for  his  brains  were  boiling  in  his  head.  Inexo- 
rable to  all  he  said,  they  continued  the  fire  till  his  eyes 
gushed  out  of  their  sockets;  such  agonizing  torments 
did  this  unhappy  creature  suffer  for  near  two  hours  be- 
fore he  was  quite  dead.  They  then  cut  off  his  head, 
and  buried  it  with  the  other  bodies ;  my  task  being  to 
dig  the  graves,  which,  feeble  and  terrified  as  I  was,  the 
dread  of  suffering  the  same  fate  enabled  me  to  do. 

A  great  snow  now  falling,  the  barbarians  were  fear- 
ful lest  the  white  people  should,  by  their  tracks,  find 
out  their  skulking  retreats,  which  obliged  them  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  their  winter  quarters,  about 
two  hundred  miles  farther  from  any  plantation  or  in- 
habitants. After  a  long  and  painful  journey,  being  al- 
most starved,  I  arrived  with  this  infernal  crew  at  Ala- 
mingo.  There  I  found  a  number  of  wigwams,  full  of 
their  women  and  children.  Dancing,  singing  and 
shouting,  were  their  general  amusements :  and  in  all 
their  festivals  and  dances,  they  relate  what  successes 
they  have  had  and  what  damages  they  have  sustained 
in  their  expeditions,  in  which  1  now  unliappily  became 
part  of  their  theme.  The  severity  of  the  cold  increas- 
ing, they  stripped  me  of  my  clothes  for  their  own  use, 
and  gave  me  such  as  they  usually  wore  themselves, 
being  a  piece  of  a  blanket,  a  pair  of  moccasons,  or  shoes, 
with  a  yard  of  coarse  cloth,  to  put  round  me  instead  of 
breeches. 

At  Alamingo  I  remained  near  two  months,  till  the 
snow  was  off  the  ground.  Whatever  thoughts  I  might 
have  of  making  my  escape,  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
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tion  was  impracticable,  being  so  far  from  any  planta- 
tions or  white  people,  and  the  severe  weather  rendering 
my  limbs  in  a  manner  quite  stiff  and  motionless.  How- 
ever, I  contrived  to  defend  myself  against  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  as  well  as  I  could,  by  making 
myself  a  little  wigwam  with  bark  of  the  trees,  covering 
it  with  earth,  wdhch  made  it  resemble  a  cave ;  and,  to 
prevent  the  ill  effects  of  the  cold,  I  kept  a  good  fire  al- 
ways near  the  door.  My  liberty  of  going  about,  was, 
indeed,  more  than  I  could  have  expected,  but  they  well 
knew  the  impracticability  of  my  escaping  from  them. 
Seeing  me  outwardly  easy  and  submissive,  they  would 
sometimes  give  me  a  little  meat,  but  my  chief  food  was 
Indian  corn.  At  length  the  time  came  when  they  were 
preparing  themselves  for  another  expedition  against  the 
planters  and  white  people  ;  but  before  they  set  out,  they 
were  joined  by  many  other  Indians. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  was  quite  gone,  they  set  forth 
on  their  journey  tovrards  the  back  parts  of  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania,  all  leaving  their  wives  and  children 
behind  in  the  wigwams.  They  were  now  a  formidable 
body,  amounting  to  near  150.  My  business  was  to  car- 
ry what  they  thought  proper  to  load  me  with,  but  they 
never  intrusted  me  with  a  gun.  We  marched  on  seve- 
ral days  without  any  thing  particular  occurring,  almost 
famished  for  want  of  provisions ;  for  my  part.  I  had 
nothing  but  a  few  stalks  of  Indian  corn,  which  I  was 
glad  to  eat  dry ;  nor  did  the  Indians  themselves  fare 
much  better  ;  for  as  we  drew  near  the  plantations  they 
were  afraid  to  kill  any  game,  lest  the  noise  of  their  guns 
should  alarm  the  inhaliitants. 

When  we  again  arrived  at  the  Blue-hills,  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  Irish  settlemacnts  before-mentioned,  we 
encamped  three  days,  though  God  knows  we  had  nei- 
ther tents  nor  any  thing  else  to  defend  us  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  air,  having  nothing  to  lie  on  but  the 
grass, — their  usual  method  of  lodging,  pitching,  or  en- 
camping, by  night,  being  in  parties  of  ten  or  twelve 
men  to  a  fire,  where  they  lie  upon  the  grass  or  brush, 
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wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  with  their  feet  to  the  fire. 
During  our  last  stay  here,  a  sort  of  council  of  war  was 
held,  when  it  was  agreed  to  divide  themselves  into 
companies  of  about  twenty  men  each ;  after  which  every 
captain  marched  with  his  party  Avhere  he  thought  pro- 
per. I  still  belonged  to  my  old  masters,  but  was  left 
behind  on  the  mountains  with  ten  Indians,  to  stay  till 
the  rest  would  return,  not  thinking  it  proper  to  carry 
me  nearer  to  Conococheague  or  the  other  plantations. 

Here  I  began  to  meditate  an  cspape,  and  though  I 
knew  the  country  round  e3:tremely  well,  yet  I  was  very 
cautious  of  giving  the  least  suspicion  of  any  such  in- 
tention. However,  the  third  day  after  the  grand  body 
left  us,  my  companions  thought  proper  to  traverse  the 
mountains  in  search  of  game  for  their  subsistence,  leav- 
ing me  bound  in  such  a  manner  that  I  could  not  escape: 
at  night,  when  they  returned,  having  unbound  me,  we 
all  sat  down  together  to  supper  on  what  they  killed, 
and  soon  after  (being  greatly  fatigued  with  their  day's 
excursion)  they  composed  themselves  to  rest  as  usual. 
I  now  tried  various  ways  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  a 
scheme  to  prove  my  intentions  or  not;  but  after  making 
a  noise  and  walking  about,  sometimes  touching  them 
with  my  feet,  I  found  there  was  no  fallacy.  Then  I 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  one  of  their  guns,  and,  if 
discovered,  to  die  in  my  defense,  rather  than  be  taken: 
for  that  purpose  I  made  various  efforts  to  get  one  from 
under  their  lieads,  where  they  alwaj^s  secured  them,  but 
in  vain.  T3isappointed  in  this,  J  began  to  despair  of 
carrying  my  design  into  execution :  yet,  after  a  little 
rellection,  and  trusting  myself  to  the  Divine  protection, 
I  set  forward,  naked  and  defenseless  as  I  was.  Such 
was  my  terror  however,  that  in  going  from  them  I 
halted,  and  paused  every  four  or  five  yards,  looking  to- 
wards the  spot  where  I  had  left  them,  lest  they  should 
awake  and  miss  me ;  but  when  I  was  two  hundred 
yards  from  them,  I  mended  my  pace,  and  made  as 
much  haste  as  I  possibly  could  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains; when,  on  a  sudden,  I  was  struck  with  the  great- 
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est  terror  at  hearing  the  wood-cry,  as  it  is  called,  which 
the  savages  I  had  left  were  making  upon  missing  their 
charge.  The  more  my  terror  increased,  the  faster  I 
pushed  on,  and,  scarce  knowing  where  I  trod,  drove 
through  the  woods  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  some- 
times falling  and  bruising  myself,  cutting  my  feet  and 
legs  against  the  stones  in  a  miserable  manner.  But 
faint  and  maimed  as  I  was,  I  continued  my  flight  till 
daybreak,  when,  without  having  an)^  thing  to  sustain 
nature  but  a  little  corn,  I  crept  into  a  hollow  tree,  where 
I  lay  very  snug,  and  returned  my  prayers  and  thanks 
to  the  Divine  Being,  who  had  thus  far  favored  my  es- 
cape. But  my  repose  was  in  a  few  hours  destroyed  at 
hearing  the  voices  of  the  savages  near  the  place  where 
I  had  hid,  threatening  and  talking  how  they  would 
use  me,  if  they  got  me  again.  However,  they  at  last 
left  the  spot,  and  I  remained  in  my  apartment  all  that 
day  without  further  molestation. 

At  night  I  ventured  forwards  again,  but  thinking 
each  twig  that  touched  me  a  savage.  The  third  day  I 
concealed  myself  in  like  manner  as  before,  and  at  night, 
traveled,  keeping  off  the  main  road  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, which  lengthened  my  journey  many  miles.  But 
how  shall  I  describe  the  terror  I  felt  on  the  fourth  night, 
when,  by  a  rustling  I  made  among  the  leaves,  a  party 
of  Indians,  that  lay  round  a  small  fire,  which  I  did  not 
perceive,  started  from  the  ground,  and,  seizing  their 
arms,  ran  from  the  fire  amongst  the  woods.  Whether 
to  move  forward  or  rest  where  I  was  I  knew  not,  when 
to  my  great  surprise  and  joy,  I  was  relieved  by  a  parcel 
of  swine  that  made  towards  the  place  where  I  guessed 
the  savages  to  be ;  who,  on  seeing  them,  and  imagining 
that  they  had  caused  the  alarm,  very  merrily  returned 
to  the  fire,  and  lay  again  down  to  sleep.  Bruised,  crip- 
pled, and  terrified  as  I  was,  I  pursued  my  journey  till 
break  of  day,  when,  thinking  myself  safe,  I  lay  down 
under  a  great  log,  and  slept  till  about  noon.  Before 
evening  I  reached  the  summit  of  a  great  hill,  and  look- 
ing out  if  I  could  spy  any  habitations  of  white  people, 
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to  my  inexpressible  joy  I  saw  some  which  I  guessed  to 
be  about  ten  miles  distant. 

In  the  morning  I  continued  my  jonrne}^  towards  the 
nearest  cleared  lands  I  had  seen  the  day  before,  and, 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  arrived  at  the  house 
of  John  Bell,  an  old  acquaintance,  where  knocking  at 
the  door,  his  wife,  who  opened  it,  seeing  m.e  in  such  a 
frightful  condition,  flew  from  me,  screaming,  into  the 
house.  This  alarmed  the  whole  famity,  who  immedi- 
ately fled  to  their  arms,  and  I  was  soon  accosted  by  the 
master  with  his  gun  in  his  hand.  But  or  liaking  m}"- 
self  known,  (for  he  before  took  me  to  be" 'an  Indian,) 
he  inunediately  caressed  me,  as  did  all  his  fimiily,  with 
extraordinary  friendship,  the  report  of  my  being  mur- 
dered bv  the  savaoi'es  havina:  reached  them  some  months 
before.  For  two  da5^s  and  nights  they  very  affection- 
ately supplied  me  with  all  necessaries,  and  carefully  at- 
tended me  till  m}^  spirits  and  limits  were  pretty  well  I'e- 
covered,  and  I  thought  myself  able  to  ride,  when  I  bor- 
rowed of  these  good  people  (whose  kindness  merits  my 
most  grateful  returns)  a  horse  and  some  clothes,  and  set 
forward  for  my  father-in-law's  house  in  Chester  county, 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  thence,  where 
I  arrived  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  17-55,  ( luit  scarce 
one  of  the  family  could  credit  their  eyes,  believing  with 
the  people  I  had  lately  left,  that  I  had  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  Indians,)  where  I  was  received  and  embraced  by 
the  whole  family  with  great  affection.  Upon  inquiring 
for  my  dear  wife,  I  found  she  had  been  dead  two  months ! 
"This  fatal  news  greatly  lessened  the  joy  I  otherwise 
should  have  felt  at  my  deliverance  from  the  dreadful 
state  and  company  I  had  been  in. 

Remarkable  adventures  of  Jackson  Johonnot^  a  sol- 
dier under   General  Harmar  and    General  tSi. 
Clair,  co7itaining  an  account  of  his  capiivity,  suf- 
ferings, and  escape  from  the  Kickappoo  Indiajis. 

There  is  seldom  a  more  difficult  task  undertaken  hy 
man  than  the  act  of  writing  a  narrative  of  a  person's 
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own  life,  especially  where  the  incidents  border  on  the 
marvelous.  Prodigies  but  seldom  happen,  and  the  ve- 
racity of  the  relaters  of  them  is  still  less  frequently 
vouched  for.  However,  as  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence towards  me  have  been  too  striking  not  to  make  a 
deep  and  grateful  impression,  and  as  the  principal  part 
of  them  can  be  attested  by  living  evidences,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed, being  confident  that  the  candid  reader  will  pardon 
the  inaccuracies  of  an  illiterate  soldier,  and  that  the 
tender-hearted  will  drop  a  tear  of  sympathy,  Avhen  they 
realize  the  fjifferings  of  such  of  our  unfortunate  coun- 
try folks  as-AvU  into  the  hands  of  the  western  Indians, 
whose  tender  mercies  are  cruelties. 

I  was  born  and  brought  up  at  Falmouth,  Casco-bay, 
where  I  resided  until  I  attained  to  the  seventeenth  year 
of  my  age.  My  parents  were  poor,  the  farm  we  occu- 
pied small  and  hard  to  cultivate,  their  family  large  and 
expensive,  and  every  way  fitted  to  spare  me  to  seek  a 
separate  fortune ;  at  least  these  ideas  had  gained  so 
great  an  ascendency  in  my  mind,  that  I  determined,  with 
the  consent  of -my  parents,  to  look  out  for  a  mean  of 
supporting  myself. 

Having  fixed  on  the  matter  firmly,  I  took  leave  of  my 
friends,  and  sailed  the  1st  of  May,  1791,  on  board  a 
schooner  for  Boston.  Being  arrived  at  this  capital,  and 
entirely  out  of  employ,  I  had  uneasy  sensations,  and 
more  than  once  sincerely  wished  mj^self  at  home  with 
my  parents.  However,  as  I  had  set  out  on  an  impor- 
tant design,  and  as  yet  met  with  no  misfortune,  pride 
kept  me  from  this  act,  while  necessity  urged  me  to  fix 
speedily  on  some  mode  of  obtaining  a  hvelihood. 

My  mind  was  sev^erely  agitated  on  this  subject  one 
morning,  when  a  young  officer  came  into  my  room,  and 
soon  entered  into  conversation  on  the  pleasures  of  a  mil- 
itary life,  the  great  chance  there  was  for  an  active  young 
man  to  obtain  promotion,  and  the  grand  prospect  open- 
ing for  making  great  fortunes  in  the  western  country. 
His  discourse  had  the  desired  eflfect ;  for  after  treating 
}nc  ^^•ith  a  bowl  or  two  of  punch,  I  enlisted,  with  a  firm 
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promise  on  his  side  to  assist  me  in  obtaining  a  sergeant's 
warrant  before  the  party  left  Boston. 

An  entire  new  scene  noAV  opened  before  me.  Instead 
of  becoming  a  sergeant,  I  was  treated  severely  for  my 
ignorance  in  a  matter  I  had  till  then  scarcely  thought  of, 
and  insultingly  ridiculed  for  remonstrating  against  the 
conduct  of  the  ofiicer.  I  suffered  great  uneasiness  on 
these  and  other  accounts  of  a  similar  kind,  for  some 
time  ;  at  length,  convinced  of  the  futihty  of  complaint, 
I  apphed  myself  to  study  the  exercise,  and  in  a  few  days 
became  tolerably  expert. 

The  beginning  of  July  we  left  Boston,  and  proceed- 
ed on  our  way  to  join  the  western  army.  When  we 
arrived  at  Fort  Washington,  I  was  ordered  to  join  Capt. 
Phclon's  compan}^,  and  in  a  few  days  set  out  on  the  ex- 
pedition under  Gen.  Harmar.  Those  alone  who  have 
experienced,  can  tell  what  hardships  men  undergo  in 
such  excursions :  hunger,  fatigue  and  toil,  were  our  con- 
stant attendants.  However  as  our  expectations  were 
raised  with  the  idea  of  easy  conquest,  rich  plunder,  and 
fine  lands  in  the  end,  we  made  a  shift  to  be  tolerably 
mejry  :  for  my  own  part,  I  had  obtained  a  sergeantcy, 
and  flattered  myself  I  was  in  the  direct  road  to  honor, 
fame  and  fortune. 

Alas  !  how  fluctuating  are  the  scenes  of  life !  how 
singularly  precarious  the  fortune  of  a  soldier  !  Before 
a  single  opportunit}'  presented,  in  which  I  could  have  a 
chance  to  signalize  myself,  it  was  my  lot  to  be  taken  in 
an  ambuscade,  by  a  party  of  Kickappoo  Indians,  and 
with  ten  others  constrained  to  experience  scenes,  in  com- 
parison of  which  our  former  distresses  sunk  into  noth- 
ing. We  were  taken  on  the  bank  of  the  Wabash,  and 
immediately  conveyed  to  the  Upper  Miami,  at  least  such 
of  us  as  survived.  The  second  day  afier  we  were  ta- 
ken, one  of  my  companions,  b}^  the  name  of  George 
Aikins,  a  native  of  Ireland,  became  so  faint  with  hun- 
ger and  fatigue,  that  he  could  proceed  no  further.  A 
ehort  council  was  immediately  held  among  the  Indians 
who  guarded  us.  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  should 
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be  put  to  death.  This  war  no  sooner  determined  on, 
than  a  scene  of  torture  began.  The  captain  of  the 
guard  approached  the  wretclied  victim  who  lay  upon 
the  ground,  and  with  his  knife  made  a  circular  incision 
on  the  skull;  two  others  immediately  pulled  off  the 
scalp ;  after  this  they  each  of  them  struck  him  on  the 
head  with  their  tomahawks,  then  stripped  him  naked, 
stabbed  him  with  their  knives  in  every  sensitive  part  of 
the  body,  and  left  him  weltering  in  blood,  though  not 
quite  dead,  a  wretched  victim  to  Indian  rage  and  heUish 
barbarity. 

We  were  eight  days  on  our  march  to  the  Upper  Mi- 
ami, during  which  painful  travel,  no  pen  can  describe 
our  sufferings  from  hunger,  thirst  and  toil.  •  We  were 
met,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  by  above  five  hundred 
Indians,  besides  squaws  and  children,  who  were  appri- 
sed of  our  approach  by  a  most  hideous  yelhng  made  by 
our  guard,  and  answered  repeatedly  from  the  village. 
Here  we  vv^ere  all  severely  beaten  by  the  Indians,  and 
four  of  our  niunl^er,  viz.  James  Durgee  of  Concord, 
Samuel  Forsythe  of  Beverly,  Robert  Deloy  of  Marble- 
head,  and  Uzz  Benton  of  Salem,  who  fainted  under 
their  heavy  toils,  were  immediately  scalped  and  toma- 
hawked in  our  presence,  and  tortured  to  death  with 
every  infliction  of  misery  that  Indian  ingenuity  could 
invent. 

It  was  the  4th  of  August  when  we  were  taken,  and 
our  unhappy  companions  were  massacred  on  the  1 3th. 
News  was  that  day  received  of  the  destruction  of  Har- 
mar's  army ;  numbers  of  scalps  were  exhibited  by  the 
warriors,  and  several  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
three  women  and  six  children,  carried  through  the  vil- 
lage, destined  to  a  Kickappoo  settlement  further  west- 
ward. The  15th  of  August,  four  more  of  my  fellow 
prisoners,  viz.  Lemuel  Saunders  of  Boston,  Thomas 
Tharp  of  Dorchester,  Vincent  Upham  of  Mistiek,  and 
Younglove  Croxal  of  Abingdon,  were  taken  from  us ; 
but  whether  they  vrere  massacred  or  preserved  alive  I 
am  unable  to  say.     After  this  nothing  material  occur- 
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red  for  a  fortnight,  except  that  we  were  several  times  se- 
verely whipped  on  the  receipt  of  bad  news,  and  our  al- 
lowance of  provisions  lessened 3  so  that  we  were  appre- 
hensive of  starving  to  death,  if  we  did  not  fall  an  im- 
mediate sacrifice  to  the  fire  or  tomahawk ;  but  heaven 
had  otherwise  decreed. 

On  the  night  following  the  30th  of  August,  our 
guard,  which  consisted  of  four  Indians,  tired  out  with 
watching,  laid  down  to  sleep,  leaving  only  an  old  squaw 
to  attend  us.  Providence  so  ordered  that  my  companion 
had,  by  some  means,  got  one  of  his  hands  at  liberty, 
and  having  a  knife  in  his  pocket,  soon  cut  the  withs  that 
bound  his  feet,  and  that  which  pinioned  my  arms,  un- 
perceived  by  the  old  squaw,  who  sat  in  a  drowsy  position, 
not  suspecting  harm,  over  a  small  fire  in  the  wigwam. 

I  ruminated  but  a  few  moments  on  our  situation. 
There  was  no  weapon  near  us,  except  my  companion's 
knife,  which  he  still  held.  I  looked  on  him  to  make 
him  observe  me,  and  the  same  instant  sprung  and  grasp- 
ed the  squaw  by  the  throat  to  prevent  her  making  any 
noise,  and  my  comrade  in  a  moment  cut  her  throat  from 
ear  to  ear,  down  to  the  neck  bone.  He  then  seized  a 
tomahawk  and  myself  a  rifle,  and  striking  at  the  same 
instant,  dispatched  two  of  our  enemies.  The  sound  of 
these  blows  awakened  the  others;  but  before  they  had 
time  to  rise,  we  renewed  our  strokes  on  them,  and  luck- 
ily to  so  good  an  effect  as  to  stun  them ;  and  then  re- 
peating the  blow,  we  sunk  a  tomahawk  in  each  of  their 
heads,  armed  ourselves  completely,  and  taking  what 
provisions  the  wigwam  afforded,  we  committed  our- 
selves to  the  protection  of  Providence,  and  made  the 
best  of  our  way  into  the  wilderness. 

The  compass  of  a  volume  would  scarce  contain  the 
events  of  our  progress  through  the  wilderness  ;  but  as 
they  were  uninteresting  to  any  but  us,  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve generally,  that  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  were 
too  great  to  have  been  endured  by  any  who  had  less  in- 
terest than  life  at  stake,  or  a  less  terrible  enemy  than 
Indians  to  fear.     Hanger,  thirst  and  fatigue,  were  our 
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constant  companions.  We  traveled  hard  day  and  night) 
except  the  few  hours  absohitcly  requisite  for  repose,  that 
nature  might  not  sink  under  her  oppression,  at  which 
period  one  constantly  watched  while  the  other  slept.  In 
this  tiresome  mode,  w^e  proceeded  until  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, having  often  to  shift  our  direction  on  account 
of  impassable  bogs,  deep  morasses  and  hideous  precipi- 
ces, without  meeting  any  adventure  worthy  of  note. 
On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  as  we  were  steering  near- 
ly a  north  course  in  order  to  avoid  a  bog  that  interrupt- 
ed our  course  southeast,  we  found  the  bodies  of  an  old 
man,  a  woman  and  two  children,  nev»dy  murdered, 
stript  and  scalped.  This  horrid  spectacle  chilled  our 
blood.  We  viewed  the  wretched  victims,  and  from 
what  we  could  collect  from  circumstances,  concluded 
that  they  had  been  dragged  away  from  their  homes,  and 
their  feet  being  worn  out,  had  been  inhumanly  mur- 
dered, and  left  weltering  in  their  blood.  We  were  at  a 
great  loss  now  to  determine  wdiat  course  to  steer;  at 
length  we  pitched  upon  a  direction  about  northwest,  and 
walked  on  as  fast  as  possible  to  escape  the  savages,  if 
practicable. 

About  noon  this  day  we  came  to  a  good  spring,  which 
was  a  great  relief  to  us,  but  which  we  had  great  reason 
a  few^  minutes  afterwards  to  believe  would  be  the  last  of 
our  earthly  comforts.  My  companion,  Richard  Sack- 
ville,  a  corporal  of  Capt.  Newman's  company,  stepped 
aside  into  the  thicket,  on  some  occasion,  and  returned 
wnth  the  account  that  a  few  rods  distant  he  had  disco- 
vered four  Indians  with  two  miserable  wretches  bound, 
sitting  under  a  tree  eating;  and  that  if  I  would  join 
him,  he  would  either  relieve  the  captives  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  The  resolution  of  my  worthy  comrade 
pleased  me  greatly  ;  and  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  we 
set  immediately  about  the  execution  of  our  design. 
Sackville  took  the  lead,  and  conducted  me  undiscovered 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  Indians.  Two  of  them  were 
laid  down,  with  their  muskets  in  their  arms,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  asleep;   the  other  two  sat  at  the  head  of 
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the  prisoners,  their  muskets  resting  against  their  left 
shoulders,  and  in  their  right  hands  each  a  tomahawk 
over  the  heads  of  their  prisoners.  We  each  chose  our 
man  to  fire  at,  and  taking  aim  deliberately  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  see  them  both  fall.  The  others  instantly 
started ;  and  seeming  at  a  loss  to  determine  from 
whence  the  assault  was  made,  fell  on  their  bellies,  and 
looked  carefully  aroui«d  to  discover  the  best  course  to 
take.  Meantime  we  had  recharged,  and  shifting  our 
position  a  little,  impatiently  waited  their  rising.  In  a 
minute  they  raised  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  ha- 
ving as  we  supposed  discovered  the  smoke  of  our  guns 
rising  above  the  bushes,  attempted  to  crawl  into  a  thick- 
et on  the  opposite  side.  This  gave  us  a  good  chance, 
and  we  again  fired  at  different  men,  and  with  such 
effect,  that  we  brought  th«m  both  down ;  one  lay  mo- 
tionless, the  other  crawled  along  a  few  yards.  We 
loaded  in  an  instant,  and  rushed  towards  them,  yet 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  latter,  as  he  had  reached  his 
comrade's  gun,  and  sat  upright  in  a  posture  of  defense. 
By  our  noise  in  the  bushes  he  discovered  the  direction 
to  fire,  alas  too  fatally !  for  by  this  fatal  shot  I  lost  my 
comrade  and  friend  Sackvilie. 

At  this  moment  the  two  prisoners  who  were  close 
pinioned,  endeavored  to  make  their  escape  towards  me ; 
but  the  desperate  savage  again  fired,  and  shot  one  of 
them  dead  ;  the  other  gained  the  thicket  within  a  few 
yards  of  me.  I  had  now  once  more  got  read}^  to  fire, 
and  discharged  at  the  wounded  Indian.  At  this  dis- 
charge X  wounded  him  in  the  neck,  from  whence  I  per- 
ceived the  blood  to  flow  swiftly ;  but  he  undauntedly 
kept  his  seat,  and  having  new  charged  his  guns,  fired 
upon  us  with  them  both,  and  then  fell,  seemingly  from 
faintness  and  loss  of  blood.  I  ran  instantly  to  the  pin- 
ioned w^hite  m.an,  and  having  unbound  his  arms,  and 
armed  him  with  the  unfortunate  Sackville's  musket,  we 
cautiously  approached  a  few  yards  nearer  the  wounded 
Indian ;  when  I  ordered  mv  new  comrade  to  fire,  and 
saw  the  =:hot  take"e0ect.    The  savasre  still  lay  mcticn- 
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less.  As  soon  as  my  companion  had  reloaded,  we  ap- 
proached the  Indian,  whom  we  found  not  quite  dead, 
and  a  tomahawk  in  each  hand,  Avhich  he  flourished  at 
us,  seemingly  determined  not  to  be  taken  alive.  I,  for 
my  own  part,  determined  to  take  him  alive,  if  possible; 
but  my  comrade  prevented  me  by  shooting  him  through 
the  body. 

I  now  inquired  of  my  new  co^mpanion  what  course 
we  ought  to  steer,  and  whence  the  party  came,  from 
whose  power  I  had  delivered  him.  He  informed  me 
with  respect  to  the  course,  which  we  immediately  tookj 
and  on  the  way  let  me  know  that  we  Avere  within  about 
three  days'  march  of  Fort  Jefferson  ;  that  he  and  three 
others  were  taken  by  a  party  of  ten  Wabash  Indiana 
four  days  before  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  fort ;  that 
two  of  his  companions  being  wounded,  were  imme- 
diately scalped  and  killed  ;  that  the  party,  at  the  time 
of  taking  him,  had  in  their  possession  seven  other  pri- 
soners, three  of  whom  were  committed  to  the  charge  of 
a  party  of  four  Indians  :  what  became  of  them  he  knew 
not ;  the  others  being  Vv^orn  down  with  fatigue,  were 
massacred  the  day  before,  and  which  I  found  to  be  those 
whose  bodies  poor  Sackville  had  discovered  in  the  thick- 
et ;  that  the  other  two  Indians  were  gone  towards  the 
settlements,  having  sworn  to  kill  certain  persons  whose 
names  he  had  forgotten,  and  that  destruction  seemed  to 
be  their  whole  drift. 

My  comrade,  whose  name  on  inquiry  I  found  to  be 
George  Sexton,  formerly  a  resident  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  I  found  to  be  an  excellent  woodsman,  and  a 
man  of  great  spirit,  and  so  grateful  for  the  deliverance 
I  had  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  him,  that  he 
would  not  suffer  me  to  Avatch  for  him  to  sleep  but  one 
hour  in  the  four  and  twenty,  although  he  was  so  fa- 
tigued as  to  have  absolute  need  of  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion ;  neither  would  permit  me  to  carry  any  of  our 
baggage. 

From  the  time  of  being  joined  by  Sexton,  we  steered 
a  southeast  course  as  direct  as  possible,  until  the  18th 
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towards  night,  directing  our  course  by  the  sun  and  the 
moss  on  the  trees  by  day,  and  the  moon  by  night.  On 
the  evening  of  the  18th,  we  providentially  fell  in  with 
an  American  scouting  party,  who  conducted  us  safely 
in  a  few  hours  to  Fort  Jefferson,  where  we  were  treated 
with  great  humanity,  and  supphed  w^ith  the  refresh- 
ments the  fort  afforded,  which  to  me  was  very  accepta- 
ble, as  I  had  not  tasted  any  thing  except  wild  berries 
and  ground  nuts  for  above  a  week. 

The  week  after  our  arrival  at  Fort  Jefferson,  I  was 
able  to  return  to  my  duty  in  my  own  regiment,  which 
the  latter  end  of  August  joined  the  army  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians  of  the  Miami  village,  the  place 
in  which  I  had  suffered  so  much,  and  so  recently,  and 
where  I  had  beheld  so  many  cruelties  perpetrated  on 
unfortunate  Americans.  It  is  <?asier  to  conceive  than 
describe  the  perturbation  of  my  mind  on  this  occasion. 
The  risk  I  should  run  in  common  with  my  fellow 
soldiers,  seemed  hightened  by  the  certainty  of  torture 
that  awaited  me  in  case  of  being  captured  by  the  sava- 
ges. However,  these  reflections  only  occasioned  a  firm 
resolution  of  doing  my  duty  vigilantly,  and  selling  my 
life  in  action  as  dear  as  possible,  but  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  alive  if  I  could  evade  it  by  an  exertion  short  of 
euicide. 

My  captain  showed  me  every  kindness  in  his  power 
on  the  march,  indulged  me  with  a  horse  as  often  a3 
possible,  and  promised  to  use  liis  influence  to  obtain  a 
commission  for  me,  if  I  conducted  well  the  present  ex- 
pedition. Poor  gentleman !  little  did  he  think  he  was 
soon  to  expire  gallantly  fighting  the  battles  of  his  coun- 
try !  I  hasten  now  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  my 
short  narrative,  the  description  of  General  St.  Clair's 
defeat,  and  the  scenes  which  succeeded  it. 

On  the  3d  of  November  we  arrived  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Miami  village.  Our  army  consisted  of 
about  200  regular  troops  and  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  militia.  The  night  of  the  Sd,  having  reason  to  ex- 
pect an  attack,  we  were  ordered  under  arms  about  mid- 
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nightj  and  kept  in  order  until  just  before  day-light,  at 
which  time  our  scouts  having  been  sent  out  in  various 
directipns,  and  no  enemy  discovered,  we  were  dismissed 
from  the  parade  to  take  some  refreshment.  The  men 
in  general,  almost  worn  out  with  fatigue,  had  thrown 
themselves  down  to  repose  a  little ;  but  their  rest  was  of 
phort  duration,  for  before  sunrise  the  Indians  began  a 
desperate  attack  upon  the  mihtia,  which  soon  threw 
them  into  disorder,  and  forced  them  to  retire  precipi- 
tately into  the  very  heart  of  our  camp. 

Good  God  !  what  were  my  feelings,  when,  starting 
from  my  slumbers,  I  heard  a  tremendous  firing  all 
round,  with  yellings,  horrid  v/hoopings  and  expiring 
groans,  in  dreadful  discord  sounding  in  my  ears.  I 
seized  my  arms,  ran  out  of  my  tent  with  several  of  my 
comrades,  and  saw  the  Indians  w^ith  their  bloody  to- 
mahawks and  murderous  knives  butchering  the  flying 
militia.  I  fled  towards  them  filled  with  desperation,  dis- 
charged my  firelock  among  them,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  one  of  the  tawny  savages  fall,  whose  toma- 
hawk was  that  instant  elevated  to  strike  a  gallant  offi- 
cer, then  engaged  sv/ord  in  hand  with  a  savage  in  front. 
My  example,  1  have  reason  to  think,  animated  my  com- 
panions. 

Our  own  company  now  reached  the  place  we  occu- 
pied, and  aided  by  the  regulars  of  other  companies  and 
regiments,  who  joined  us  indiscriminately,  we  drove 
the  Indians  back  into  the  bush,  and  soon  after  formed 
into  tolerable  order,  under  as  gallant  commanders  as 
ever  died  in  defense  of  America.  The  firing  ceased 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  it  was  like  the  interval  of  a  tor- 
nado, calculated  by  an  instantaneous  reverse  to  strike 
the  deeper  horror.  In  one  and  the  same  minute,  seem- 
ingly, the  most  deadly  and  heavy  firing  took  place  on 
every  part  of  our  camp  :  the  army,  exposed  to  the  shot 
of  the  enemy,  fell  on  every  side,  and  drenched  the  plains 
with  blood,  while  the  discharge  from  our  troops,  direct- 
ed almost  at  random,  I  am  fearful  did  but  little  execu- 
tion.    Orders  were  now  given  to  charge  with  bayonets. 
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We  obeyed  with  alacrity.  A  dreadful  swarm  of  tawny 
savages  rose  from  the  ground,  and  fled  before  us.  But 
alas  !  our  officers,  rendered  conspicuous  by  their  exer- 
tions to  stimulate  the  men,  became  victims  to  savage  in- 
genuity, and  fell  so  fast  in  common  with  the  rest,  that 
scarce  a  shot  appeared  as  spent  in  vain.  Advantages 
gained  by  the  bayonet,  were  by  this  means,  and  want 
of  due  support,  lost  again,  and  our  little  corps  obliged, 
in  turn,  repeatedly  to  give  way  before  the  Indians. 

YV  e  were  now  reduced  to  less  than  half  our  ori«-inal 
number  of  regular  troops,  and  less  than  a  fourth  part  of 
officers,  our  horses  all  killed  or  taken,  oiu'  artillery  men 
all  cut  off,  and  the  pieces  in  the  enemy's  hands.  In 
this  dreadful  dilemma  we  had  no^hinq-  to  do  but  to  at- 
tempt  a  retreat,  which  soon  became  a  flight,  and  for  se- 
veral miles  amidst  the  yells  of  Indians,  more  dreadful 
to  my  ears  than  screams  of  damned  fiends  to  my  ideas, 
amidst  the  groans  of  dying  men,  and  the  dreadful  sight 
of  bloody  massacres  on  every  side  perpetrated  by  the 
Indians  on  the  unfortunate  creatures  they  overtook.  I 
endured  a  degree  of  torture  no  tung  can  describe  or 
heart  conceive ;  yet  I  providentially  escaped  unhurt, 
and  frequently  discharged  my  musket,  I  am  persuaded 
with  eflect. 

Providence  was  pleased  to  sustain  my  spirits  and  pre- 
serve my  strength ;  and  although  I  had  been  so  far 
spent  previous  to  setting  out  on  the  expedition  as  to  be 
unable  to  go  upon  fatigue  for  several  days,  or  even  to 
bear  a  moderate  degree  of  exercise,  I  reached  Fort  Jef- 
ferson the  day  after  the  action,  about  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, having  traveled  on  foot  to  eflect  it. 
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The  author  of  the  History  of  the  Valley  had  intend- 
ed to  postpone  the  subject  of  the  following  pages,  and 
give  the  subject  matter  thereof  in  a  >second  edition ;  but 
at  the  request  of  a  highly  respectable  subscriber,  and 
on  consulting  the  printer,  it  is  found  that  this  addition 
to  his  work  will  not  greatly  increase  the  expense  of  the 
present  volume.  It  is  therefore  deemed  expedient  to 
gratify  public  curiosity  by  giving  the  following  sketches. 
If  any  one  should  be  found  incredulous  enough  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  his  statements,  he  can  only  say 
to  such  individuals,  that  they  can  have  ocular  proof  of 
the  truth  of  each  by  taking  the  trouble  to  examine  for 
themselves. 

I. 

Face  of  the  country. 

That  portion  of  the  valley  lying  between  the  Blue 
ridge  and  Little  North  mountain,  is  generally  about  an 
average  of  twenty-five  miles  wide,  commencing  at  the 
Cohongoruton  (Potomac),  and  running  from  thence  a 
Bouthcrly  course  to  the  commencement  of  the  northern 
termination  of  Powell's  Fort  mountains,  a  distance  of 
about  forty-five  miles. 

This  region,  it  has  already  been  stated  hi  a  preceding 
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chapter,  when  the  country  was  first  known  to  the  wliite 
people,  was  one  entire  and  beautiful  prairy.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  narrow  fringes  of  timber  immediately  bor- 
dering on  the  water  courses.    The  Opequon,  (pronoun- 
ced Opeckon)  heads  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Little 
North  mountain,  and  thence  passing  through  a  fine 
tract  of  hmestone  country  seven  or  eight  miles,  enters 
into  a  region  of  slate  land.     This  tract  of  slate  country 
commences  at  the  northern  termination  of  PoAvell's 
Fort  mountains,  and  is  some  six  or  eight  miles  in  width 
east  and  Avest,  and  continues  to  the  Potomac  a  distance 
of  about  forty-five  miles.     The  Opequon  continues  its 
serpentine  course  through  the  slate  region,  and  empties 
into  the  Potomac  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  above 
Harpers-Ferry.    It  is  thought  by  some  individuals  that 
this  water  course  is  susceptible  of  navigation  for  small 
craft,  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  miles  from  its  mouth. 
This  slate  region  of  country  is  comparatively  poor,  un- 
productive land ;  yet  in  the  hands  of  industrious  and 
skillful  farmers,  many  very  valuable  and  beautiful  farms 
are  to  be  seen  in  it.    About  twenty  years  ago  a  scientific 
Frenchman  suggested  to  the  author  the  opinion  '-that 
this  region  of  slate  country  was,  at  some  remote  period 
of  tlie  Avorld,  covered  with  a  mountain,  an  abrasion  of 
which  had  taken  place  by  some  great  convulsion  of  na- 
ture.    This  he  inferred  from  an  examination  of  the 
base  of  the  Fort  mountain, — the  stratum  of  the  slate 
at  the  foot  of  which  being  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
slate  at  the  edges  of  the  region  of  this  slate  country." 
The  author  will  not  venture  an  opinion  of  his  own  on 
this  subject,  but  has  given  that  of  an  individual  who  it 
was  said  at  the  time  was  a  man  of  considerable  philo- 
sophical and  scientific  acquirements. 

East  of  this  slate  country  commences  another  region 
of  fine  limestone  land,  averaging  ten  or  twehe  miles  in 
width,  and  for  its  extent  certainly  unsurpassed  in  point 
of  natural  beauty,  fertilit}'  and  value,  by  any  section  of 
country  in  Virginia. 

Powell's  Fort  presents  to  the  eye  much  grandeur  and 
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sublimity.  Tradition  informs  us  that  an  Englishman 
by  the  name  of  Powell,  at  the  early  settlement  of  our 
country,  discovered  silver  ore  in  the  West  Fort  moun- 
tain, and  commenced  the  business  of  money  coining  ; 
and  Avhen  any  attempts  were  made  to  arrest  him,  he 
would  escape  into  the  mountain  and  conceal  himself. 
From  this  circumstance  it  acquired  the  name  of  Powell's 
Fort.  The  late  Capt.  Isaac  Bowman,  about  thirty  years 
ago  pointed  out  to  the  author  the  site  of  Powell's  shop, 
where  it  was  said  he  wTought  his  metal,  the  ruins  of 
which  were  then  to  be  seen.  Capt.  Bowman  also  in- 
formed the  author  that  several  crucibles  and  other  in- 
struments, which  he  had  frequently  seen,  had  been 
found  about  the  ruins  of  this  shop,  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  tradition  that  this  man  Powell 
was  in  the  practice  of  melting  down  some  kind  of  me- 
tal, if  he  did  not  actually  counterfeit  money. 

The  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  this  extraordinary 
work  of  nature  consist  in  its  tremendous  bight  and  sin- 
gular formation.  On  entering  the  mouth  of  the  fort, 
we  are  struck  with  the  awful  bight  of  the  mountains 
on  each  side,  probably  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet. 
Through  a  very  narrow  passage,  a  bold  and  beautiful 
stream  of  water  rushes,  called  Passage  creek,  which  a 
short  distance  below  works  several  fine  merchant  mills. 
After  traveling  two  or  three  miles,  the  valley  gradually 
widens,  and  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles  furnishes  ara- 
ble land,  and  affords  settlements  for  eighty  or  ninety  fa- 
milies, several  of  whom  own  very  valuable  farms.  The 
two  mountains  run  parallel  about  24  or  25  miles,  and 
are  called  the  East  a.nd  West  Fort  mountains,  and  then 
are  merged  into  one,  anciently  called  Mesinetto,  now 
Masinutton  mountain.  The  Masinutton  mountain  con- 
tinues its  course  about  35  or  36  miles  southerly,  and 
abruptly  terminates  nearly  opposite  Keisletown,  in  the 
county  of  Rockingham.  This  range  of  mountains  di- 
vides the  two  great  branches  of  the  Shenandoah  river, 
called  the  South  and  North  forks.  This  mountain,  up- 
on the  whole,  presents  to  the  eye  something  of  the  shape 
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of  the  letter  Y,  or  perhaps  more  the  shape  of  the  houna 
and  tongue  of  a  wagon. 

The  turnpike  road  from  NeAvmarket,  crossing  Ma- 
sinutton  and  Blue  ridge  into  the  county  of  Culpeper,  is 
held  as  private  property.  The  dwelling-house  where 
the  toll  is  received  stands  on  the  summit  of  Masinut- 
ton,  from  w^hich  each  of  the  valleys  of  the  North  and 
South  rivers  presents  to  the  delighted  vision  of  the  tra- 
veler a  most  enchanting  view  of  the  country  for  a  vast 
distance.  The  little  thrifty  village  of  Newmarket,  with 
a  great  number  of  farms  and  their  various  improve- 
ments, are  seen  in  full  relief  On  the  east  side  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  South  river  and  Hawksbill  creek,  are 
to  be  seen  a  number  of  fine  farms,  many  of  them  stud- 
ded with  handsome  brick  buildings.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  traveler  is  amply  rewarded,  by  this  gratifying  sight, 
for  his  labor  and  fatigue  in  ascending  the  mountain, 
which  is  said  to  be  two  miles  from  its  base  to  its  summit. 
There  is  a  considerable  depression  where  the  road 
crosses  at  this  place,  called  Masinutton  gap. 

From  the  East  Fort  mountain,  at  a  point  nearly  op- 
posite Woodstock,  the  South  river  presents  to  the  eye 
precisely  the  appearance  of  three  distinct  streams  of  wa- 
ter crossing  the  valley  from  the  western  base  of  the  Blue 
ridge  to  the  foot  of  the  Fort  mountain.  At  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  West  Fort  mountain,  from  an  eminence, 
Winchester  can  be  distinctly  seen,  at  a  distance  of  not 
less  than  sixteen  miles,  air  measure,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  county  of  Frederick  can  be  overlooked  from 
this  elevated  point.  There  is  also  an  elevated  point 
about  five  miles  south  of  Front  Royal,  on  the  road 
leading  from  thence  to  Luray,  from  which  there  is  a 
most  ravishing  view  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Frederick,  and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  border- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  the  Cohongoruton. 

After  leaving  this  eminence,  and  proceeding  south- 
erly towards  Luray,  from  the  undulating  form  of  the 
country  between  the  South  river  and  Blue  ridge,  for  a 
distance  of  14  or  15  miles,  it  appears  constantly  to  the 
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t'raveler  as  if  he  were  nearly  approacluiig  the  foot  of  a 
considerable  mountain,  and  yet  there  is  none  to  cross 
his  way.  The  South  river,  for  70  or  80  miles  on  each 
side,  affords  large  proportions  of  fine  alluvial  lands — in 
many  parts  of  it  first-rate  high  lands,  which  are  gene- 
rally finely  improved,  and  owned  by  many  wealthy  and 
highly  respectable  proprietors-  The  new  county  of 
Page,  for  its  extent,  contains  as  much  intrinsic  wealth 
^as  any  county  west  of  the  Blue  ridge,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Jefferson, 

The  valley  of  the  North  river,  from  the  West  Fort 
mountain  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Little  North  moun- 
<tain,  is  generally  fine  limestone  land,  undulating,  and 
finely  watered.  It  is  also  highly  improved,  with  a  den- 
sity of  population  perhaps  unequaled  by  any  section  of 
Virginia ;  and  it  is  believed  there  is  more  cash  in  the 
liands  of  its  citizens  than  in  any  part  of  the  state  for 
the  same  extent 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  three  counties 
-of  Jefferson,  Berkeley  and  Frederick,  contain  a  greater 
proportion  of  fertile  lands  than  any  other  section  of  the 
state ;  but  unfortunately,  it  may  with  truth  be  affirmed 
Ihat  it  is  a  badly  watered  country.  There  are  man})^ 
neighborhoods  in  which  nothing  like  a  spring  of  water 
is  to  be  seen.  It  is  however  true,  that  there  are  many 
iine  large  limestone  springs,  remarkable  for  the  great 
^^uantity  of  water  which  is  discharged  from  them.  But 
nature  appears  to  have  distributed  her  favors  in  this  re- 
spect unequally. 

The  counties  of  Morgan,  Hampshire  and  Hardy,  are 
remarkable  for  their  mountains  and  fine  freestone  wa- 
ter. From  the  mountainous  character  of  this  section, 
it  is  but  sparsely  inhabited  in  man}^  parts  of  it.  The 
South  and  North  branches  of  the  Coliongoruton  (Poto- 
mac) afford  considerable  quantities  of  as  fine  fertile  al- 
luvial land  as  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Patter- 
son's creek  also  furnishes  a  considerable  body  of  fine 
land.  Capon  river,  Lost  river,  and  Back  creek,  furnish 
much  fine  land,  and  are  all  thickly  populated. 
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Tlie  western  parts  of  Berkeley.  Frederick  and  She- 
nandoah, include  considerable  portions  of  mountainous 
country.  The  Little  North  mountain  commences  near 
the  Cohongcruton,  having  Back  creek  valley  on  the 
west,  which  extends  about  35  miles  into  the  interior,  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  creek.  This  mountain  runs  a 
southerly  course,  parallel  with  the  Great  North  moun- 
tain, passing  through  the  three  counties  just  mentioned. 
This  tract  of  mountainous  land  is  comparatively  poor 
and  unproductive.  It  is,  however,  pretty  thickly  popu- 
lated, by  a  hardy  race  of  people.  In  our  mountains 
generally,  wherever  spots  of  arable  land  are  to  be  found 
(which  are  chieilv  in  the  glens),  there  scattered  settlers 
are  to  be  found  also. 

East  of  the  Shenandoah  river  the  Blue  ridge  is  thick- 
ly populated,  and  man}^  fine  productive  farms  are  to  be 
seen.  The  vast  quantity  of  loose  stone  thickly  scatter- 
ed over  the  surface  of  this  mountain,  one  would  be  rea- 
dy to  beheve  v\^ouid  deter  individuals  from  attempting 
its  cultivation  ;  but  it  is  a  common  saying  among  tliose 
people,  that  if  they  can  only  obtain  as  much  earth  as 
will  cover  their  seed  grain,  they  are  alwa3^s  sure  of  good 
crops. 

A  public  road  crosses  the  Blue  ridge,  from  the  South 
river  valley  into  the  countj^  of  Madison.  From  the 
western  base  of  the  mountain  to  the  summit,  is  said  to 
be  five  miles.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain,  at  this 
place,  there  is  a  large  body  of  level  land,  covered  al- 
most exclusively  with  large  chestnut  timber,  having  the 
appearance  of  an  extensive  swamp,  and  producing  vast 
qucintities  of  the  skunk  cabbage.  But  little  of  it  has 
been  reclaimed  and  brought  into  cultivaiion.  It  produ- 
ces fine  crops  of  grass,  rye,  oats,  potatoes  and  turnips ; 
but  it  is  said  to  be  entirely  too  moist  for  the  production 
of  wheat,  and  too  cool  for  the  growth  of  Indian  corn. 
The  people  in  its  neighborhood  say  that  there  is  not  a 
week  throughout  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn.with- 
out  plentiful  falls  of  rain,  and  abundant  snows  in  the 
winter.     In  the  time  of  long  droughts  on  each  side  of 
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the  mountain,  this  elevated  tract  of  country  is  abundant- 
ly supplied  with  rains.  It  is  also  said,  that  from  this 
great  hight  nearly  the  whole  county  of  Madison  can  be 
seen,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  most  fascinating  and  de- 
lightful view. 

On  the  summit  of  the  West  Fort  mountain,  about 
15  miles  south  of  ¥/oodstock,  there  is  tdso  a  small  tract 
of  land,  remarkable  for  its  depth  of  fine  rich  soil,  but 
inaccessible  to  the  approach  of  man  with  implements  of 
husbandry.  This  tract  produces  immense  quantities  of 
the  finest  chestnut,  though  from  the  great  difficulty  of 
ascending  the  mountain,  but  little  benefit  is  derived  from 
it  to  the  neighboring  people. 

In  our  western  mountains  small  bodies  of  rich  lime- 
stone lands  are  to  be  met  with,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  wdiich  is  v»diat  is  called  the  "  Sugar  hills,"  pretty 
high  up  the  Cedar  creek  valley.  This  tract  is  said  to 
contain  four  or  five  hundred  acres,  and  lies  at  the  east- 
ern base  of  Paddy's  mountain.  It  derives  its  name 
from  two  causes  ;  first,  when  discovered  it  Avas  covered 
chiefly  wath  the  sugar  maple  ;  and  secondly,  several  of 
its  knobs  resemble  in  shape  the  sugar  loaf.  Its  soil  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  w^ieat  of  the 
finest  quality,  of  which,  let  the  seasons  be  as  they  may, 
the  land  never  fails  to  produce  great  crops,  which  gene- 
rally commands  seven  or  eight  cents  per  bushel  more 
than  any  other  wheat  grown  in  its  neighborhood.  The 
Hessian  fly  has  not  yet  been  known  to  injure  the  crops 
while  growing. 

Paddy's  mountain  is  a  branch  of  the  Great  North 
mountain,  and  is  about  18  or  20  miles  long.  It  takes 
its  name  from  an  Irishman,  whose  name  w^as  Patrick 
Black,  who  first  settled  at  what  is  now  called  Paddy's 
gap  in  this  mountain.  This  fact  was  communicated  to 
the  author  by  Moses  Russell,  Esq. 
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Natural  curiosities. 

It  would  require  perhaps  several  volumes  to  give  a 
minute  description  of  all  the  natural  and  interesting-  cu- 
riosities of  our  country.  The  inquisitive  individual  can 
scarcely  travel  more  than  a  mile  or  two  in  any  direction 
among  our  mountains,  but  some  sublime  and  grand 
work  of  nature  presents  itself  to  the  eye,  which  excites 
his  wonder  and  admiration.  The  author  must  there- 
fore content  himself  with  a  brief  description  of  a  com- 
paratively few  of  the  most  remarkable.  He  will  com- 
mence his  narrative  with  Harpers-Ferry.  This  won- 
derful work  of  nature  has  been  so  accurately  described 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  that  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  give  a 
detailed  description  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  stran- 
ger can  look  at  the  passage  of  the  waters  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  Shenandoah,  rushing  through  the  yawning 
gap  of  the  mountain,  without  feeHng  awe  at  the  gran- 
deur and  sublimity  of  the  scene,  and  ready  to  prostrate 
himself  in  adoration  before  that  omnipotent  God  whose 
almighty  arm  hath  made  all  things  according  to  his  own 
wisdom  and  power. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  Capt.  Henry,  during 
the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams  in  1799,  when 
what  was  called  the  provisional  army  was  raising,  and 
a  part  of  which  was  stationed  at  Harpers-Ferry,  greatly 
injured  one  among  the  most  interesting  curiosities  of 
this  place.  A  rock  of  extraordinary  shape  and  of  con- 
siderable size  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  high  hill,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  tung  or  point  of  land  immediately  ia 
the  fork  of  the  river.  The  apex  of  this  rock  was  a 
broad  flat  table,  supported  on  a  pivot,  on  Avhich  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, during  his  visit  to  this  place,  inscribed  his  name, 
from  whence  it  took  the  name  of  Jefferson's  rock. 

The  years  1798  and  1799  were  a  period  of  extraor- 
dinary political  excitement.     The  two  great  political 
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parties,  federal  and  democratic,  of  our  country,  were  at 
this  period  completely  organized,  and  an  interesting 
struggle  for  which  party  should  have  the  ascendency 
w^as  carried  on.  This  same  Capt.  Henry,  whether  ac- 
tuated by  the  same  motive  which  impelled  the  Macedo- 
nian youth  to  murder  Philip  his  king,  or  whether  he 
hoped  to  acquire  popularity  with  his  party,  (he  calling 
himself  a  federalist,)  or  whether  from  motives  purely 
hostile  towards  Mr.  Jefferson  and  all  the  democratic 
party,  placed  himself  at  tlie  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers, 
and  with  the  aid  of  his  myrmidons  hurled  off  the  apex 
of  this  rock,  thus  wantonly,  and  to  say  the  least,  unwise- 
ly destroying  the  greatest  beauty  of  this  extraordinary 
w^ork  of  nature.  By  this  illiberal  and  unwise  act  Capt. 
Henry  has  "condemned  his  name  to  everlasting  fame." 

Caves  in  the  county  of  Jefferson. — About  seven 
or  eight  miles  above  Harpers-Ferry,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Shenandoah,  nearly  opposite  the  Shannondale 
springs,  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  from  the  river,  a 
limestone  cave  has  been  discovered,  which  contains  se- 
veral beautiful  incrustations  or  stalactites  formed  from 
the  filtration  of  the  water. 

Near  Mecklenburg  (Shepherdstown),  another  cave 
has  been  found,  out  of  w  hich  considerable  quantities  of 
hydraulic  limestone  is  taken,  and  when  calcined  or  re- 
duced to  lime,  is  found  to  make  a  cement  little  if  any 
inferior  to  plaster  of  paris.  Out  of  this  cave  a  concre- 
ted limestone  w^as  taken,  which  the  author  saw  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Boteler  of  Shepherdstow^n,  which  at 
j5rst  view  presents  to  the  eye,  in  shape,  a  strikmg  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  fish  of  considerable  size.  A  smaller 
one  was  found  at  the  same  time,  which  has  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  a  mink.  Several  intelligent  individuals 
were  induced  to  believe  they  were  genuine  petrifactions. 

Caves  171  the  county  of  Frederick. — In  the  county 
of  Frederick  are  to  be  seen  five  or  six  of  those  caves. 
Zane's  cave,  now  on  the  lands  owned  by  the  heirs  of 
the  late  Maj.  James  Bean,  is  the  one  described  by  the 
late  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  "Notes  on  Virginia."     Thi^ 
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cavetheaiuhor  partially  explored  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  but  found  it  too  fatiguing  to  pursue  his  examina- 
tion to  any  considerable  extent.  The  natural  beaut)'-  of 
this  place  has  of  late  years  been  greatl}^  injured  by  the 
smoke  from  the  numerous  pine  torches  used  to  light  it. 
All  the  incrustations  and  spars  are  greatly  darkened,  giv- 
ing the  cave  a  somber  and  dull  appearance.  The  au- 
thor was  informed,  on  his  visit  to  this  place,  that  Maj. 
Bean,  shortly  before  his  death,  cut  out  several  of  the 
spars,  reduced  them  to  lime,  sprinkled  it  over  some  of 
his  growing  crops,  and  found  that  it  produced  all  the 
effects  of  gypsum. 

On  the  lands  late  the  residence  of  Capt.  Edward 
McGuire,  deceased,  is  another  cave  of  some  considera- 
ble extent;  but  its  incrustations  and  spars  are  of  a  mud- 
dy yellowish  color,  and  not  considered  a  very  interest- 
ing curiosity. 

Adjoining  the  lands  of  Mr.  James  Way,  the  former 
residence  of  the  late  Col.  C.  M.  Thruston,  an  extensive 
cave  of  very  singular  and  curious  formation  was  disco- 
vered many  years  ago.  On  exploring  it  with  the  aid  of 
a  pocket  compass,  the  needle  was  found  running  to  eve- 
ry part  of  it. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Shenandoah  river,  some  two 
or  three  miles  below  Berry's  ferry,  at  the  base  of  the 
Blue  ridge,  a  cave  of  considerable  extent  has  been  dis- 
covered, containing  several  curiosities.  About  two 
miles  below  this  cave,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  is 
to  be  seen  what  was  anciently  called  Redman's  fishery. 
At  the  base  of  a  rock  a  large  subterraneous  stream  of 
water  is  discharged  into  the  river.  At  4he  approach  of 
winter  myriads  of  fish  make  their  way  into  this  subter- 
raneous stream,  and  take  up  their  winter  quarters.  In 
the  spring  they  return  into  the  river.  By  placing  a  fish 
basket  in  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  great  quantities  of 
fine  fresh  water  fish  are  taken,  both  in  the  autumn  and 
spring  of  the  year.  The  author  recollects  being  at  this 
place  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  just  after  Mr.  Redmaa 
had  taken  up  his  fish  ba-ket.  and  can  safely  affirm,  that 
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he  drew  out  of  the  water  from  two  to  three  bushels  of 
fisli  at  a  single  haul. 

On  Crooked  run,  near  Bethel  meeting  house,  on  the 
lands  now  owned  by  Mr.  Stephen  Grubb,  is  a  limestone 
cave,  which  the  author  has  more  than  once  been  in. 
It  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  is 
remarkable  only  for  its  production  of  saltpetre,  and  pre- 
serving fresh  meats  in  hot  weather. 

The  Panther  cave  on  the  north  bank  of  Cedar  creek, 
owned  by  Maj.  Isaac  Hite,  about  a  half  or  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  west  of  the  great  highv/ay  from  Winchester 
to  Staunton,  is  a  remarkable  curiosity.  -Nature  has  here 
formed  a  most  beauti  ful  and  solid  upright  v/all  of  gray 
limestone  rock,  of  about  one  hundred  yards  in  length, 
near  the  west  end  of  w^hich  is  to  be  seen  an  elegant 
arch,  of  about  sixty  feet  in  front,  ten  or  tw^elve  feet  high 
in  the  center,  and  extending  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
under  the  body  of  the  wall.     There  are  two  circular 
apertures  running  into  the  body  of  the  rock  from  the 
arch,  one  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  the  other 
somewhat  smaller.     Whether  these  openings  do  or  do 
not  lead  into  large  apartments  or  caverns  in  the  body  of 
the  rock,  is  not  and  probably  never  will  be  known. 
Tradition  relates  that  at  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country  this  place  was  known  to  be  the  hant  and  habi- 
tation of  the  panther,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

We  have  two  natural  wells  in  this  county ;  one  at 
what  is  called  the  Dry  marsh,  a  drain  of  the  Opequon, 
about  two  miles  east  of  the  creek,  not  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  north  of  the  road  leading  from  Winches- 
ter to  Berryville.  This  natural  well  in  dry  seasons  fur- 
nishes several  contiguous  families  with  water.  It  is 
formed  by  a  natural  circular  opening  in  an  apparently 
solid  limestone  rock.  Its  walls  are  undulating,  and  in 
times  of  dry  seasons  the  water  sinks  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  feet  below  the  surface,  but  at  all  times  furnishes 
abundant  supphes.  In  the  winter,  no  m.atter  how  great 
the  degree  of  cold,  small  fish  are  frequently  drawn  up 
with  the  water  from  the  well.     In  times  of  fueshets,  thts 
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water  rises  above  the  surface,  and  discharges  a  most 
beautiful  current  for  several  weeks  at  a  time.  Tradi- 
tion relates  that  this  well  was  discovered  at  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  neighborhood. 

The  other  natural  well  is  the  one  described  by  Mr. 
Jefierson.  This  natural  curiosity  first  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  breaking  up  of  the  hard  winter  of  1779-80. 
All  the  old  people  of  our  country  doubtless  recollect  the 
great  falls  of  snow  and  severity  of  this  remarkable  win- 
ter. The  author  was  born,  and  lived  with  his  father's 
family  until  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  within 
one  and  a  half  miles  of  this  natural  well.  The  land 
at  that  period  was  owned  by  the  late  Col.  Fielding  licwis, 
of  Fredericksburg,  Ya.,  but  is  now  the  property  of  the 
heirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Castleman,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Berryville.  Nature  had  here  formed  a  cir- 
cular sink  of  a  depth  of  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet, 
and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  surface.  Iii 
the  spring  of  the  year  1780,  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of 
this  sink  suddenly  gave  way  and  fell  into  the  cavity  be- 
low, forming  a  circular  aperture  about  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumference of  a  common  artificial  well.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  a  subterraneous  stream  of  water  passed 
under  the  bottom.  There  being  no  artificial  or  natural 
means  to  prevent  the  earth  immediately  about  the  well 
from  falling  in,  the  aperture  is  greatly  enlarged,  form- 
ing a  sloping  bank,  by  which  a  man  on  foot  can  easily 
descend  within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  Avater.  The 
current  of  water  is  quite  perceptible  to  the  eye.  The 
whole  depth  of  the  cavity  is  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet. 

Caves  in  the  county  of  Shenandoah. — Within  twtf 
or  three  miles  of  Woodstock,  on  the  lands  of  William 
Payne,  Esq.  is  an  extensive  cavern,  which  it  is  said  has 
never  yet  been  explored  to  its  termination.  It  contains 
many  curious  incrustations,  stalactites,  &c.  From  the 
mouth  of  this  cavern,  a  constant  current  of  cold  air  is 
discharged,  and  the  cavern  is  used  by  its  owners  as  a 
place  to  preserve  their  fresh  meats  in  the  hottest  seasons 
of  th«  year. 
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On  the  east  side  of  the  South  fork  of  the  Shenan- 
doah river,  three  or  four  miles  south  of  Front  Royal, 
there  are  two  caves  but  a  short  distance  apart,  which, 
hke  all  other  caves,  contain  beautiful  curiosities.  One 
of  them  many  years  ago  was  visited  and  explored  by  the 
late  celebrated  Joim  Randolph  of  Roanoke;  but  the 
author  has  never  been  able  to  learn  whether  he  com- 
mitted to  writing  his  observations  upon  it.  One  of  its 
greatest  curiosities  is  an  excellent  representation  of  the 
hatter's  kettle. 

Within  about  three  miles  north  west  of  Mount  Jack- 
son, Shaffer's  cave  is  situated.  It  has  been  explored 
about  half  a  mile.  It  is  not  very  remarkable  for  its 
natural  production  of  curiosities.  Tradition  relates  an 
amusing  story  in  connection  with  it.  A  very  large  hu- 
man skeleton  was  many  years  ago  found  in  this  cavern, 
the  skull  bone  of  which  a  neighboring  man  had  the 
curiosity  to  take  to  his  dwelling  house.  This  aroused 
the  ghost  of  the  dead  man,  who,  not  being  pleased  with 
the  removal  of  his  head,  very  soon  appeared  to  the  de- 
predator and  harassed  him  until  he  became  glad  to  re- 
turn the  skull  to  its  former  habitation.  The  ghost  then 
became  appeased  and  ceased  his  visits.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  many  people  to  this  day  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  most  religiously  believe  that  the  ghost  did  really 
and  truly  compel  the  offender  to  return  his  ekuU.  The 
author  saw  in  the  possession  of  Doctor  Wetherall,  of 
Mount  Jackson,  one  of  the  arm  bones  of  this  skeleton, 
that  part  extending  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow, 
which  was  remarkable  for  its  thickness,  but  was  not  of 
very  uncommon  length.  At  that  time  he  had  not  been 
visited  by  the  ghost  to  demand  his  arm ;  but  perhaps 
lie  was  not  so  tenacious  of  it  as  he  was  of  his  head. 

In  the  county  of  Page,  within  about  three  miles  of 
Luray,  a  cave,  but  little  inferior  to  Wyer's  cave,  was 
some  years  ago  discovered,  a  graphic  description  of 
which  was  written  by  W.  A.  Harris,  Esq.  and  published 
in  the  Woodstock  Sentinel  of  the  Valley,  and  copied 
pretty  generally  throughout  the  union. 
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Ebbing  and  flowing  springs. — Pretty  high  up 
Cedar  creek  there  is  a  beautiful  spring  of  clear  moun- 
tain water,  issuing  from  the  western  side  of  the  Little 
North  m.ountain,  in  a  glen,  which  ebbs  and  flows  twice 
in  every  twenty-four  hours.  It  rises  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  ebbs  at  four  in  the  evening.  It  is  in 
a  perfect  state  of  nature,  has  considerable  fall  imme- 
diately from  its  mouth,  so  that  it  cannot  conveniently  be 
ascertained  precisely  what  is  its  greatest  rise  and  fall. 
When  the  author  saw  it  it  was  down,  and  he  could  not 
conveniently  spare  the  time  to  wait  to  see  it  rise.  But 
the  author's  informant  (Mr.  J.  Bond)  went  with  him 
to  the  spring,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  repeatedly 
seen  it  rise.  The  author  is  also  informed  that  there  is 
a  salt  sulphur  spring,  on  the  land  late  the  property  of 
Mr.  John  Lee,  but  a  short  distance  from  where  the 
kStaunton  stage  road  crosses  Cedar  creek,  which  has  a 
dairy  erected  over  it.  The  respectable  widow  of  Mr. 
Lee  informed  the  author,  but  a  few  days  since,  that 
this  spring  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  that  if  care  is  not  particularly  taken  at  every 
flow,  its  current  is  so  strong  as  to  overset  the  vessels  of 
milk  placed  in  the  water. 

Falling  run. — Some  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  south 
west  of  Winchester,  and  within  about  two  miles  of  the 
residence  of  Moses  Russell,  Esq.  in  the  county  of  Fre- 
derick, is  to  be  seen  Avhat  is  called  the  Falling  run. 
Between  what  the  neighboring  people  call  Falling  ridge 
(the  commencement  of  Paddy's  mountain)  and  the 
Great  North  mountain,  pretty  near  the  summit,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mountain,  a  fine  large  spring  rises,  form- 
ing a  beautiful  lively  stream  of  water  of  sufficient  force 
to  work  a  grist  mill.  This  stream  pursues  its  serpentme 
course  through  a  glen  of  several  hundred  yards  in  width, 
of  gradual  descent,  between  the  mountain  and  Falling 
ridge.  Pursuing  its  course  in  a  northerly  dii'ection 
from  its  fountain,  for  about  one  and  a  half  miles,  it 
makes  a  pretty  sudden  turn  to  the  east,  and  shoots  over 
a  sohd  granite  rock  probably  not  less  than  one  hundred 
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feet  high.  The  first  1 8  or  20  feet  of  the  rock  over 
which  the  water  passes  is  a  Uttle  sloping,  over  which 
the  water  spreads  and  covers  a  surface  of  15  or  16  feet, 
from  whence  the  fall  is  entirely  perpendicular,  and 
strikes  on  a  mass  of  solid  rock;  it  then  forms  an  angle 
of  about  45  degrees,  rushing  and  foaming  over  an  un- 
dulating surface,  of  about  90  or  100  feet;  from  thence 
there  is  a  third  fall  of  about  the  same  length,  and  the 
water  pitches  into  a  hole  of  considerable  depth  ;  from 
thence  it  escapes  down  a  more  gradual  descent,  and 
within  a  short  distance  reaches  pretty  level  ground,  and 
suddenly  becomes  a  gentle,  smooth,  placid  current,  as 
if  it  is  pleased  to  rest  from  the  violent  agitations  and 
turmoils  through  which  it  has  just  passed.  At  the  first 
base  reached  by  the  water,  a  perpetual  mist  arises, 
w4iich,  viewed  on  a  clear  sunshiny  day,  presents  to  the 
eye  a  most  interesting  and  beautiful  sight.  The  whole 
fall  is  little  if  any  less  than  three  hundred  feet. 

A  short  distance  to  the  south  of  this  place,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Falling  ridge  with  the  North  mountain, 
is  to  be  seen  what  the  neighboring  people  call  "  the 
Pinnacle."  The  apex  of  this  pinnacle  is  a  flat,  broad 
table,  supported  on  a  pivot,  and  can  be  set  in  motion 
by  the  hands  of  a  man,  and  will  continue  to  vibrate  for 
several  minutes.  There  are  several  small  caverns  in 
this  rock,  and  it  is  known  to  be  the  abode  of  the  turkey 
buzzards  in  the  winter,  where  they  remain  in  a  state 
of  torpitude.  Mr.  Russell  informed  the  author  that  he 
once  took  out  a  torpid  buzzard  in  the  winter,  laid  it  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  rock,  and  it  very  soon  regained 
life  and  motion. 

Trout  po?id.— In.  the  county  of  Hardy,  about  eight 
or  nine  miles  south  of  the  late  residence  of  James  Ster- 
rit,  Esq.  deceased,  and  a  little  east  of  Thornbottom,  is 
situated  a  most  beautiful  miniature  lake,  called  the 
Trout  pond.  A  large  spring  rises  near  the  summit  of 
the  Great  North  mountain,  descending  on  the  west  side 
into  a  deep  glen,  between  the  mountain  and  a  very 
high  ridge  immediately  east  of  Thornbottom,  in  which 
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glen  nature  has  formed  a  receptacle  of  unknown  depth 
for  this  stream  of  water.  This  stream  forms  a  pond 
covering  an  area  of  about  one  and  a  half  acres,  nearly 
an  oblong  square.  Nature  never  presented  to  the  eye 
a  more  perfectly  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  It  is  as  trans- 
parent as  crystal,  and  abounds  with  fine  trout  fish. 

The  late  Col.  Taverner  Beal,  upwards  of  forty  years 
ago,  described  this  place  to  the  author,  and  stated  that 
he  could  safely  affirm  that  he  believed  he  had  seen  ten 
thousand  trout  at  a  single  view  in  this  pond.  Col 
Beal  also  informed  the  author  that  himself  and  a  friend 
of  his  once  made  a  raft,  and  floated  to  the  center  of  the 
pond,  where  they  let  down  a  plumb  and  line,  (the  au- 
thor does  not  now  recollect  the  length  of  the  line,  though 
it  was  certainly  not  less  than  forty  feet,)  but  did  not 
succeed  in  reaching  the  bottom.  A  Mr.  Ghocanour, 
who  resides  near  this  place,  informed  the  author  that 
he  had  heard  it  was  fathomed  many  years  ago,  and 
was  found  to  be  60  feet  deep,  but  did  not  know  the 
certainty  or  truth  of  this  report.  The  water  is  dis- 
charged at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  pond,  and  after 
descending  about  two  miles,  works  a  saw  mill,  and  thirty 
or  forty  yards  from  the  mill  falls  into  a  sink  and  entirely 
disappears.  This  sink  is  in  the  edge  of  Thornbottom, 
a  prett}?-  narrow  strip  of  fertile  limestone  land,  which 
affords  between  the  mountains  a  residence  for  four  or 
five  families,  each  of  whom  has  a  fine  spring  of  water, 
all  which,  after  running  a  short  distance,  also  disappear. 
The  stream  of  water  fiom  the  pond,  doubtless  conside- 
rably increased  by  the  waters  of  Thornbottom,  again 
appears  at  the  northern  termination  of  a  very  high 
ridge  called  '"the  Devil's  garden.''  It  bursts  out  in  one 
of  the  finest  and  largest  springs  the  author  has  ever 
seen.  It  is  said  that  this  subterranean  passage  of  the 
water  is  fully  eight  miles  in  length.  This  spring  is 
within  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Mr.  Sterrett's 
dwelling  liouse,  and  forms  the  beautiful  streani  of  water 
called  T-'rout  run,  which  is  a  valuable  tributary  pf  the 
Capon  river. 
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^'The  DeviVs  garden'^  is  truly  a  wonderful  work  of 
nature.  Between  two  lofty  ranges  of  the  Sandy  ridge 
and  North  mountain  a  strip  of  ground,  ahout  half  a 
mile  in  width,  commences  rising  gently  from  the  head 
of  Trout  run,  and  pursues  its  regular  ascent  for  three 
miles,  when  it  abruptly  terminates,  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, in  a  vast  pile  of  granite  rocks,  having  a  per- 
pendicular hight  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  feet.  This 
immense  pile  is  entirely  separated  from  and  indepen- 
dent of  its  neighboring  mountains,  having  a  vast  chasm 
on  its  two  sides  and  southern  termination.  At  its  south 
end  it  is  covered  with  nearly  level  rocks,  forming  a 
floor  of  about  an  acre.  This  floor  is  curiously  marked 
with  fissures  on  the  surface  of  various  distances  apart. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  this  floor  stands  a  statue,  or  per- 
haps it  may  more  appropriately  be  called  a  bust,  about 
seven  feet  high  :  the  head,  neck  and  shoulders,  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  a  man,  and  from  the 
breast  downwards  it  gradually  enlarges  in  size  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  without 
arms.  It  stands  on  a  level  table  of  rock,  is  of  a  dark 
color,  and  presents  to  the  eye  a  frowning,  terrific  appear- 
ance. When  this  singular  curiosity  was  first  discover- 
ed, some  superstitious  people  concluded  it  was  the  im- 
age of  the  Devil ;  and  hence  the  name  of  "  The  De- 
vil's garden."  Near  his  satanic  majesty  anciently  stood 
a  four-square  stone  pillar,  of  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
diameter,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  This  pillar  is 
broken  off  at  its  base,  crosses  a  chasm,  and  rechnes, 
something  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  against  the  opposite 
rock. 

About  100  feet  below  the  stand  of  the  statue,  a  door 
lets  into  numerous  caverns  in  the  rock,  the  first  of  which 
forms  a  handsome  room  of  moderate  size,  the  floors 
above  and  below  being  tolerably  smooth  and  level. 
From  this  room  there  is  a  handsome  flight  of  stone  steps 
ascending  into  a  room  of  larger  size,  and  so  on  from 
one  room  to  another,  until  twelve  different  apartments 
are  passed  through,  and  then  reaches  the  top  of  the  rocks. 

28t 
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The  late  Mr.  Sterrett,  in  riding  with  the  author  to  view 
this  extraordinary  work  of  nature,  said  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  an  old  man  to  get  access  to  the  inlet,  of  course  I 
did  not  attempt  it.  Mr.  Babb,  who  resides  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, informed  the  author  he  had  frequently  explor- 
ed the  cavern  ;  and  the  5"oung  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, male  and  female,  frequently,  in  parties  of  plea- 
sure, visit  and  pass  through  its  various  apartments. 

Lost  river. — Here  again  the  eye  is  presented  with 
another  evidence  of  the  all-powerful  arm  of  God  !  This 
river  heads  in  several  small  springs,  on  a  high  ridge  of 
lajid  near  Brock's  gap,  which  divides  the  waters  of  the 
North  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  from  the  waters  of  the 
Lost  river.  This  water  course  meanders  through  a 
beautiful  valley  of  fine  alluvial  land,  a  distance  of  about 
25  miles.  On  its  west  side,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
below  its  head  springs,  is  a  cavern  at  the  eastern  base  of 
"Lost  river  mountain,"  which  has  been  explored  about 
one  hundred  yards  (some  say  more)  from  its  mouth. 
Over  the  inlet  is  a  handsomely  turned  arch  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  wide,  and  six  or  seven  hio:h.  From  this 
cavern  is  discharged  a  stream  of  beautiful  water,  re- 
markable for  its  degree  of  coldness.  It  is  called  "the 
cold  spring  cave."  The  mouth  of  this  cave  effectually 
preserves  fresh  meats  of  every  kind  from  injury  in  the 
hottest  seasons.     This  cave  exhibits  but  few  curiosities. 

Some  10  or  12  miles  furtlier  down,  the  river  comes 
in  contact  with  Lost  river  mountain  (which  is  of  con- 
siderable magnitude),  has  cut  its  way  through  the  moun- 
tain, and  about  two  miles  further  down  has  to  encoun- 
ter a  second  mountain  called  Timber  ridge,  through 
which  it  has  forced  its  wa)'^,  and  one  and  a  half  or  two 
miles  further  has  to  contend  with  Sandy  ridge,  a  moun- 
tain of  considerable  hight  and  width.  Here  the  water 
and  mountain  appear  to  have  had  a  mighty  struggle  for 
the  ascendenc}^  In  flood  times,  Mrs.  River,  despising 
all  obstructions,  forces  her  way  through  a  3^a\vning, 
frowning  chasm.  But  at  times  of  low  water,  when  her 
ladyship  is  less  powerful,  his  giantship  the  mountain 
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defies  all  her  power  to  remove  a  huge  mass  of  adaman- 
tine rocks,  which  obstructs  her  passage  in  the  gap;  but 
to  remedy  this  evil,  Mrs.  River  has  adroitly  and  cunning- 
ly undermined  the  mountain,  formed  for  herself  a  sub- 
terraneous passage,  and  generously  supplies  her  sister 
Capon  with  all  the  water  she  has  to  i?pare.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  inquisitive  eye  to  view  this  mighty  work  of 
nature  without  being  struck  with  the  idea  of  the  great 
obstruction  and  mighty  difficulty  this  water  had  to  con- 
tend with  in  forcing  a  passage  through  this  huge  moun- 
tain. The  author  viewed  this  place  with  intense  inter- 
est and  curiosity.  At  the  western  base  of  the  mountain, 
the  water  has  found  various  apertures,  one  of  which  is 
under  the  point  of  a  rock,  of  7  or  8  feet  wide,  which 
appears  to  he  the  largest  inlet.  For  the  distance  of 
about  a  quartier  of  a  mile  from  th-^  sink,  not  a  drop  of 
water  is  to  be  seen  in  times  of  drought.  There  are  se- 
veral large  springs  wdiich  issue  from  the  mountain  in 
the  gap,  forming  a  small  stream,  which  always  runs 
through  it.  The  water  of  the  river  has  a  subterrane- 
ous passage  of  ftdl  three  miles,  and  is  discharged  in 
several  very  large  springs  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountain.  These  several  springs  form  the  great  foun- 
tain head  of  Capon  river. 

An  old  man  and  his  son,  (their  names  not  recollect- 
ed.) whose  dwelhng  is  very  near  the  sink,  related  a  very 
singular  occurrence  which  they  represented  as  having 
happened  a  few  days  before  the  author's  visit  to  this 
place.  They  stated  that  several  dogs  were  in  pursuit 
of  a  deer  on  the  mountain — that  the  deer  ran  to  the 
brink  of  a  rock,  at  least  100  feet  high,  which  is  very 
near  the  sink,  and  the  poor  animal  being  prett}^  closely 
pursued,  leaped  from  the  rock,  and  falling  on  a  very 
rough,  stony  surface,  was  terribly  crushed  and  bruised 
by  the  fall,  and  instantly  expired.  They  immediately 
ran  to  it  and  opened  the  large  veins  in  the  neck,  but  lit- 
tle blood  v/as  discharged.  They  took  off  the  skin,  and 
cut  up  the  flesh  ;  but  most  parts  of  it  were  so  much 
bruised  and  mangled  as  to  be  unfit  for  u?e. 
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Capon  river  exhibits  several  great  natural  curiosities. 
Near  its  head  waters  is  a  rock  called  "  the  Alum  rock,'' 
from  which  exudes  native  alum,  and  forms  a  beautiful 
incrustation  on  its  face,  which  the  neighboring  people 
collect  in  small  quantities,  but  often  sufficient  for  theii- 
domestic  purposes  of  staining  their  cloths. 

About  two  miles  above  the  forks  of  this  river,  is  sit- 
uated ''Gaudy's  castle,"  a  most  stupendous  work  of  na- 
ture. It  is  said  by  tradition  that  in  the  time  of  the  wars 
between  the  white  and  red  people,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  James  Gaudy,  more  than  once  took  shelter  on  the 
rock  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  from  whence  its 
name.  It  consists  of  a  fragment  of  the  mountain,  se- 
parated from  and  independentof  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains, forming,  as  it  were,  a  half  cone,  and  surrounded 
with  a  )awning  chasm.  Its  eastern  base.  Avashed  by 
the  Gapon  river,  rises  to  the  majestic  hight  of  450  or  500 
feet,  while  its  eastern  side  is  a  solid  mass  of  granite,  di- 
rectly perpendicular.  A  line  drawn  round  its  base  pro- 
bably would  not  exceed  1000  or  1200  yards.  From  its 
western  side  it  may  be  ascended  by  a  man  on  foot  to 
within  about  90  or  100  feet  of  its  summit.  From  thence 
the  rock  suddenly  shoots  up  something  in  the  form  of 
a  comb,  wliich  is  about  90  or  100  feet  in  length,  8  or  10 
feet  in  thickness,  and  runs  about  north  and  south.  On 
the  eastern  face  of  the  rock,  from  where  the  com))  is 
approached,  a  very  narrow  undulating  path  is  formed, 
by  pursuing  which,  active  persons  can  ascend  to  its 
summit.  The  author  called  on  Mr.  John  Largent, 
(from  whom  he  received  much  kindness  and  attention,) 
and  requested  Mr.  L.  to  be  his  pilot,  which  request  was 
readily  acceded  to.  Mr.  L.'s  residence  is  less  than  half 
a  mile  from  the  spot.  In  his  con:ipany  the  author  un- 
dertook to  ascejid  tliis  awful  precipice.  Along  the  path 
a  few  laurel  shrubs  have  oTown  out  of  the  fissures  of 
the  rock.  "With  the  aid  of  the  shrubbery,  the  author 
succeeded  in  following  Mr.  La-rgent  until  they  reached 
within  20  or  25  feet  of  the  sunjuiit,  where  thev  found 
a  flat  table,  4  or  5  feet  square,  on  which  a  pine  tree  of 
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5  or  6  inches  diameter  has  grown  some  10  or  12  feet 
high.  This  afforded  a  convenient  resting  place.  By 
supporting  myself  with  one  arm  around  the  body  of  the 
tree,  and  a  cane  in  the  other  hand,  I  ventured  several 
times  to  look  down  the  precipice,  but  it  produced  a  dis- 
agreeable giddiness  and  painful  sensation  of  the  eyes. 
From  this  elevated  situation  an  extensive  view  of  what 
is  called  the  White  mountain  presents  itself  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  on  the  east  side  of  Capon  river.  The 
beautiful  whiteness  of  this  mountain  is  produced  by  a 
considerable  intermixture  of  fine  white  sand  with  the 
rocks,  which  almost  exclusively  form  the  west  side  of 
Capon  mountain  for  several  miles. 

Nine  or  ten  miles 'below  this  place,  in  a  deep  rugged 
glen  three  or  four  miles  east  of  Capon,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  mountain,  the  "  Tea  table"  is  to  be  seen,  than 
which  nature  in  her  most  sportive  mood  has  seldom 
performed  a  more  beautiful  work.  This  table  presents 
the  form  of  a  man's  hat,  with  the  crown  turned  down- 
wards. The  stem  (if  it  may  be  so  termed)  is  about 
four  feet  diameter,  and  about  four  feet  high.  An  oval 
brim,  some  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  7  or  8  inches 
thick,  is  formed  around  the  top  of  the  stem,  through 
which  a  circular  tube  arises,  12  or  14  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Through  this  tube  a  beautiful  stream  of  transpa- 
rent water  arises,  and  regularly  flows  over  the  w^hole 
surface  of  this  large  brim,  presenting  to  the  eye  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  fountains  in  nature's  works. 

Ice  ??ionntain.—l^h\s  most  extraordinarv  and  won- 
derful  work  of  God's  creation  certainly  deserves  the 
highest  rank  in  the  history  of  the  natural  curiosities  of 
our  country.  This  mountain  is  washed  at  its  western 
base  by  the  North  river,  a  branch  of  the  Capon.  It  is 
not  more  than  one  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Christopher  Heiskell,  Esq.  at  North  river  mills, 
in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  26  miles  northwest  of 
Winchester.  The  west  side  of  this  mountain  for  about 
one  mile  is  covered  with  loose  stone  of  various  size,  ma- 
ny of  which  are  of  a  diamond  shape.     It  is  probably 
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600  or  700  feet  high,  very  steep,  and  presents  to  the  eye 
a  most  grand  and  sublime  spectacle. 

At  the  base  of  the  mountain,  on  the  western  side,  for 
a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  3'ards,  and  ascending 
some  25  or  30  feet,  on  removing  the  loose  stone,  which 
is  easily  done  with  a  small  prize,  the  most  perfectly  pure 
and  crystal  looking  ice,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  is  to 
be  found)  in  blocks  of  from  one  or  two  pounds  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  in  weight.  At  the  base  of  this  bed  of  ice  a 
beautiful  spring  of  pure  water  is  discharged,  which  is 
by  many  degrees  colder  than  any  natural  spring  water 
the  author  has  ever  seen.  It  is  believed  that  its  natural 
temperature  is  not  many  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point.  Very  near  this  spring  the  owner  of  the  property 
has  removed  the  stone,  and  erected  a  small  log  dairy, 
for  the  preservation  of  his  milk,  butter,  and  fresh  meats. 
When  the  author  saw  this  little  building,  which  was 
late  in  the  month  of  April,  the  openings  between  the 
logs,  (on  the  side  next  the  cavity  from  which  the  stone 
had  been  taken  out.)  for  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
from  the  tloor  were  completely  filled  with  ice,  and  about 
one  half  the  floor  was  covered  with  ice  several  inches 
thick.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  from  its  being  a 
known  fact  that  the  sun  shines  with  all  its  force  from 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  late  in  the 
evening,  on  the  surface  covering  the  ice,  but  the  latter 
defies  its  power.  Mr.  Deevers,  who  is  the  owner  of  the 
property,  informed  the  author  that  milk,  butter,  or  fresh 
meats  of  every  kind,  are  perfectly  safe  from  injury  for 
almost  any  length  of  time  in  the  hottest  weather.  If  a 
fly  venture  in,  he  is  immediatel}^  stifiened  with  the  cold 
and  becomes  torpid.  If  a  snake  in  his  rambles  hap- 
pens to  pass  over  tlie  rocks  covering  the  ice,  he  soon 
loses  all  motion,  and  dies.  Christopher  Heiskell,  Esq. 
informed  the  author  that  several  instances  had  occurred 
of  the  snakes  beinsr  found  dead  among-  the  rocks  co- 
vering  the  ice.  An  intelligent  young  lady  at  the  same 
time  stated  that  she  had  seen  instances  of  this  charac- 
ter.    In  truth  it  was  upon  her  first  suggesting  the  fact, 
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that  the  author  was  led  to  make  inquiry  of  Mr.  Heig- 
kill.  And  Mr.  Dee  vers  stated  that  he  had  several  times 
removed  torpid  flies  from  his  dairy  into  a  more  tempe- 
rate atmosphere,  when  they  soon  recovered  hfe  and  mo- 
tion and  flew  off. 

Nature  certainly  never  formed  a  better  situation  for  a 
fine  dairy  establishment.  But  it  will  probably  be  asked 
hy  some  persons,  where  is  the  milk  to  come  from  to 
furnish  it?  The  time  will  probably  come,  and  perhaps 
is  not  very  distant,  when  our  mountains  will  be  turned 
to  good  account.  Their  sources  of  wealth  are  not  yet 
known  ;  but  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry  is 
abroad,  and  the  present  generation  wnll  hardly  pass 
away  before  the  most  astonishing  clianges  wall  be  seen 
in  every  part  of  our  happy  country. 

The  Hanging  Rocks. — These,  or  as  th-ey  are  some- 
times called  "Bhie's  Rocks,"  are  another  wonderful  work 
of  nature.  They  are  situated  on  the  Wappatomaka, 
about  four  miles  north  of  Romney,  the  seat  of  justice 
for  the  county  of  Hampshire.  The  author  has  several 
times  viewed  this  place  with  excited  feelings  and  ad- 
miration, '^i'he  ri\"er  has  cut  its  way  tlirough  a  moun- 
tain probably  not  less  than  500  feet  high.  By  what 
extraordinary  agency  it  has  been  able  to  do  this,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive,  unless  Ave  look  to  that  almighty 
power  whose  arm  effects  all  his  great  objects  at  plea- 
sure. On  the  east  side  of  the  river  is  a  huge  mass  of 
rocks  Avhich  forms  a  perpendicular  wall  several  hundred 
yards  in  length,  and  not  less  than  300  feet  high.  The 
opposite  point  of  the  mountain  is  more  sloping,  and  may 
be  ascended  by  a  man  on  foot.  On  the  top  of  the 
mountain  is  a  level  bench  of  land,  pretty  clear  of  stone, 
and  fine  rich  soil,  upwards  of  one  hundred  yards  in 
width;  but,  from  the  difficulty  of  approaching  it,  it  re- 
mains in  a  state  of  nature.  It  would,  if  it  could  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  doubtless  well  reward  the  hur» 
bandman  for  his  labors. 

The  public  road,  leading  from  Romne)^  into  the  great 
western  highway,  passes  between  the  margin  of  the 
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river  and  the  great  natural  wall  formed  by  the  rocks. 
The  center  of  the  rocks  for  about  80  or  100  yards,  is 
composed  of  §ne  gray  Hmestone,  while  on  each  side  are 
the  common  granite  mountain  stone. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  this  is  the  place  where 
a  most  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  contending 
parties  of  the  Catawba  and  Delaware  Indians,  noticed 
in  a  preceding  chapter  of  this  volume. 

One  other  natural  curiosity  remains  to  be  noticed, 
and  that  is,  what  is  called  the  "Butterfly  rocks."  These 
rocks  are  to  be  seen  in  Fry's  gap,  on  Cedar  creek,  in 
the  county  of  Frederick.  The  whole  mass  of  rocks  are 
intermixed  with  petrified  flies,  of  various  sizes.  The 
entire  shape  of  the  wings,  body,  legs,  head,  and  even 
the  eyes  of  the  flies,  are  distinctly  to  be  discovered.  The 
rocks  are  of  deep  brown  color,  and  of  the  slate  species. 

The  author  will  conclude  this  section  with  a  brief 
notice  of  an  avalanche  or  mountain  slide,  which  he 
has  omitted  to  notice  in  its  proper  place. 

In  the  month  of  June,  in  the  remarkably  wet  spring 
and  summer  of  the  3^ear  1804,  during  a  most  tremen- 
dous and  awful  flood  of  rain,  near  the  summit  of  the 
Little  North  mountain,  a  vast  column  of  water  sud- 
denly gushed  from  the  eastern  side,  and  rapidly  de- 
scending, with  its  tremendous  current,  tore  away  every 
tree,  of  whatever  size,  rocks  of  8  or  10  tuns  weight, 
hurling  them  into  the  level  lands  below,  and  threaten- 
ing desolation  and  destruction  to  every  thing  vrhich 
was  within  the  limits  of  its  vortex.  In  its  passage  down 
the  mountain  it  opened  a  chasm  from  about  10  to  50 
yards  in  width,  and  from  8  or  10  to  12  or  1-5  feet  in 
depth.  The  farm  of  Mr.  David  Funkhouser,  which 
the  flood  took  in  its  course,  was  greatly  injured,  and  a 
beautiful  meadow  covered  over  with  the  wood,  stone, 
and  other  rubbish.  The  flood  ran  into  the  lower  floor 
of  his  dwelling  house,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ele- 
vated at  least  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  rent  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  at  the  distance 
©f  five  or  six  miles,  presented  for  many  years  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  a  very  wide  road.  It  is  now  grown  up 
thickly  with  young  pine  timber,  and  so  crowded  that 
there  is  scarcely  room  for  a  man  to  pa,ss  between  them. 


Medicinal  Springs —  Watering  places. 

Our  country  abounds  in  medical  waters.  Numerous 
sulphur  springs  exist,  particularly  in  the  slate  lands  and 
mountains.  Springs,  of  various  qualities  of  water,  are 
also  to  be  seen,  several  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  superior  virtues  in  the  cure  of  the  various  disor- 
ders of  the  human  body. 

It  is  not  within  the  plan  of  this  work  to  notice  all  the 
medical  springs  which  the  author  has  seen  and  heard 
of.  He  will  content  himself  with  a  brief  account  of 
those  deemed  the  most  valuable,  beginning  with  Bath^ 
in  the  county  of  Morgan. 

This  is  doubtless  the  most  ancient  watering  place  in 
the  valley.  Tradition  relates  that  those  springs  were 
known  to  the  Indians  as  possessing  valuable  medicinal 
properties,  and  were  much  frequented  by  them.  They 
\vere  anciently  called  the  "Berkeley  Warm  Springs," 
and  have  always  kept  their  character  for  their  medical 
virtues.  They  are  much  resorted  to  not  only  for  their 
value  as  medicinal  waters,  but  as  a  place  (in  the  season) 
of  recreation  and  pleasure.  Bath  has  become  a  con- 
siderable village,  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Morgan  county, 
and  has  several  stores  and  fine  boarding  houses.  It  is 
too  publicly  known  to  require  further  notice  in  this 
work. 

Shanno7idale. — It  is  not  more  than  tw^elve  or  four- 
teen years  since  this  spring  was  lirst  resorted  to  as  a 
watering  place,  though  it  was  known  for  some  years 
before  to  possess  some  peculiar  medicinal  qualities.  A 
few  extraordinary  cures  were  effected  by  the  use  of  the 
water,  of  obstinate  scorbutic  complaints,  and  it  sudden- 
ly acquired  a  high  reputation.    A  company  of  gentle- 
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men  in  its  neighborhood  joined  and  purchased  the  site, 
and  forthwith  erected  a  large  brick  boarding  house,  and 
ten  or  twelve  small  buildino's  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors.  For  several  years  it  held  a  high  rank  among 
our  watering  places,  but  it  was  however  destined  to  lose 
its  reputation.  Being  located  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Shenandoah  river,  on  low  ground,  seven  or  eight  miles 
above  Harpers-Ferry,  the  visitors  in  a  dry  season  being 
annoyed  by  the  noxious  miasma  arising  from  the  river, 
a  malignant  fever  suddenly  made  its  appearance  among 
them,  causing  the  death  of  several  while  at  the  springs, 
and  of  some  others  soon  after  their  return  home.  This 
melancholy  catastrophe  ruined  the  reputation  of  Shan- 
nondale,  since  which  time  it  has  been  altogether  aban- 
doned as  a  watering  place. 

fSalus  springs,  co7nmonly  called  Bondi's  spj^ings. 
These  are  situated  between  the  Little  North  mountain 
and  Paddy's  mountain,  forming  the  head  fountain  of 
Cedar  creek,  about  28  or  30  miles  southwest  of  Win- 
chester, and  7  or  8  miles  northwest  of  Woodstock. 
These  springs  are  acquiring  a  high  character  for  their 
valuable  medical  qualities,  though  it  is  only  four  or  five 
years  since  they  have  been  resorted  to.  It  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  the  water  from  at  least  one  of  them  has  the 
powerful  quality  of  expelling  the  hots  from  the  horse. 

Another  of  the  springs  is  called  '•  the  Poison  spring," 
and  it  is  asserted  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood 
that  by  drinking  the  water  freely,  and  bathing  the  part 
wounded,  it  will  immediately  cure  the  bite  of  any  poi- 
sonous snake. 

There  are  five  or  six  beautiful  transparent  springs 
within  a  circumference  of  150  or  200  yards,  several  of 
which  are  yet  unimproved.  Nature  has  seldom  done 
more  for  an  advantageous  watering  place  than  she  has 
exhibited  at  these  springs.  No  place  the  author  has 
ever  seen  presents  more  conveniences  for  the  construc- 
tion of  baths.  One  of  the  springs  is  discharged  from 
an  elevated  point  of  a  ridge,  and  has  fall  and  water 
enough  to  construct  any  reasonable  number  of  shower 
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baths.  It  is  asserted  by  those  who  attend  the  springs, 
that  several  great  cures  of  obstinate  scorbutic  complaints 
hav^e  been  made  by  the  use  of  the  water.  One  remarka- 
ble instance  was  related  to  the  author.  A  little  boy,  of 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  had  become  dreadfully  dis- 
ordered by  eruptions  all  over  his  body,  which  formed 
large  running  ulcers.  The  complaint  baffled  all  the 
efforts  of  the  most  skillful  physicians  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  continued  for  about  twelve  months,  when 
the  child's  hfe  was  despaired  of.  An  uncle  of  the  child^ 
who  was  accjuainted  with  the  valuable  quality  of  these 
waters,  took  him  to  the  springs,  and  by  repeatedly 
washing  his  body  with  the  water  of  the  poison  spring, 
and  also  his  freely  drinking  it,  in  10  or  12  days  the  child 
was  perfectly  cured,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  fine 
health.  Within  one  and  a  quarter  miles  from  this  place 
there  is  a  fine  white  sulphur  spring,  which  is  said  to 
possess  very  active  cathartic  qualities.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  water  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  is  by  some  called 
the  sweet  sulphur  spring.  The  water  has  a  pure  crys- 
tal look,  and  is  discharged  from  a  spring  at  the  base  of 
Paddy's  mountain.  Plunging  baths  may  be  multiplied 
at  pleasure.  The  waters  are  pretty  cool ;  a  handsome 
bath  house  is  erected,  and  the  visitors  use  it  freely. 

Sixteen  neat  looking  dwelling  houses  have  been 
erected  by  as  many  proprietors  within  the  last  four  or 
five  years  ;  but  unfortunately  there  is  no  regular  board- 
ing house  established,  which  has  heretofore  prevented 
much  resort  to  this  place.  In  the  hands  of  a  man  of 
capital  and  enterprise,  it  doubtless  might  be  made  one 
of  the  most  charming  rural  summer  retreats  west  of 
the  Blue  ridge.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful summer  road  much  the  greater  part  of  the  whole 
route  from  Winchester;  what  is  called  Fry's  gap,  within 
12  miles  of  Winchester,  being  by  far  the  worst  part  of 
it ;  and  an  excellent  road  can  be  made  at  inconsidera- 
ble expense  across  the  Little  North  mountain.  Tra- 
velers passing  up  or  down  the  valley,  would  in  the  sum- 
mer season  find  this  a  most  delightHil  resting  place,  if 
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H  was  put  in  a  proper  state  of  improvement  for  their 
accommodation,  nor  is  it  more  than  seven  or  eight 
miles  out  of  the  direct  road.  The  present  buildings 
are  arranged  so  as  to  leave  in  the  center  a  beautiful 
grove  of  young  oak  and  other  timber,  which  affords  a 
lovely  shade  in  hot  w^eather.  Near  Capt.  J.  Bond's 
dwelling  house,  within  300  yards  of  the  mineral  springs, 
there  is  a  fine  large  limestone  spring.  Capt.  Bond  is 
the  proprietor  of  this  valuable  property. 

Orkney  springs,  corninonly  called  Yellow  springs. 
These  springs  compose  the  head  waters  of  Stony  creek, 
about  17  or  IS  miles  southwest  of  Woodstock.  The 
waters  are  composed  of  several  lively  springs,  are  strong 
chalybeate,  and  probably  impregnated  with  some  other 
mineral  besides  iron.  Every  thing  the  water  passes 
through  or  over  is  beautifully  hned  with  a  bright  yel- 
low fringe  or  moss.  The  use  of  this  water  is  found 
very  beneficial  for  the  cure  of  several  complaints.  There 
are  ten  or  twelve  small  buildings  erected  by  the  neigh- 
boring people  for  their  private  accommodation. 

The  author  visited  this  watering  place  about  four 
years  ago.  A  Mr.  Kaufman  had  brought  with  him  the 
day  preceding,  the  materials  for  a  small  framed  dwell- 
ing house.  He  reached  the  place  early  in  the  day, 
raised  his  house,  had  the  shingles  and  weatherboarding 
nailed  on,  the  floor  laid,  and  doors  hung,  and  ate  hig 
dinner  in  it  the  next  day  at  one  o'clock.  The  author 
had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  the  old  gentleman  and 
lady,  when  they  both  communicated  the  foregoing 
statement  of  facts  to  him.  A  free  use  of  this  water  acts 
as  a  most  powerful  cathartic,  as  does  also  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  fringe  or  moss  mixed  with  any  other  kind 
of  water. 

Capon  springs,  more  propei^ly  Fry^s  spri72gs. — 
The  late  Henry  Fry,  of  Capon,  upwards  of  40  years 
ago  informed  the  author  that  he  was  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  valuable  properties  of  this  celebrated  watering 
place.  He  stated  that  he  was  hunting,  and  killed  a 
large  bear  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  near  the  springs, 
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becoming  thirsty  he  descended  the  glen  in  search  of 
water,  where  he  found  a  large  spring,  but  it  was  thickly 
covered  with  moss  and  other  rubbage ;  on  removing 
which,  he  drank  of  the  water,  and  found  it  disagreeably 
warm.  It  at  once  occurred  to  him  that  it  possessed 
some  valuable  medical  qualities.  The  next  summer  his 
Avife  got  into  bad  health,  and  was  afflicted  with  rheu- 
matic and  probably  other  debilitating  disorders.  He 
went  and  cleared  out  the  springs,  erected  a  small  cabin, 
reir^oved  his  wife  there,  and  remained  four  or  five  weeks, 
when  the  use  of  the  waters  had  restored  his  wife  to  a 
state  of  fine  health.  From  this  occurrence  it  took  the 
name  of  ^'  Fry's  springs,"  and  was  called  by  that  name 
for  many  years.  By  what  whim  or  caprice  the  name 
w^as  changed  to  that  of  "  Capon,"  the  author  cannot 
explain.  It  is  situated  four  miles  west  of  Capon  river, 
ajid  with  what  propriety  it  has  taken  the  name  of  that 
river  the  reader  can  as  readily  determine  as  the  author. 
This  place  is  too  publicly  known  to  require  a  minute 
description  in  this  work ;  suffice  is  to  say,  that  it  is  lo- 
cated in  a  deep  narrow  glen,  on  the  w^est  side  of  the 
Great  North  mountain.  The  road  across  the  mountain 
is  rugged  and  disagreeable  to  travel,  but  money  is  now 
raising  by  lottery  to  improve  it.  The  trustees  for  seve- 
ral years  past  have  imposed  a  pretty  heavy  tax  upon 
visitors  for  the  use  of  the  v/aters.  This  tax  is  intended 
to  raise  funds  for  keeping  the  baths,  <fcc.  in  repair. 
There  are  16  or  18  houses  erected  without  much  re- 
gard to  regularity,  and  a  boarding  establishment  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  50  or  60  visitors,  which  is  kept 
in  excellent  style. 

The  waters  at  this  place  are  a  few  degrees  cooler 
than  the  waters  of  Bath ;  but  it  is  believed  by  many 
that  they  possess  some  qualities  far  more  powerful. 
There  is  no  fact  better  known,  than  that  an  exclusive 
use  of  the  water  for  five  or  six  days,  (like  the  waters  at 
Salus,)  will  expel  the  hots  from  horses.  This  place  is 
22  miles  southwest  of  Winchester. 

White  sulphur  spring-,  Howard's  lick.—T\\i%  fine 
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white  sulphur  spring  lies  about  four  miles  west  of  Lost 
river,  in  a  most  romantic  retired  glen  in  the  mountains'. 
It  is  almost  wholly  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  nearest 
dwelling  house  to  it  being  about  two  miles,  and  is  but 
little  known  and  resorted  to  as  a  watering  place.  The 
spring  has  been  cleared  out,  a  neat  small  circular  wall 
placed  around  it,  and  a  beautiful  lively  small  stream  of 
water  discharged.  It  would  probably  require  a  tube  of 
one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  diameter  to  vent  the  wa- 
ter. Every  thing  the  water  passes  over  or  touches  is 
pretty  thickly  incrusted  with  pure  white  sulphur.  The 
water  is  so  highly  impregnated,  as  to  be  quite  unplea- 
sant to  the  taste,  and  can  be  smelled  30  or  40  feet  from 
the  spring.  The  use  of  the  water  is  found  very  effica- 
cious in  several  complaints,  particularly  in  autumnal 
bilious  fevers.  The  people  in  its  neighborhood  say, 
that  persons  attacked  with  bilious  complaints,  by  a 
eingle  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  worked  off  with  this  water, 
in  three  or  four  days  are  entirely  relieved  and  restored 
to  health.  The  author  cannot  pretend  to  express  his 
own  opinion  of  the  valuable  properties  of  this  water, 
merely  having  seen  it  as  a  transient  passenger.  But 
he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  presents  to  the 
eye  the  appearance  of  by  far  the  most  valuable  sulphur 
water  he  has  ever  yet  seen.  There  is  level  land  enough 
around  it  for  the  erection  of  buildings  sufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  great  many  visitors.  A  fine  and 
convenient  road  can  be  had  to  it  from  Lost  river,  a  gap 
in  the  mountain  leading  to  it  being  generally  quite 
level,  and  wide  enough  for  the  purpose.  It  is  probably 
23  or  24  miles  southwest  of  Capon  springs. 

Padd'ifs  gap^  or  Maiirefs  white  sulphur  spring. 
This  is  a  small  pure  white  sulphur  spring,  and  is  said 
to  possess  some  valuable  medicinal  quahties.  It  lies  io 
Paddy's  gap,  about  half  way  between  Capon  and  Salus 
springs. 

Pembroke  springs. — These  are  situated  about  one 
mile  south  of  tne  residence  of  Moses  Russell,  Esq.  IT 
miles  northwest  of  Winchester.    The  waters  are  con- 
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sidered  too  cold  to  bathe  in.  A  bath  house  has  beea 
erected,  but  it  is  httle  used.  The  waters  are  pure  and 
salubrious,  discharged  from  the  base  of  the  North  moun- 
tain, and  if  good  accommodations  were  kept  it  would 
doubtless  become  a  resting  place  for  travelers  in  the^ 
season  for  visiting  the  Capon  springs.  Mr.  George 
Ritenour  has  lately  erected  a  tannery  at  this  place,  and 
it  will  probably  become  a  place  of  JMisiness. 

Williams^s  white  salphur  springs,  formerly  Du- 
vaWs. — These  are  situated  six  miles  northeast  of  Win- 
chester, A  conmiodious  boarding  house  has  been  erect- 
ed by  Mr.  Williams,  who  is  going  on  yearly  with  addi- 
tional improvements,  to  meet  the  increasing  popularity 
of  the  establishment. 

There  are  three  or  four  other  sulphur  springs  v/hich 
were  formerly  places  of  considerable  resort,  but  they 
-jbave  fiallen  into  disrepute.  The  author  therefore  con- 
siders it  unnecessary  to  give  them  any  particular  no- 
tice in  this  work.  Many  chalybeate  springs  are  to  be 
met  with  in  our  mountains,  but  it  is  not  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  describe  them. 

Gray  earth. — Tlie  author  will  conclude  v/ith  a  brief 
notice  of  a  lig'ht  gray  earth  of  singular  texture,  and 
probably  containing  some  highly  valuable  properties. 

A  considerable  bank  of  this  earth  or  clay  is  to  be 
seen  about  tw^o  miles  below  Salus  spi'ings.  Wlien  dis- 
solved in  water  it  makes  a  beautiful  whitewash,  and  is 
said  to  be  more  adhesive  than  lime.  It  is  remarkably 
soft,  being  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  has  an  unctuous  or 
rather  soapy  feel  when  pressed  between  the  fingers^ 
and  when  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  forms 
a  tough  adtiesive  consistence,  very  much  resembling 
dough  made  of  wheat  flour. 

The  author,  when  he  first  heard  of  this  bank  of 
earth,  concluded  it  was  probably  fjiller's^arth,  so  highly 
prized  by  the  manufacturers  of  cloth,  &c.  in  England ; 
but  upon  an  examination  of  it,  it  does  not  appear  to 
answer  the  description  given  by  chemists  of  that  earth. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  it  would  be  found  a  most 
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valuable  manure,  and  in  all  likelihood  would  on  trial 
make  a  beautiful  ware  of  the  pottery  kind  for  domestic 
use.  It  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  be  well 
worth  while  for  manufacturers  and  others  to  visit  this 
place  and  examine  for  themselves.  The  author  has  no 
pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  therefore 
cannot  give  any  thing  like  an  analytical  description  of 
this  singular  and  curious  kind  of  earth. 
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